INTRODUCTION. 


It is necessary to enter into some explanation as 
regards the contents of this work. It does not fall 
in with its plan to enter into an account either of 
the life of Muhammad or of the wide and rapid 
spread of the system founded by him. The first 
has been done by able writers in England, France 
and Germany. I could add nothing new to this 
portion of the subject, nor throw new light upon it. 
The political growth of Muslim nations has also 
been set forth in various ways. 

It seems to me that the more important study at 
this time is that of the religious system which has 
grown out of the Prophet’s teaching, and of its 
effect upon the individual and the community. 
What the Church in her missionary enterprise lias 
to deal with, what European Governments in the 
political world have to do with is Islam as it is, and 
as it now influences those who rule and those who 
are ruled under it. 

I have, therefore, tried to show from authentic 
sources, and from a practical knowledge of it, what 
the Faith of Islam really is, and how it influences 
men and nations in the present day. 1 think that 
recent Fatvfis delivered by the ’Ulama in Constan¬ 
tinople show how firmly a Muslim .State is bound in 
the fetters of an unchangeable Law, whilst the 
present practice of orthodox Muslims all the world 
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over in a constant carrying out of the precepts given 
in the Quran and the Sunnat, and an illustration of 
the principles 1. have shown to belong to Isfhim. On 
this subject it is not too much to say that there is, 
except amongst Oriental scholars, much miscon¬ 
ception. 

Again, much that is written on Islam is written 
either in ignorant prejudice, or from an ideal stand¬ 
point. To understand it aright, one should know' 
its literature and live amongst its people. I have 
tried faithfully to prove every statement I have 
made; and if, now an<l again, I have quoted Euro¬ 
pean authors, it is only by way of illustration. I 
rest my case entirely upon Musalman authorities 
themselves. Still more, I have ascertained from 
living witnesses that the principles I have tried to 
show as existing in Islam, are really at work now 
and are as potent as at any previous period. 

I have thus traced up from the very foundations 
the rise and development of the system, seeking 
wherever possible to link the past with the present. 
In order not to interfere with this unity of plan, 
I have had to leave many subjects untouched, such 
as those connected with the civil law, with slavery, 
divorce, jihad or religious wars, &c. A good digest 
of Muhammadan Law 1 will give all necessary infor¬ 
mation on these points. The basis of the Law 
which determines these questions is what I have 
described in my first chapter. Ijtihad, for example, 
rules quite as effectually iu a question of domestic 

1. Thci e is an excellent one by Neil B. E. Boillie., The question of Jihad 
is fully discussed iu Dr. Hunter's Our Indian Musaimdns. 
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described tliem in chapters four and five. If Islam 
in India has lost some of its original fierceness, it 
has also adopted many superstitious practices, such 
as those against which the Wahhabis protest. The 
great mass of the Musalman people are quite as 
superstitious, if not more so, than their heathen 
neighbours. Still the manliness, the suavity of 
manner, the deep learning, after an oriental fashion, 
of many Indian Mu sal naans render them a very 
attractive people. It is true there is a darker 
side—much bigotry, pride of race, scorn of other 
creeds, and, speaking generally, a tendency to 
inertness. It is thus that in Bengal, Madras and 
perhaps in other places, they have fallen far behind 
the Hindus in educational status, and in the number 
of appointments they hold in the Government 
service. Indeed, this subject is a serious one 
and deserves the special attention of the Indian 
Government. In Bengal the proportion of Musal* 
mans to Hindus in the upper ranks of the Uncov¬ 
enanted Civil Service in 1871 was 77 to 841. 
In the year 1880 it had declined to 53 to 451. 
The state of affairs in Madras is equally bad. Yet 
an intelligent Muslim, as a rule, makes a good 
official. 

Looking at the subject from a wider stand-point, 
I think the Church has hardly yet realised how 
great a bander this system of Islam is to her 
onward inarch in the Bast. Surely special men 
with special training are required for such an enter¬ 
prise as that of encountering Islam in its own 
strongholds. No better pioneers of the Christian 
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faith could be found in the East than men won 
from the Crescent to the Cross. 

All who are engaged in such an enterprise will 
perhaps find some help in this volume, and I am 
not without hope that it may also throw some light 
on the political questions of the day. 



THE 


FAITH OF ISLAM. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF ISLAM. 

The creed of Islam, “ La-ilaha-il-lal-lahu wa Muhammad-ur- 
Rasul-Ullah,” (There is no deity but God, and Muhammad 
is the Apostle of God) is very short, but the system itself is 
a very dogmatic one. Such statements as : “ The Quran 
is an all-embracing and sufficient code, regulating every¬ 
thing,” “ The Quran contains the entire code of Islam— 
that is, it is not a book of religious precepts merely, but it 
governs all that a Muslim does,” " The Quran contains the 
whole religiofi of Muhammad,” “ The Quran which contains 
the whole Gospel of Islam” are not simply misleading, they 
are erroneous. So far from the Quran alone being the role 
rule of faith and practice to Muslims, there is not one single 
sect amongst them whose faith and practice is based on it 
alone. No one among them disputes its authority or casts 
any doubt upon its genuineness. Its voice is supreme in 
all that it concerns, but its exegesis, the whole system 
of legal jurisprudence and of theological science, is largely 
founded ou the Traditions. Amongst the orthodox Mnsal- 
rnans, the foundations of the Faith arc four in number, the 
|Quran, Sunnat, Ijma/ and Qias. The fact that all the sects 
do not agree with the orthodox—the Sunnis—in this matter 
illustrates another important fact in Islam—the want of unity 
amongst its followers. 
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1. 'J'jrji Qnr-\N.—The question of the inspiration will he 
fully discussed, end an account of the lawn of the exegesis 
of the Qurun will be given in the next ebapt or. It is sufficient 
now in slate that this book is held in the highest Veneration 
by Muslims of every sect. When being read it is kept on 
a stand elevated above the floor, and no one must read or 
touch it without first making a legal ablation. 1 It is not 
translated unless there is the most argent necessity, and 
oven then the Arabic text is printed with the translation. 
It is said that trod chose the sacred month of Ramazan in 
which to give all the revelations which in the form of books 
have berm vouchsafed to mankind. Thus on the first night 
of that month the books of Abraham came down frotn 
heaven ; on the sixth the books of Moses ; on the thirteenth 
the. Injil, or Gospel, and on the twenty-seventh the Quran. 
Ou that night, the Laylut-ul-Qadr, or “night of power,” 
the whole Quran is said to have descended to thalowest of 
the seven heavens, from whence it was brought piecemeal 
to Muhammad as occasion required. 2 “ Verily we have 
caused it (the Quran) to descend on the night of power.” 
(Sura, xovii, 1.) That night is called the blessed night, the 
night better than a thousand months, the nigh? when angels 
camo down by the permission of their Lord, the night 
which bringeih peace and blessings till the rosy dawn. 
Twice on that night in the solitude of the cave of Hira the 
voice c/allod, twice though pressed sore “as if a fearful 
weight had been laid upon him,” the prophet struggled 


1. “Lei none touch it but the purified.” (Sura Ivi, 78.) 

2. l * '3b •\vur portamlv nn admirable and politic contrivance of his to bring 

down the -whole Kovtm at once 1o the lowest heaven only, and not to the 

enil-h. os a bundling prophet would have done j for if the whole had been 
published at once, innumerable objections might have been made, which it 

would have been very hard, p not impossible for him to solve 5 but as he 
pretended to receive 11- bv parcels, as God saw proper that they should ho 
published ior 1.he conversion and msti action of the people, he had a sure 
■way to answer all emeruonoies, and to extricate himself with honour from 
any dithenlly which nrurbi, occur. 5 ' (Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, Sec- 
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against its influence. The third time he heard the words :— 

° “ Recite thou, iu the name oi tliy Lord who created— 

Created man from dots of blood.” (Sura xevi. 5.) 

" When the voice had ceased to speak, telling how from 
minutest beginnings man had been called into existence, 
and lifted up by understanding and knowledge of the Lord, 
who is most beneficent, and who by the pen had revealed 
that which man did not know, Muhammad woke up from, 
his trance and felt as if “a hook had been written in his 
heart.” He was much alarmed. Tradition records that he 
wont hastily to his wife and said-—" 0 Khadija ! wbat 
has happened to me !” He lay down and she- watched by 
him. When he recovered from liis paroxysm, he said 
“ 0 Khadija! ho of whom one would not have believed 
(i. e., himself) has become cither a soothsayer (kiihin) or 
mad.” 8he replied, “ God is my protection, O Ab-ul-kasim. 
lie will surely not let such a thing happen unto thee, for 
thou speakestthe truth, dost not return evil for evil, koepest 
faith, art of a good life and art kind to thy relatives and 
friends, and neither art thou a talker abroad in the bazaars. 
What has befallen tliec ? Hast thou seen aught terrible ?” 
Muhammad replied “ Yes.” And he told her what ho had 
seen. Whereupon she answered and said:—".Rejoice, 0 
dear husband and be of good cheer. He in whose hands 
stands Khadija’s life, is my witness that tliou wilt be 
the Prophet of this people.” 1 The next Sura, the 7-tth, 
was rovealed at Mecca, after which there seems to have 
been an intermission, called the Katrah. It was during 
this time that the Prophet gained some knowledge of the 
contents of the Jewish and the Christian Scriptures. 

Gabriel is believed to have been the medium of communi¬ 
cation. This fact, however, is only once stated in the 
Quran :—" Say, whoso is the enemy of Gabriel—For he it. is 


L..Literary Remains 
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who by God’s leave hath caused the Quran to descend on 
thy heart” (Sura ii. 91.) This Sara was revealed some 
years after the Prophet’s flight to Madina. The other 
references to the revelation of the Quran are :—" Verily from 
the Lord of the worlds hath this book come down; the 
Faithful Spirit (Ruh-ul-A.min)- hath come down with it” 
(Sura xxvi. 192.) " The Quran is no other than a revela¬ 

tion revealed to him, one terrible in power (Shadld-nl-Qmt) 
taught it him.” (Sura liii. 5.) These latter passages do 
not state clearly that Gabriel was the medium of communi¬ 
cation, but the beliof that he was is almost, if not entirely, 
universal, and the Commentators say that the terms “ R Mi¬ 
ni-Amtn” and “ Shadld-ul-Qua” refer to no other angel or 
spirit. The use of the word “ taught” in the last Slim 
quoted, and the following expression in Sura lxxv. 18. 
“ When we have recited it, then follow thou the recital,” 
show that the Quran is entirely an objective revelation and 
that Muhammad was only a passive medium of communi- 
catiou. The Muhammadan historian, Ibn Khaldoun, says 
on this point :—“ Of all the divine books the Quran is the 
only one of which the text, words and phrases have been 
communicated to a prophet by an audible voice. It is 
otherwise with the Pentateuch, the Gospel and the other 
divine books : the prophets received them under the form 
of ideas.” 1 This expresses the universal belief on this point 
—a belief which reveals the essentially mechanical nature of 
Islam. 

Tbo Quran thus revealed is now looked upon as the 
standing miracle of Islam. Other divine hooks, it is 
admitted, were revelations received under the form of 
ideas, but the Quran is far superior to them all for the 
actual text was revealed to the ear of the prophet. Thus 
we read in Siira lxxv. 10—19 


1. Prolegomenon d’lbu Khakloun, vol. i. p. 196. 
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“ Move not thy tongue in haste to follow and master this revelation ; 
For we will see to the collecting and recital of it; 

But when we hare recited it, then follow thou the recital; 

And verily it- shall be ours to make it clear to thee.” 

The Quran is, then, believed to bo a miraculous revela¬ 
tion of divine eloquence, as regards both form and sub¬ 
stance, arrangement of words, and its revelation of sacred 
things. It is asserted that each well-accredited prophet per¬ 
formed miracles in that particular department of human 
skill or science most flourishing in his age. Thus in the 
days of Moses magic exercised a wide influence, but all the 
magicians of Pharaoh’s court had to submit to the 
superior skill of the Hebrew prophet. In the days of Jesus 
the science of medicine flourished. Men possessed great 
skill in the art of healing; but no physiciau could equal the 
skill of Jesus, who not only healed the sick, but raised the 
dead. In the days of Muhammad the special and most 
striking feature of the age was the wonderful power of the 
Arabs in the art of poetry. Muhammad-ud-Damiri says :— 
“ Wisdom hath alighted on three things—the brain of the 
Franks, the hands of the Chinese and the tongue of the 
Arabs.” They were unrivalled for their eloquence, for the 
skill with which they arranged their material and gave 
expression to their thoughts. It is in this very particular 
that superior excellence is claimed for the Quran. 1 It is 
to the Muhammadan mind a sure evidence of its miraculous 
origin that it should excel in this respect. Muslims say that 
miracles have followed the revelations given to other pro¬ 
phets in order to confirm the divine message. In this 
case the Quran is both a revelation and a miracle. Muham- 


1. “The grandeur of the Quran consists, its contents 
We cannot explain the peculiarly dignified, impressiv 
Semitic sound and parlance ; its sesqtiipedalia verba 
affixes and prefixes, each of them affirming its own p< 
onsly bearing upon and influencing the central root¬ 
like a garment of many folds, or as chosen conrtn 
anointed person of the king.” Literary Remains of Enin 
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niswl hinisol! said :— “ Each prophot has received nuaiiCest 
sigus which carried conviction to men: but that which I 
have received is the revelation. So I hope to have a larger 
following on the day of resurrection than any other prophf t 
has.” fbri Khaldoun says that (< by this the Prophet weans 
that such a wonderful miracle as the Quran, which is also a 
revelation, should carry conviction to a vory large number,” 1 
To a Muslim the fact is quite clear, and so to him the Quran 
is far superior to all the preceding books. Muhammad is 
said to have convinced a rival, Lebid, a poet-laureate, of tbe 
truth of his mission by reciting to him a portion of the now 
second Sura. “ Unquestionably it is one of the very grandest 
specimens of Koranic or Arabic diction. But even descrip¬ 

tions of this kind, grand as they be, are not sufficient to 
kindle and preserve the enthusiasm and the faith and the 

hope of a nation like the Arabs.The poets before him 

had sung of valour and generosity, of love and strife and 

revenge .of early graves, upon which weeps the morning 

cloud, and of the ileoting nature of life which comes and 
goes as the waves of the desert sands, as the tents of a cara¬ 
van, as a flower that shoots up and dies away. Or thoy shoot, 
their bitter arrows of satire right into the enemy’s own soul. 
Muhammad sang of none of these. No lovo-niinstrelsy his, 
not the joys of the world, nor sword, nor camel, nor jealousy, 
nor human vengeance, not the glories of tribe or ancestor. 
He preached Islam.” The very fierceness with which this 
is done, the swearing such as Arab orator, proficient though 
he may have been in the art, had never made, the dogmatic 
certainty with which the Prophet proclaimed his message 
have tended, equally with the passionate grandeur of his 
utterances, to hold the Muslim world spell-bound to the 
letter and imbued with all the narrowness of the book. 

So sacred is the text supposed to be that only the Com- 


1. Prolcgomcnes d’ibu Khaldoun vol. i. p. 194. 
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panions 1 of the Prophet are deemed worthy of being com- 
mei^ators on it. The work of learned divines since then 
has been to. learn the Quran by heart and to master the 
traditions, with the writings of the earliest commentators 
thereon. The revelation itself is never made a subject of 
investigation or tried by the ordinary rules of criticism. If 
only the Isnad, or chain of authorities for any interpretation, 
is good, that interpretation is unhesitatingly accepted as the 
correct one. It is a fundamental article of belief that no 
other book in the world can possibly approach near to it in 
thought or expression. It deals with positive precepts 
rather than with principles. Its decrees are held to be 
binding not in the spirit merely but in the very letter on all 
men, at all times and under every circumstance of life. 
This follows as a natural consequence from the belief iu its 
eternal nature. 

The various portions recited by the Prophet during the 
twenty-three years of his prophetical career were committed 
to writing by some of his followers, or treasured up iu their 
memories. As the recital of the Quran formed a part of 
every act of public worship, and as such recital was an act 
of great religious merit, every Muslim tried to remember as 
much as he could. He who could do so best was entitled 
to the highest honour, and was often the recipient of a sub¬ 
stantial reward. 2 The Arab love for poetry facilitated the 
exercise of this faculty. When the Piophet died the reve¬ 
lation ceased. There was no distinct copy of the whole, 
nothing to show what was of transitory importance, what of 
permanent value. There is nothing which proves that the 
Prophet took any special care of any portions. There seems 
to have been no definite order in which, when the book was 

1. Those who were in constant intercourse with the prophet. ore ciilhs] 
A.-hiib (Companions) ; their disciples are named Tain in (Follower-) ; their 
disciples arc known as Taba-t-'J Yihi'in (Follow.-.- ,.( the Follow ei-)." 

2. “ Thin*, after the urtual diMrihui »>n of the sjKuib tnWn on fho ii<d«l <d 
Cadesia (a. i>. 14) the residue was divided nmon^ thou* who knew must of 
tbs Corf». M Muir, vol, i. p. 6. 
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compiled, the various Bums win arranged, for the Quran, 
as it now exists, is utterly devoid of all historical or logical 
sequence. For a year after the Prophet’s death nothing 
seems to have boon done; but then the battle of Y emana 
took place in which a very large number of the best Quran 
reciters were slain. Omar took fright at this, and address¬ 
ing the Kind if Abu Rakr, said, “The slaughter may again 
wax hot amongst, the repeaters of the Quran in other fields 
of battle, and much may be lost therefrom. Now, there¬ 
fore, my advice is that thou shonldest give speedy orders 
for the collection of the Quran.” Abu Ifckr agreed, and 
said to Zeid who had been an amanuensis of the Prophet:— 
“ Thou art a young man, and wise, against whom no one 
amongst us can cast an imputation.; and thou wert wont to 
write down the inspired revelations of the Prophet of the 
Lord, wherefore now search out the Quran and bring it all 
together.” Zeid being at length pressed to undertake the 
task proceeded to gather the Quran together from “ date 
leaves, and tablets of white stone, and from the hearts of 
men.” In course of time it was all compiled in the order in 
which the book is now arranged. This was the authorized 
text for some twenty-three years after the death of Muham¬ 
mad. Owing, however, either to different modes of recita¬ 
tion, or to differences of expression in the sources from 
which Zeid’s first recension was made, a variety of different 
readings crept into the copies in use. The Faithful became 
alarmed and the Ivhalif Qsmau was persuaded to put a stop 
to such a danger. He appointed Zeid with three of the 
leading men of the Qnraish as assistants to go over the 
whole work again. A careful recension was made of the 
whole, book which wll tk6n assimilated to the Meccan dia¬ 
lect, the purest in Arabia. After this all other copies of 
the Quran were burnt by order of the Khalif, and new 
transcripts were made of th*a'e vised edition which was now 
the only authorised copy. ^As it is a fundamental tenet of 
Islam that the Quran is incorruptible and absolutely free 
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from error, no little difficulty lias been felt in explaining 
tbf&need of Osman’s new and revised edition and of the 
circumstances under which it took place ; but as usual a 
Tradition has been handed down which makes it lawful to 
read the Quran in seven dialects. The book in its present 
form may be accepted as a genuine reproduction of Abu 
Bakris edition with authoritative corrections. We may 
rest assured that we have in the Quran now in use the 
record of what Muhammad said. It thus becomes a funda¬ 
mental basis of Islam- It was a common practice of the 
early Muslims when speaking of the Prophet to say:— 
“ His character is the Quran.” When people curious to 
know details of the life of their beloved master asked 
’Ayesha, one of his widows, about him, she used to reply :—• 
“ Thou hast the Quran, art thou not an Arab and rcadest 
the Arab tongue ? Why dost thou ask me, for the Prophet's 
disposition is no other than the Quran ?” 

Whether Muhammad would have arranged the Quran as 
we now have it is a subject on which it is impossible to 
form an opinion. There are Traditions which seem to show 
that he had some doubts as to its completeness. I give the 
following account on the authority of M. Oaussin de Percival. 
When Muhammad felt his end draw near he said :—“ Bring 
ink and paper: I wish to write to you a hook to preserve you 
always from error.” But it was too late. He could not 
write or dictate and so he said :—“ May the Quran always be 
your guide. Perform what it commands you : avoid what 
it prohibits.” The genuineness of the first part of this 
Tradition is, I think, very doubtful, the latter is quite in 
accordance with the Prophet’s claim for his teaching. The 
letter of the book became, as Muhammad intended it 
should become, a despotic influence in the Muslim world, 
a barrier to freethinking on the part of all the orthodox, an 
obstacle to innovation in all spheres—political, social, intel¬ 
lectual and moral. There are many topics connected with 
it which can be better explained iu the next chapter. Al) 
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ihiif ha- now !<> he bore Hnt-m i- 7lint, the f>‘* hi', w ih» Or : 
found ttim ot Nun H jb <m < 1 > or to m’iiii •! 1 ti ( > fpd * 
une ?ui 1 nor tthidun'nf-lln-n .tiniilim}''**! < '0" b l r 1 >■”"> 
invny fniiri the only position in -w‘h‘h limy cnnbl ton at;> 
friii! Iilim ol tl*e grout (-vs lent to' toblm. 

’Pile Hlnn’lw maintain, withi ufc good jtP'nu, tint' i!k; fol¬ 
low mg verses favourable to tbo cbitoi.-M' to'it f’ti of ‘ho 
HinVSi faction vfi-n moil ted in Osnmton rwvhsit-ii. 

“ O Tidier civ ! believe in toe Hvo Jicrlis:-. fMnittimmud m.d A!;}. 

Ab 11 of tin inurbi i t f t! c 7 no- to l 1 { u f 't n 11 t f. 1 1 
tin; tiny of jadjiment; wo toall not.paw ever /toony vbu svs»h. to: 
(Itirnvi Inin IV' )i>m bonomed Inm to o r 11 to <• I oner '1' ii ! 
hi*- fumity nrn very patient, Their enemy \. w .Wio-«biof• of ninnci'6.-- 

Wo have announced to thee a race o£ jnut-, mat ,-.Dien ? ytoo. will 
not opjioRo-onr orders. My raerey ihkV peace are :Ot! : them Aw 
or (lend. 

As to those' who wait in tlicir way, my mercy is on them;. 1,ht;j , 
.will certainly gain-the mansions oL-Paradise." 

2. Tji b Swkat.i—T he second foundation or Isla-m-is. based, 
orrtho Hadis -{plural Aladis) or. Tradition, - , Comim-s-ucLi 
•frotn’ God given in the-Quran- are called ‘-Uirtf,- -and f. wapfe,- 1 ; 
A comnjand-.given by the Prophet or .an example:set by 
him is called J btainat/ n word meamnp a ”nle» it '•he? 
technically applied to the basis of religious faith and prae?., 
tice, "which is founded on traditional accounts of the-sayings 
and acts of Muhammad. 4 It is the belief common 10 all 
MuKalmans, that the Prophet in-all that he,.did, and. in all 
that ho ,so?J 5 was snpei'iiatnrftTSy guided, and that lu-s words 
and acts are 4o all. time-and to all.his iolldwers divine 
rule of faith and practice. “Wo should know that find 
Almighty has given commands and -.prohibitions to,his ser- 


1. Jfimvin. 2. The twelve Imnins. 3. Al-MsMi is toll siipposetl to he alive. 

4 . These aie culled (1) Rmnmt-i-'Fi'U: lhai which Slulnwtiroul hinielf 
did (2) Snmiat i Qitih, thiU which he snd sleuld w prutwd (3) 
Simnafc-i-Taqnri, that which was done in his Tircsence and whiclilie did.not 
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vants, either by means of the Quran, or by the mouth of His 
Prophet.” 1 Al-Ghazali, a most distinguished theologian, 
writes '“ Neither is the faith according to His will, com¬ 
plete by the testimony to the Unity alone, that is, by simply 
saying, * There is but one God,’ without the addition of the 
further testimony to the Apostle, that is, the statement, 
‘Muhammad is the apostle of God.’” This belief in the 
Prophet must extend to all that he has said concerning the 
present and the future life, for, says the same author, 
" A man’s faith is not accepted till he is fully persuaded of 
those things which the Prophet hath affirmed shall be after 
death.” 

It is often said that the Wahhabis reject Tradition. In 
the ordinary sense of the word Tradition they may ; but in 
Muslim Theology the term Hadis, which we translate Tradi¬ 
tion, has a special meaning. It is applied only to the sayings 
of the Prophet, not to those of some uninspired divine or 
teacher. The Wahhabis reject the Traditions handed down 
by men who lived after the time of the Companions, but 
the Hadis, embodying the sayings of the Prophet, they, 
in common with all Muslim sects, hold to be an inspired 
revelation of God’s will to men. It would be as reasonable 
to say that Protestants reject the four Gospels as to say that 
the Wahhabis reject Tradition. 3 An orthodox Muslim places 
the Gospels in the same rank as the Hadis, that is, lie looks 
upon them as a record of what Jesus said and did handed 
down to us by His Companions. “ In the same way as 
other Prophets received their books under the form of idea*, 
so our Prophet has in the same way received a great number 
of communications which are found in the collections t.i the 


I. Kisala-i-Bertievi. 

•2. The great Wahhabi preacher Muhammad fema’i!, of whom mine 
account wilt he given later on, says in the Tnkwiat ul-lrnan ■ 11 'I he be-t 

of all ways ia to have for principles the winds (holy writnnr*) of lied and 
of Hie ApnslU ; to hold them alone as precedents, and not to allow our own 
Opinion to be exercised.” 
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Traditions (Ahadis). 1 Tins shows that the Suunat imi«t he 
placed on a love! with the Jewish and (Jhmtian Hmptnfes j 
•whilst the Quran is ft revelation superior hi them nil. To 
no sect of Mnsulmnm is the Qnr;in alone the rule of faith. 
The BbhPhw, ii is true, reject the Kiumat, bui they have in 
their own collection of Traditions an exact equivalent. 

The nature of the inspiration of the Sumiat and it*, 
authoritative value are questions of the first importance, 
whether Islam is viewed from a theological or a political 
stand-point, 

" Muhammad said that sevoptjr-thvee sorts wonld arise, 
of whom only one would he worthy of Paradise. The Com¬ 
panions inquired which sect would be so highly favoured. 
The Prophet, replied :—‘ The one which remains (inn in my 
way and in that of my friends .’ If. is certain that this 
must refer to the Ahl-i-Snnnat wa Jama’at.” {Bmram.} 2 3 

It is laid down as a preliminary religions duty that 
obedience should be rendered to the Sunuat of the Prophet. 
Thus in the fourth Sura of the Quran it is written : “ O true 
believers! obey God and obey the apostle,” “ We have- 
not sent any apostle but that he might be obeyed by tile 
permission of God.” From these and similar passages the 
following doctrine is deduced : " ft is plain that the Pro- 
phot (on whom and on whose descendants be the mercy 
and peace of God! 1 is free from sin in what ho ordered to 
bo done, and in what ho prohibited, in all his words and 
acts; for were it otherwise how could obedience rendered 
to him be accounted as obedience paid to God ?”* Believers 
are exhorted to render obedience to God by witnessing to 
His divinity, and to the Prophet by bearing witness to his 
prophetship ; this is a sign of love, and *love is the cause of 
nearness to God. The Prophet himself is reported to have 


1. rmlrfKmitnes (VIbn Kltaldoun vol. i. p. 195. 

2. Tftkmfl-nl-lmau, p. 16. 

3. Mudarij.un-Nabuwat-, p. 285. 
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said, " Obey,me that God may regard you as friends/ 1 
Frog) this statement the conclusion is drawn that “the love 
of God (to man-) is conditional on obedience to the Pro¬ 
phet/' Belief in and obedience to the Prophet are essen¬ 
tial elements of the true faith, and he who possesses not 
both of these is in error. 1 

In order to, show the necessity of this obedience, God is 
said to have appointed Muhammad as the Mediator between 
Himself and man. In a lower sense, believers are to follow 
the "Smuiat” of the four Khalifs, Abu Bakr, Omar, 
Osman, and ! Ali, who are true guides to men. 

To the Muslim all that the Picpfiet did was perfectly in 
accord with the will of God. Moral laws have a different 
application when applied to him, Ilis jealousy, Iris cruelty 
to the -Jewish tribes, his indulgence in licentiousness, his 
bold assertion of equality with God as regards his com¬ 
mands, his every act and word, are sinless, and a guide to 
men as long as the world shall last. It is easy for an 
apologist for. -Muhammad to say that this is an accretion, 
something which engrafted itself on to a simpler system. 
It is no such thing. It is rather one of the essential parts 
of the system. Let Muhammad be his own witness :—“ He 
who loves not my Bnnnat is not my follower.” “ He who 
revives my Sunnat revives me, and will be with me in 
Paradise.” “He who in distress holds fast to the Sunnat 
will receive the reward of a hundred martyrs.” As might 
l:.e expected, the setting up of his own acts -and words as 
w infallible and unvarying rule of faiih accounts more than 
anythino- else for the immobility of the Muhammadan 

,rid, f,,v it 1“ always iriirhul that it HVon 

Clrucb and St.Vo arc onr, Tim Arab proverb, “A1 inulk 
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Thu Faith of Islam. 

To the mind of tho Musalman the rale of the nm in iko 
rule of the other,—a truth soroetimeH forgotten by goiiti- 
rian.n who look hopefully on the reform- of Tnrkey or the 
regeneration of the House of Osman, The Surmat as much 
us tho Quran covers all law, whether political, social, moral, 
or religious. A modern writer who has an intimate awjoain- 
tnueo with Islam says:—“If Islam is to to a power for 
good in the future, it is imperatively neceMUuy to tat off 
the wti'iai system from the religion. -The difficulty lies in 
the close connection betweou the religious and social 
ordinances in the Kuvan, the two are bo intermingled that 
it is hard to see how they can be disentangled without 
destroying both/’ 1 believe this to be impossible, and the 
case becomes still more hopeless when we remember that 
the same remark would apply to the Snnnat. To forget 
this is to go astray, for Ibn Khaldomx distinctly speaks of 
“ the Law derived from the Quran and the Sonant/' of the 
“ maxims of Musalman Law based on the text of the Quran 
and the teaching of tho Traditions.” 1 

Tho Prophot had a great dread of all innovation. The 
technical tom for anything new is " bida’t/’ and of it, it is 
said : “ Bida’t is the changer of Suunat.” In other words, 
if men seek after things new, if fresh forms of thought arise, 
and the changing condition of society demands new modes 
of expression for the Faith, or new laws to regulate the 
community, if in internals or externals, any new thing 
(bida’t) is introduced, if is to be shunned. The law as 
revealed in the Quran and the Sunnat is perfect. Every- 
thing not in accordance with the precepts therein contained 
is innovation, and all innovation is heresy. Meanwhile some 


1. In June 1827, A. n., Sultan Mahmud issued a tnaniFestu protesting 
agtutod interference in the affairs of the Ottoman Empire, u the affairs of 
which are conducted upon the principles of wered hjgwittfnm, and ail the 
regulations of which are strictly connected with the principles of religion.” 
Those principles stiU remain in force, for the fa^nOas Fafcva given by the 
Council of the ’Ulama, in July 1875J, auenfc Khair-ud-din's proposed reforms, 
speaks of “ tho unalterable principles of the Sheri*'* or Law. 
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“ bida’t” is allowable, such as the teaching of etymology 
and syntax, the establishment of schools, guest-houses, &c., 
which things did not exist iu the time of the Prophet; but 
it is distinctly and clearly laid down that compliance with 
the least Sunnat (i.e. the obeying the least of the orders of 
the Prophet, however trivial) is far better than doing some 
new thing, however advantageous and desirable it may be. 

There are many stories which illustrate the importance 
the Companions of the Prophet attached to Sunnat. “ The 
Khalif Omar looked towards the black stone at Mecca, and 
said, ‘ By God, I know that thou art only a stone, and canst 
grant no benefit, canst do no harm. If I had not known 
that the Prophet kissed thee, I would not have done so, 
but on account of that I do it.’ ” Abdullali-Ibn-’Umr was 
seen riding his camel round and round a certain place. In 
answer to an inquiry as to his reason for so doing he said : 
“ I know not, only I have seen the Prophet do so here.” 
Ahmad-Ibn-Hanbal, one of the four great Imams, and the 
founder of the Hanbali school of interpretation, is said to 
have, been appointed on account of the care with which he 
observed the Sunnat. One day when sitting in an assembly 
he alone of all present observed some formal custom autho¬ 
rised by the practice of the Prophet. Gabriel at once 
appeared and informed him that now, and on account of his 
act, he was appointed an Imam. 1 In short, it is distinctly 
laid down that the best of all works is the following of the 
practice of Muhammad. The essence of religion has been 
stated by a learned theologian to consist of three things : 
first, to follow the Prophet in morals and in acts; secondly, 
to eat only lawful food ; thirdly, to be sincere in all actions. 


1. “ The respect which modern Muslims pa 
idolatrous. The imam Ibn Hanbal would ; 
because although he knew the Prophet ale tbet 
he ate them with or without the rind, or whoth 
and he forbade a woman, who questioned him 
act, to spin by the light of torehes passing in i 
the Prophet had not mentioned that it was ' 
Egyptians, vol. i. p. 354. 


t their Prophet is almost 
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' The Sunnat is now known to Musalmins through the col¬ 
lections ol' Traditions gathered together by the meu^whoi-.o 
names they now bear. The whole are called Sihah-Sittab, 
i>r " six correct books.” Not one of these collectors flour¬ 
ished until the third century of the Hijra, and so, as may 
he easily supposed, their work has not passed um-bal- 
longed. There is by no means an absolute consensus of 
opinion among the Sunnis as to the exact value of each 
Tradition, yet all admit that a ‘ genuine Tradition* must bo 
obeyed. Whether the Prophet spoke what in the Traditions 
is recorded as spoken by him under the influence of the 
highest kind of inspiration is, as will be shown in the next 
chapter, a disputed point; but it matters little. Whatever 
may have been the degree, it was according to Muslim 
belief a real inspiration, and thus his every act and word 
became a law as binding upon his followers as the example 
of Christ is upon Christians. 

The Sbia’hs do not acknowledge the Sihah-Sittab, the six 
correct books of the Sunnis, but it by no means follows that 
they reject Tradition. They have five books of Traditions, 
the earliest of which was compiled by Abu Ja’far Muham¬ 
mad a.h. 329, or a century later than the Sahih-i-Bukhiiri, 
the most trustworthy of the Sunni set. Thus all Musahnan 
sects accept the first and second ground of the faith—the 
Quran and the Sunnat—as the inspired will of God ; the 
SMaffis substituting in the place of the Traditions on which 
the Sunnat is based, a collection of their own. What it is 
important to maintain is this, that the Quran alone is to no 
Muaalman an all-sufficient guide. 

3. I.tma*. —The third foundation of the Faith is called 
Ijrna’, a word signifying to be collected or assembled. 
Technically it means the unanimous consent of the leading 
theologians, or what in Christian theology would be called 
the “ unanimous consent of the Fathers.” Practically it is 
a collection of the opinions of the Companions, the Tabi’in 
and the Taba-i-Tabi’in. “ The Law,” says Ibn Khaldoun 
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“ is grounded on the general accord of the Companions and 
theii;,followers.” The election of Abu Bala- to the lvhali- 
fate is called Ijma’-i-Ummat, the unanimous consent of the 
whole sect. The Companions of the Prophet had special 
knowledge of the various circumstances under which special 
revelations had been made ; they alone knew which verses 
of the Quran abrogated others, and which verses were thus 
abrogated. The knowledge of these matters and many other 
details they handed on to their successors, the Tabibn, who 
passed the information on to their followers, the Taba-i- 
Tabibn. Some Muslims, the Wahhabis for example, accept 
only the Ijma’ of the Companions ; and by all sects that is 
placed in the first rank as regards authority ; others accept 
that of the ‘ Fugitives'" who dwelt at Madina; and there arc 
some amongst the orthodox who allow, as a matter of theory, 
that Ijma’ may be collected at any time, but that practically 
it is not done because there are now no Mujtahidin. The 
highest rank a Muslim Theologian could reach was that of 
a Mujtahid, or one who could make an Ijtihad, a word which, 
derived from the same root as -Jihad (a Crescentade), means 
in its technical sense a logical deduction. It is defined as 
the “ attaining to a certain degree of authority in searching 
into the principles of jurisprudence.” The origin of Ijtihad 
was as follows :—Muhammad wished to send a man named 
Mu’az to Yaman to receive some money collected for alms, 
which he was then to distribute to the poor. On appointing 
him he said : “ 0 Mu’az, by what rule will you act He 
replied, “ by the Law of the Quran.” “ But if you find no 
direction therein?” “Then 1 will act according to the 
Sunnat of the Prophet.” “ But what if that fails ?” “ Then 
I will make an Ijtihad and act ou that.” The Prophet raised 
his hands and said, “ Praise be to God who guides the 
messenger of His Prophet in what He pleases.” 1 This is 
considered a proof of the authority of Ijtihad for the Prophet 
clearly sanctioned it. 

1. Muddrij uii-XaWa!, y. 1UW. 
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When tlio Prophet was alive men could go fa/ him with 
their doubts and fears: an infallible authority was arrays 
present ready to give an inspired direction. The Khalifa 
w ho .-ureeedi'd the Prophet had only to administer the Law 
according to the opinions which they know Muhammad had 
held. They were busily engaged in carrying on the work 
of conquest ; they neither attempted any new legislation, 
nor did they depart from the practice of him whom they 
revered. “ In the first days of Islam, the knowledge of the 
Law was purely Traditional. Informing their judgments 
they had no recourse either to speculation, to private opinion, 
or to arguments founded upon analogy.” 1 However, as the 
Empire grew', new conditions of life arose, giving rise to ques¬ 
tions, concerning which Muhammad had given no explicit 
direction. Tins .necessitated the use of Ijtibad. During the 
Khulifates of Abu Bakr, Omar, Osman and ’Alt—thcKhulnfa- 
i-Baslndin, or the Khalifs who could guide men in the right 
way, ilic custom was for the Faitlifn] to consult them as to the 
course of action to be pursued under some new develop¬ 
ment of circumstances; for they knew as none other did the 
Prophet's sayings and deeds, they could recall to their memo- 
ri es a saying or au actf rom which a decision could be deduced. 
In this way all Muslims could feel that in following their 
judgments and guidance they were walking iu the right 
path. But aider the death of •’All, the fourth Khalif, civil war 
and hostile factions imperilled the continuance of the Faith in 
its puritv. At Madina,, where Muhammad’s career as a 
recognised Prophet was best known, devout men commenced 
to learn by heart the Quran, the Snnnat, and the analogical 
judgments (Ijtihad) of the four Khalifs. These men were 
looked up to as authorities, and their decisions were after¬ 
wards known as the ‘ Customs of Madina.’ 

It is not difficult to see that a system, which sought to 
regulate all departments of life, all developments of men’s 
ideas and energies by the Snnnat and analogical deductions 

1. Vroh'goinenes d*Ibn Khaldoun, vol. ii. p. 469. 
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therefrom, was one which not only gave every temptation 
a system could give to the manufacture of Tradition, hut 
one which would soon become too cumbersome to be of 
practical use. Hence, it was absolutely necessary to syste¬ 
matize all this incoherent mass of Tradition, of judgments 
given by Khalifs and Mujtahidin. This gave rise io the 
systems of jurisprudence, founded by the four orthodox 
Imams, to one or other of which all Muslims, except the 
Shia’hs, belong. These Imams, Abu Hanifa, Ibn Malik, 
As-Shafi’i and Ibn Hanbal were all Mujtahidin of the 
highest rank. After them it is the orthodox boli< f that 
there has been no Mnjtahid. Thus in a standard theologi¬ 
cal book much used in India it is written : “Ijma’ is this, 
that it is not lawful to follow any other than the four 
Imams.” “ In those days the Qazi must make no order, 
the Mufti give no fatvii (i.e. a legal decision), contrary to 
the opinion of the four Imams.” “ To follow any other is 
not lawful.” So far then as orthodoxy is concerned, change 
and progress are impossible. 

Imam Abu Hanifa was born at Basra (a. it. 80), but bo 
spent the greater part of his life at Kufa. He was the 
founder and teacher of the body of legists known as ‘ tko 
jurists of Irak.’ His system differs considerably from Hint 
of the Imam Malik who, living at Madina, confined himself 
chiefly to Tradition as the basis of his judgments. Madina 
was full of the memories of the sayings and acts of the 
Prophet; Kufa, the home of Hanifa, on the contrary, was 
not founded till after the Prophet’s death and so possessed 
none of his memories. Islam there came into contact with 
other races of men, but from them it had nothing to learn. 
If these men became Muslims, well and good : if not, the one 
law for them as for the Faithful was the teaching of Muham¬ 
mad. ' Various texts of the Quran are adduced to prove the 
correctness of this position. “ For to thee have we sent 
down the book which clearetb up eveiy thiug.” (Sura xvi. 
91) “ Nothing have we passed over in the book,” (Siira vi. 
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38.) f T iih i 'tilrip i ®mip n 1m d t *ik ~. r li »- -oh 

no) a il ig f rffjioi -phr-dm it’i^ iut r 

(Sura /. ’!>“}, Timm to~B- were held to -pro -e that dl ?&w 
w.ii provided for by anticipation in the Quran, If a vei pc 
could Dot be found brvnug m anv gnen r im-nor, dim logi¬ 
cal deduction-wa-s-resorted.to.-. Thus :/“ IIs it is. vrlio created ■ 
for you all chat is on earth. 5 '. fSnra'ii. W7). According, to tie!. • 
Haniiito pm ts, tin i« a deed of gif which am tb ol l or be ' 
rights-• of • property. Tne f yotd refers :.fco ■ Muslims.- The 
earth 1 m. ytoie tlupbfic-d under three beach :— I) land v I’"oh 
never had-an owner: (2) land which .had an’ owner-and- has 
been abandoned (3) the person, and property--of the; 
Infidels. Prom-the last division the: same legists-deduce the 
lawfulness of slavery; piracy and- consfeaatawttr- against the.- 
unbelievers. To return to Abu Hanlfai- He admitted very few- 
.Traditions as authoritative in his system, which clairasdcbe 
a logical development from the Qurfai. “The merit-of . 
logical fearlessness cannot be denied, to it. The -wants and 
wishes of men, the previous history of a countrv-^al! those . 
considerations, in fact, which are held in theWest to.-die 
the governing principles of legislation, • are .set-aside; by -the - - : 
. legists of Irak as being of no - account whatever.:. . Legislar 
tion is not a science inductive and experimental:,'but logical, 
and deductive.” 2 

Imam Ibn Malik was born at Madina (A.n. 93) . and: Ms 
System of jurisprudence is founded, as ..might- be expected - 
from his -connection‘-with.'the- sacred city; on the “ Customs 
of .Madina.” . His -business -was. to arrange, and systematize 
the Traditions current in Madina, and to fonn; on t oft them 
and the “ Customs” a system of : jurisprudence-embracing;: 
the whole sphere of life. The treatise composed . by liim 
was called tlio “ Muwaita” or “ Tho Boston Path.” The 
greater part of- its contents- are legal, maxims .and opinions : 

- 1. Journal .Asinfciquc imeseric,.-TOtra -xii.. ; , - • -. - . . 

. 2, Osborn’s Islam under llio KbaKfsy p, 1 29; T-. t--'-;.-t- 
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Imam As-Shafn’i. 

delivered by the Companions. His system of jurisprudence, 
therefore, has been described as historical and traditional. 
In an elegy on his death by Abu Muhammad Ja’far it is 
said : “ His Traditions were of the greatest authority ; his 
gravity was impressive ; and when he delivered them, all 
his auditors were plunged in admiration.” 1 The Traditions 
•were his great delight. “ I delight,” said he, “ in testifying 
my profound respect for the sayings of the Prophet of Cod, 
and I never repeat one unless I feel myself in a state of 
perfect purity,” 2 (i. e„, after performing a legal ablution.) 
As death approached, his one fear was lest he should have 
exercised his private judgment in delivering any legal 
opinion. In his last illness a friend went to visit, him, and 
enquiring why he wept, received the following answer : 
" Why should I not weep, and who has more right to weep 
than I ? By Allah ! I wish 1 had been flogged and re¬ 
flogged for every question of law on which I pronounced 
an opinion founded on my own private judgment.” 3 

Imam As-Shafa’i, a member of the Quraish tribe, was 
born A. H. 150. He passed his youth at Mecca but finally 
settled in Cairo where he died (a. u. 201). I bn Khalli- 
kau relates of him that he was unrivalled for his knowledge 
of the Quran, the Snnnat, and the sayings of the Com¬ 
panions. " Never,” said Imam Dm Hanb il, “ have I 
passed a night without, praying for Cod’s mere}’ and bless¬ 
ing upon As-Shafi’i.” "Whosoever pretends,” said Aim 
Timur, “ that he saw the like of As-Sbafi’i for learning is a 
liar.” Having carefully studied the systems of the two 
preceding Imams he then proceeded on an eclectic system 
to form his own. It was a reaction against the system of 
Abu Hanifa.. As-Shafi’i follows rather the traditional 
plan of Ibn Malik. The Hanifite will be satisfied if, in the 
absence of a clear and a direct statement, he finds one 

1, Ibn KhaJlikan’s Biographical Dictionary, vol. it. p. 59t. 

2. Ibid., p, 646. 3. Ibid., vol. ii. p 548. 
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passagem the Qurdn, or one Tradition from which the 
required judgment may bo deduced. The Shari’ite in the 
same circumstances, if Tradition is the source of his deduc¬ 
tion, will require a considerable number of Traditions from 
which to make it. 

imam 11m Hanbal was the last of the four Orthodox 
]minim. Tic was born at .Baghdad (a. h. 164). His 
system is a distinct return to Traditionalism, Ho lived at 
Baghdad dining the reign of the Klmlif Mannui, when 
Orthodox Islam seemed in danger of being lost amid the 
rationalistic speculations, (that is, from an Orthodox Mus¬ 
lim stand-point), and licentious practices of the Court. 
The jurists most in favour at Court were followers of Abn 
Hanifa. They earned the principle of analogical deduction 
to dangerous lengths in order to satisfy the latitadina- 
rianism of the Khalif. Human speculation seemed to be 
weakening all the essentials of the Faith. Ibu Hanbal 
met the difficulty by discarding altogether the principle of 
analogical deduction. At the same time he saw that the 
Maliki system, founded as it was on the “ Customs of 
Madina/’ was ill-suited to meet the wants of a great and 
growing Empire. It. needed to be supplemented. What 
better, what surer ground could he go upon than the Tradi¬ 
tions. Those at least were inspired, and thus formed a safer 
foundation on which to build a system of jurisprudence 
than the analogical deductions of Abu Han!fa did. The 
system of Ibu Hanbal haw almost ceased to exist. There-is 
now no Mufti of this sect at Mecca, though the other three 
are represented there. Still his influence is felt to this day 
in the importance lie attached to Tradition, 

The distinction between the four Imams has been put in 
this way. Abu Hanifa exercised his own judgment. 
Malik and Hanbal preferred authority and precedent. As- 
Sluifi’i entirely repudiated reason. They differ, too, as 
regards the value of certain Traditions, but to each of them 
an authentic Tradition is an incontestable authority. Their 
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opinion on points of doctrine and practice forms the third 
basis of the Faith. 

The Ijmaiof. the four Imams is a binding law upon all 
Sunnis. It might be supposed that -as the growing needs 
of the Empire led to the formation of these schools of 
interpretation ; so now the requirements of modern, social 
and political life might be met bv fresh Imams making new 
analogical deductions. This is not the case. The ortho¬ 
dox belief is, that since the time of the four Imams there 
has been no Mujtahid who could do as they did. If cir¬ 
cumstances should arise which absolutely require some 
decision to be arrived at, it must be. given iu full,accordance 
with the ‘'mazhab/ or school of interpretation, to which the 
person framing the decision belongs. 1 This effectually pre¬ 
vents all change, and by excluding innovation, whether 
good or bad, keeps Islam stationary. Legislation is now 
purely deductive. Nothing must be done contrary to the 
principles contained in the jurisprudence of the four Imams. 
" Thus, in any Muhammadan State legislative reforms are 
simply impossible. There exists no initiative. The Sultan, or 
Khahf. can claim the allegiance of his people only so long 
as he remains the exact executor of the prescriptions of the 


The question then as regards the politics of the “-Eastern 
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Question” is not wlietherMn1jamina.fi was a deceiver or self- 
deceived, an apostle or an impostor ; whether the Quran is 
on the whole good or had; whether Arabia was the better 
or the worse for the change Mohammad wrought; but what 
Islam as a religious and political system has become and is, 
how it now works, what Orthodox Muslims believe and how 
they act in that belief. The essence of that belief is, 
that the system as taught by Prophet, Khalifa and imam,', 
is absolutely perfect.’ Innovation is worse than a mistake. 
It is a crime, a sin. This completeness, tills finality of his 
system of religion and polity, is the very pride and glory of 
a true Muslim. To look for an increase of light in the 
knowledge of his relation to God and the unseen world, in 
the laws which regulate Islam on earth is to admit ilmt 
Muhammad’s revelation was incomplete, and that admission 
no Muslim will make. 

It has been stated on high authority that all that is 
required for the reform of Turkey is that the Qiimius or 
orders of the Sultan should take the place of the Shari’ator 
law of Islam, Precisely so; if this could be done, Turkey 
might be reformed ; but Islam would cease to bo the religion 
of the State. That the law as formulated by the Imam Abu 
Hauifa ill suits the conditions of modem life is more than 
probable; but it is the very function of the Khalif of Islam, 


1. “ Authority becomes sacred because sanctioned by heaven. Despo¬ 
tism, being the first form of consolidated political authority, js thus 
rendered unchangeable aud identical in fact with Government at large.’* 
“Supremo Government lias four stages! (1) where the absolute Prince 
(Muhammad) is among them concentrating in his Own person the four 
cardinal virtues, and this we call the reign of wisdom; (2) where the Prince 
appears no longer, neither do these virtues centre in any single person : but 
are found in four (Abu Bakr, Omar. Osman and ’AU), who govern in concert 
with each other, as if they were one, and this we call the reign of the 
pious; (3) where none of these is to lie found any lunger, but a chief 
(Khalif) arises with a knowledge of the rules propounded by the previous 
ones, aud with, judgment enough to apply and explain them, aud this we 
call the reign of the Snnnac ; (4) Where these latter qualities, again, are 
not to lie met with in a single person, but only in a variety who govern in 
concert ; and this wo call the reign of the Sunnat-foBowers. 

—Akhlak-i-JalaK, pp. 374. 378. 
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which the Sultan claims to be, to maintain it. He is no 
Mujtahid, for such there are not now amongst the Sunnis, 
to which sect the Turks belong. If through stress of cir¬ 
cumstances’ some new law must be made, orthodoxy demands 
that it should be strictly in accord&n ce with the opinion s of the 
Imams. The Shla’hs, in opposition to the Sunnis, hold that 
there are still Mujtahidin, but this opinion arises from their 
peculiar doctrine of the Imainat, a subject we shall discuss a 
little later ou. At first sight it would seem that if there can be 
Mujtahidin who are now able to give authoritative opinions, 
there may be some hope of enlightened progress amongst 
Shla’h people—the Persians for example. There is doubt¬ 
less amongst them more religious unrest, more mysticism, 
more heresy, but they are no further on the road of progress 
than their neighbours ; and the apparent advantage of the 
presence of a Mujtahid is quite nullified by the fact that all 
his decisions must be strictly in accordance with the Quran 
and the Sunnat, or rather with what to the Shia’h stands 
in the place of the Sunnat. The Shia'h, as well as the 
Sunni, must base all legislation on the fossilized system of 
the past, not On the living needs of the present. Precedent 
rules both with an iron sway. The Wahhabis reject all 
Ijma’ except that of the Companions, but that they accept-; 
so when they are called the Puritans of Islam, it must- be 
remembered that they accept as a rule of faith not only the 
Quran, but the Sunnat, and some Ijrna’. 

Iu order to make Ijma’ binding, it is necessary that the 
Mujtahidin should have been unanimous in their opinion or 
in thoir practice. 

The whole subject of Ijtibad is one of the most important 
in connection with the possibility of reforms in a Muslim 
state. A modem Muhammadan writer 1 seeking to show 
that Islam does possess a capacity for progress and that so 
far from being a hard and fast system, it i* able to adapt 
itself to new circumstances, because the Prophet ushered in 
1. Life of Mu ham mud, by Syed Amir 'Ali, p. 5!8& 
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“ an age of active principles,” uses tfie story I have already 
related when describing the origin of Ijtihad (Ante. p. 1.7) to 
prove the accuracy of his statement. Ho makes Mu’m to 
say :— “ I will look first to the Quran, then to precedents of 
the Prophet, and lastly rely upon my own judgment.” It 
is true that Ijtihad literally means ‘ great effort/ it is true 
that the Companions and Mujtaliidin of the first class had 
the power of exercising their judgment in doubtful cases, 
and of deciding them according to their sense of the fitness 
of things, provided always, that their decision contravened 
no law of the Quran or the Sunuat ; but this in no way proves 
that Islam has any capacity for progress, or that “ an age of 
active principles” was ushered in by Muhammad, or that 
liis “ words breathe energy and force, and infuse new life 
into the dormant heart of humanity.” For, though the 
term Ijtihad might, in reference to the men I havo men¬ 
tioned, be somewhat freely translated as “ one’s own judg¬ 
ment,” it can have no such meaning now. It is a purely 
technical term, and its use and only use now is to express 
the “ referring of a difficult case to some analogy drawn 
from the Quran and the Sunn at.” But eveu were the mean¬ 
ing not thus restricted, even though it meant now as it 
sometimes meant at first, “ one’s own judgment /’ still Syed 
Arair ’AM’s position would remain to be proved for, since the 
days of the four Imams, the orthodox believe that there has 
been no Mnjtahid of the first class, and to none but men of 
this rank has such power ever been accorded. Thus grant¬ 
ing, for the sake of argument merely, that the Syed’s 
translation is grammatically and technically correct, all that 
results from it is that the “ ago of active principles” lasted 
only for two centuries. I do not admit that there ever was 
such an ago in Islam, and certainly neither its theological 
development, nor its political growth negative the opposite 
assertion, vie., that Muhammad gave precepts rather than 
principles. The Turks are included in “ the dormant heart 
of humanity,” hut it is difficult to see what " energy and 
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force" is breathed, what “ now life is infused" into them 
by the “ wonderful words" of the Prophet, or what lasting 
good the “ age of active principles” has produced. 

4. Qias is the fourth foundation of Islam. The word 
literally means reasoning, comparing. It is in common use 
in Hindustani and Persian in the sense of guessing, con¬ 
sidering, &e. Technically, it means the analogical reasoning 
of the learned with regard to the teaching of the Quran, 
the Sunnat and the Ijma’. For example, the Quran says 
“ Honour thy father and thy mother and be not a cause of 
displeasure to them.” It is evident from this that dis¬ 
obedience to parents is prohibited, and prohibition implies 
punishment if the order is disobeyed. Again, if the 
Quran and the Sunnat hold children responsible, according 
to their means, for the debts of their father, does it not 
follow that the elder ones ought to fulfil for their parents 
all those obligations which for some reason or other the 
parents may not be able to perform, such as the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, &c. A Tradition said to come from the Companions 
runs thus :—“ One day, a woman came to the Prophet and 
said, 1 my father died without- making the Pilgrimage.’ The 
Prophet said, ‘ If thy father had left a debt what wouldn't 
thou do.’ ‘I would pay the debt.’ ‘ Good, then pay this 
debt also.’ ” The Quran forbids the use of Ivhairmr, an 
intoxicating substance, and so it is argued that wine and 
opium are unlawful, though not forbiddou by mime. I ho 
Wahhabis would extend the prohibition to the use of tobacco. 

From cases such as these, many jurisconsults hold that the 
Mujtahidm of the earliest ago established the. fourth founda¬ 
tion of the faith which they call Qias. It is also called 
I’tibAr-ul-Amsal, or “imitation of an example.” lhc idea 
is taken from the verse: “ Profit by this example, ye wsi > 
are men of insight” (Sura lix. 2). There arc strict run" 
laid down which regulate Qiiis, of winch the mo-u imp- rta'it 
is, that in all cases it must be based on the Quran, the Suti- 
nat, and the Ijma’. In fact, the fundamental idea of Islam 
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is that a perfect law lias been given, even unto details, of 
social and political life. The teaching of Muhammad contains 
11 k* solution of every difficulty that can arise.- Every law 
not provided by the Prophet must be deduced analogically. 
This produces uniformity after a fashion, but only because 
intelloctwd activity in higher pursuits ceases and moral 
stagnation follows. Thus all who come within the range of 
this system am bound down to political servitude. What¬ 
ever in feeling or conviction goes beyond the limits of an 
out-worn set of law's is swept away. There is a wonderful 
family likeness in the decay of all Musalman States, which 
seems to point to a common cause. All first principles are 
contained in tho Quran and the Sumiat; till that does not 
coincide with them must be wrong. They are above all 
criticism. 

Qias, then, affords no hope of enlightened progress, 
removes no fetter of tho past, for in it there must be no 
divergence in principle from a legislation imperfect in its 
relation to modern life and stationary in its essence. 1 In 
the Nihayat-ul-Murad it is written:—“Wo are shut up to 
following the four Imams.” In the Tafsir-i-Ahmadi we 
read:— “ To follow any other than the four Imams is unlawful.'” 
An objector may say that such respect is like the reverence 
the heathen pay to their ancestors. To this an answer is 
given in the preface to tlic Tarjuma-i-Sharh-i-Warjayah. 
The writer there says that it is nothing of the kind. “The 
Mujiahidm are not the, source of the orders of the Law, but 
they are the medium by which we obtain the Law. Thus 
Imam Abu Haiiifa said : ‘We select .first from the Quran, 
then from tho Traditions, then from the decrees of the 
Companions ; we act on what the Companions agreed upon ; 
where they doubt, we doubt.’ The Commentator Jelal-ud- 
din Mahli says, ‘ The common people and others who have 

1. The Muslim ’TJlamft are certainly much tottered by their religion in 
the pursuit of some of the paths of learning; and superstition BOxnetimes 
decides a point which has been controverted for centuries, tone’s Modern 
Egyptians, vol. i. p. 289. 
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not readied the rank of a Mujtahid, must follow one of the 
four Imams/ Then when he enters one Mazhab (sect) he 
must not change. Again, it may be objected that God gave 
no order about the appointment of four Imams. Now, it is 
recorded in a Tradition that the Prophet said, f Follow the 
way of the great company; whosoever departs from it will 
enter hell/ The Followers of the Imams are a great com¬ 
pany.” It is moveover the unanimous opinion, the “lima 5 - 
i-Ummat,” that the Imams rightly occupy the position 
accorded to them. It is a great blessing, as we read in the 
Tafsir-i-Atemadi: “It is of the grace of God, that we are 
shut, up to these four Imams. God approves of this, and 
into this matter proofs and explanations do not enter/' 
Should any one further object that, in the days of the 
Prophet, there were no Mujtahidin, that each man acted on 
a " saying” sis he heard it, that he did not confine his belief 
or conduct to the deductions made by some “ appointed 
Companion, 5 ’ he may be answered thus :—“ For along time 
after the death of the Prophet, many Companions were alive, 
and consequently the Traditions then current wore trust- 
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force unrelieved by any of the reflected glory which shone 
for a while in Cordova and in Baghdad. No nation can 
possibly progress, the foundations of whose legal and theo¬ 
cratic system are what has been described in this chapter. 
When brought into diplomatic and commercial intercourse 
with States possessing the energy and vigour of a national 
life and liberal constitution, Muslim kingdoms must, in the 
long run, fail and pass away. It has been well said that 
“ Spain is the only instance of a country once thoroughly 
infused with Roman civilisation which has been actually 
severed from the empire; and even then the severance, 
though of long duration, was but partial and temporary. 
After a struggle of nearly eight centuries, the higher form 
of social organisation triumphed over the lower and the 
usui’ping power of Islam was expelled.’’ So it ought to be, 
and so indeed it must ever be, for despotism must give way 
to freedom; the life latent in the subject Christian commu¬ 
nities must sooner or later cast off the yoke of a barbarian 
rule, which even at its best is petrified and so is incapable 
of progress. However low a Christian community may have 
fallen, there is always the possibility of its rising again. A 
lofty ideal is placed before it. All its most cherished beliefs 
point forward and upward. In Islam there is no regenera¬ 
tive power. Its golden age was in the past. When the 
work of conquest is done, when a Muhammadan nation has 
to live by industry, intelligence and thrift, it always misera¬ 
bly fails. 

In this chapter whieh must now draw to a close, I have 
tried to prove from authentic and authoritative sources that 

the music of the Celtic heart softened his rough nature, and wooed him into 
Jess churlish habits. Visigoth ami Frank, Hernli and Vandal, blotted out 
their ferocity in the very light of the civilisation they had striven to extin¬ 
guish. Even the Hun, wildest Tartar from the Scythian waste, was touched 
and softened in his wicker encampment amid Paunonian plains j bat the 
Turk—wherever his seymitar reached--degraded, defiled, and defamed; 
blasting into eternal decay Greek, Homan and Latin civilisation, until, when 
all had gone, he sat down, satiated with savagery, to doze for two hundred 
years into hopeless decrepitude. Lieut,.Col. W. F. Butler, c. 8., in Good 
Words for September 1880. 
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the Quran alone is to no Muslim the sole guide of life. 
The fetters of a dogmatic system fasten alike around the 
individual and the community. Islam is sterile, it gives no 
new birth to the spirit of a man, leads him not in search of 
new forms of truth, and so it can give no real life, no last¬ 
ing vitality to a nation . 1 

1. “ The Muslim every where, after a brilliant passage of prosperity, seems 
to stagnate and wither, because there is nothing in his system or his belief 
which lifts him above the level of a servant, and on that level man’s life in 
the long run must not only stagnate but decay. The Christian, on the 
other hand, seems every where in the last extremity to bid disorganization 
and decay defiance, and to find, Antams-like, in the earth which he touches, 
the spring of a new and fruitful progress. For there is that in his belief, 
his traditions, and in the silent influences which pervade the very atmos¬ 
phere around him, which is ever moving him, often in ways that lie knows 
not, to rise to the dignity and to clothe himself with the power which the 
Gospel proposes as the prize of his Christian calling. The submissive 
servant of Allah is the highest type of Moslem perfection; the Christian 
ideal is the Christ-like sou .”—British Quarterly, No. exxx. 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER I. 


QrnsTiON.N connected will) Ijtibad arc po important in Islam, that. 1 
think it well to give in the form of a note a fuller and more technical 
account of it, than ! could do in the Chapter just concluded. This 
account which I shall now give is that of a learned MusalmaU, and is, 
therefore, of the highest value. Tt consists of extracts from an 
article in the Journal Asiatiqne. Quatrieme Sdrie, tome, 1.1, oil “ Le 
Marche et les Progres de hi .Jurisprudence parmiles Sectes ortho- 
doxes Muealmnncs" by Mirzu, Kazim Beg. Professor in the University 
of St. Petersburg. It entirely supports all that has been said of the 
rigid character of Muhammadan Law, and of the immobility of 
systems founded thereon. 

“ Orthodox Musalmans admit the following propositions as axioms. 

1. God the only legislator has shown the way of felicity to the 
people whom Ho has chosen, and in order to enable them to walk in 
that way Ho has shown to them the precepts which are found, partly 
in the eternal Quran, and partly in the sayings of the Prophet trans¬ 
mitted to posterity by the Companions and preserved in the Sunnat. 
That way is called the “ Shari’at."’ The rules thereof are called 
Ahkam. 

2. The Quran and the Sunnnt, which since their manifestation arc 
the primitive sources of the orders of the Law, form two branches 
of study, rh„, Ilro-i-'L’afsir, or the interpretation of the Quran find 
llm-i-Hadfs, or the study of Tradition. 

3. All the orders of the Law have regard either to the actions 
(Din), or to the belief (Iman) of the Mukallifs. 1 

•1. As the Quran and the Sunnat are the principal sources from 
whence the precepts of the Shariat have been drawn, so the rules 
recognized as the principal elements of actual jurisprudence are the 
subject, of llm-f-f’iqh, or the science of Law. 

Fiqh in its root signifies conception, comprehension. Thus 
Muhammad prayed for Ibn Mas'ud: “May God make him compre- 

1. A Mukallif is one who is subject to the Law. A Ghair-i-Mukallif is 
one not so subject, such as a minor, au idiot, Ac. The term Mukallif is 
thus equivalent to a consistent Muslim, one who takes trouble (taklif) in 
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hend (Faqqihahu), and make him know the interpretation of the 
Quran.” Muhammad in his quality of Judge and chief of the 
Believers decided, without appeal or contradiction, all the affairs of 
the people. His sayings served as a guide to the Companions. 
After the death of the Prophet the first Khalifs acted on the autho¬ 
rity of the Traditions. Meanwhile the Quran and the Sunuat, the 
principal elements of religion and legislation, became little by little 
the subject of controversy. It was then that men applied them¬ 
selves vigorously to the task of learning by heart the Quran and the 
Traditions, and then that j urisprudence became a separate science. 
No science had as yet been systematically taught, and the early Musal- 
mans did not possess books which would serve for such teaching. 
A change soon, however, took place. In the year in which the 
great jurisconsult of Syria died (a. h. 80) N’imiin bin Sabit, sumamed 
Abu Hanifa was born. He is the most celebrated of the founders of 
the schools of jurisprudence, a science which ranks first in all Mus¬ 
lim seats of learning. Until that time and for thirty years later the 
Mufassirs.i the Mnhaddis, 2 and the Fuqiha,3 had all their know¬ 
ledge by heart, and those who possessed good memories were highly 
esteemed. Many of them knew by heart the whole Quran with the 
comments made on it by the Prophet and by the Companions; they 
also knew the Traditions and their explanations, and all the com¬ 
mands (Ahkam) which proceed from the Quran, and tlic Sunuat. 
Such men enjoyed the right of Mujtahidin. They transmitted their 
knowledge to their scholars orally. It was not till towards the 
middle of the second century a. h. that treatises on the different 
branches of the Law were written, after which six schools (Mazliabs) 
of jurisprudence were formed. The founders, all Imams of the first 
class, were Abu Hanifa, the Imam-i-’Azam or gnat Imam (a. h. 
ISO), 4 Safian As-Sauri (a. h. 161), Malik (A. it. 179), As-Shafa'i (a. n. 
204), Hanbal (a.h. 241) and Imam Daud Az-Zahari (a. u. 270). The 
two sects founded by Siam and Zahari became extinct in the eighth 
century of the Hijra. The other four still remain. These men 
venerated one another. The younger ones speak with great respect, 
of the elder. Thus Sbafa’i said“ No one in the world was so well 
versed in jurisprudence as Abu Hanifa was, and he who has read 
neither his works, nor those of his disciples knows nothing of juris¬ 
prudence.” Hanbal when sick wore a shirt which had belonged 1 n 
Shafa’I, in order that he might be cured of his malady; but all this 


1. Commentators on the Quran. 2. The Tradltionists. 

3. Plural of Faqih, a theologian. 4. I have given the dates of thcii (teat la 
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did not prevent tbom starting schools of their own, for the right of 
Jjtilmd is granted to those who arc real Mujtahidiu. Thera are 
throe degrees of Ijtihad. 

1- Al-ljtiiui.il fi’l Shari’: absolute independence in legislation 

2. Al-Ijtihad fi'l Mazlmb: authority in the judicial systems 
found., d by the Mujtnhidin of tlio first class. 

d. Al-Jjtihad fi'l Masail : authority in cases which have not been 
decided by the anthers of the four systems of jurisprudence. 

The first is called a complete and absolute authority, the second 
relative, the third special. 

THE iTEST DEGREE OF IJTIHAD. 

Absolute independence in legislation is the gift of God. He to 
whom it is given when seeking to discover the meaning of the Divine 
Daw is not bound to follow any other teacher. He can use his own 
judgment. This gift was bestowed on the jurisconsults of the firat, 
and to .some in the second and third centuries. The Companions, 
however, who were closely connected with the Prophet, having 
transmitted immediately to their posterity the treasures of legisla¬ 
tion, arc looked upon as Mujtahidin of much higher authority than 
those of the second and third centuries. Thus Abu Hanifa says:— 
“ That which comes to us from the Companions is on our head and 
eyes (i.e„ to be received with respect): as to that which conies from 
the Tabi'm, they are men and we are men.” 

.Since, the time of the Tabi’fn this degree of Ijtihad has only 
been conferred on the six great Imams. Theoretically any Muslim 
can attain to this degree, but it is one of the principles of jurispru¬ 
dence that the confirmation of tliis rank is dependent on many con¬ 
ditions. and so noono now gains the honour. These conditions arc .— 

1. The knowledge of the Quran and all that is related to it; that 
is to say, a complete knowledge of Arabic literature, a profound 
acquaintance with the orders of the Quran and all their sub-divisions, 
their relationship to each other and their connection with the orders 
of the Sunnat. The candidate should know when, and why each 
verse of the Quran was written, he should have a perfect acquaint¬ 
ance with the literal meaning of the words, the speciality or gene¬ 
rality of each clause, the abrogating and abrogated sentences. He 
should he able to mako clear the meaning of the ‘obscure’ passages 
(Mntoshabih), to discriminate between the literal and the allegorical, 
the universal and the particular. 

2. He must know the Quran by heart with all the Traditions 
and explanations. 
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3. He must have a perfect knowledge, of the Traditions, or at 
least of three thousand of them. . 

He must know their source, history, object and their connection 
with the laws' of the Quran. . He should know by heart the most 
important Traditions. 

4. A,pious and austere life. 

5. A profound knowledge of alh the sciences of the Law. ' 

Should any one now aspire to such a degree another condition 

would be added, via :— 

6. A complete knowledge of the four schools of jurisprudence. 

The obstacles, then, are almost insurmountable. On the one hand, 

there is the severity of the TTlama, which requires from the candidate 
things almost impossible; on the other, there is the attachment of 
the ’Ulama to their own Imams, for should such a man arise no one 
is bound now to listen to him. Imam Hanbal said:—“ Draw your 
knowledge from whence the Imams draw theirs, and do not content 
yourself with following others for that is certainly blindness of 
sight”. Thus the schools of the four Imams remain intact after a 
thousand years have passed, and so the ’Ulama recognise since the 
time of these Imams no Mujtabid of the first degree. Ibn Hanbal 
was the last. 

The rights of the man who attained to this degree were very im¬ 
portant. He was not bound to be a disciple of another, he was a 
mediator between the Law and his followers, for whom he established 
a system of legislation, without any one having the right to make any 
objection. He had the right to explain the Quran, the Sunnnt and 
theljma’ according as he understood them. He used the Prophet's 
words, whilst his disciples only used his. Should a disciple find 
some discrepancy between a decision of bis own Imam and the 
Quran or Traditions, he must abide by the decision of the Imam. The 
Law does not permit him to interpret after his own fashion. When 
once the disciple has entered the sect of one Imam he cannot leave 
it and join another. He loses the right of private judgment, for 
only a Mujtahid of the first class can dispute the decision of one of 
the Imams. 'Theoretically such Mujiabidin may still arise; but, :>« 
we, have already shown, practically they do not. 

■ THE SECOND DEGREE OF OTTIIAD. 

This degree has been granted to the immediate disciples of the 
great Imams who have elaborated the systems of their master®. 
They enjoyed the special eanaidoratkm o' the contemporary ’Ulama, 
and of their respective fm&ms who in some roses ha ve allowed them 
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to retain their own opinion. The most famous of these men are 
the two disciples of Abu Hanifa,, Abu Yusuf and Muhammad bin »1 
Hasan. In a secondary matter their opinion carries groat Weight, 
it is laid down as a rule that a Mufti may follow the unanimous 
opinion of these two even when it goes against that of Ahu Hanifa. 

THE THIRD DEGREE Of IJTJHAD. 

This is the degree of special independence. The candidates for it 
should have a perfect knowledge of all the branches of jurisprudence 
according to the four schools of the Arabic language and literature. 
They can solve cases which come before them, giving reasons for 
their judgment, or decide on cases which have not beon settled by 
previous Mujoahidfn; but in either case their decisions must always 
be in absolute accordance with the opinions of the Mujtahidln of the 
first and second classes, and with the principles which guided them. 
Many ot these men attained great celebrity during their lifetime, but 
to most of them this rank is not accorded till after their death. 
Since Imam Qizi Khan died (a. ii. 592), no one has been recognised 
by the Sunnis as a Mujtahid even of the third class. 

There are three other inferior classes of jurists, called Muqallidin, 
or followers of the Mujtahidfn; but all that the highest in rank amongst 
them can do is to explain obscure passages in the writings of the older 
jurisconsults. By some of the "IJlama they are considered to be equal 
to the Mujtahidin of the third class. If there are several conflicting 
legal opinions on any point, they can select one opinion on which to 
base their decision. This a. mere QfLzi cannot do. 1^ such a ease he 
would have to refer to these men, or to their writings for guidance. 
They seem to have written commentaries on the legal systems with¬ 
out originating anything new. The author of the Hidayah, who lived 
at the end of the sixth century, was a Muqallid. 

Such is Mirza Kazim Beg's account. The whole article, of which 
i have only given tho main points, is worthy of the closest study. 
It shows how “the system, as a whole, rejects experience as a 
guide to deeper insight or wider knowledge; tramples upon the 
teaching of the past; pays no hoed to diflerences of climate,charac¬ 
ter, or history; but regards itself as a body of absolute truth, one 
jot or tittle of which cannot be rejected without incurring the ever¬ 
lasting wrath of God.” 1 


1. Osborn's Islam un 
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CHAPTER IS. 


EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN AND THE 
TRADITIONS. 

The following account of this branch of Muslim theology, 
technically called Tlm-i-Usul, may be introduced by a few 
remarks on the nature of inspiration according to Islam, 
though that is not strictly speaking a portion of this study. 

There are two terms used to express different degrees of 
inspiration, Walri and Ilham. Wahl is the term applied to 
the inspiration of the Quran, and implies that the very 
words are the words of God. It is divided into Wahl Zahir 
(external inspiration), and Wahi Batin (internal inspira¬ 
tion). ''The whole book was prepared in heaven. Muham¬ 
mad, instructed by Gabriel, is simply the medium through 
which the revelation of Wahi Zahir reaches man. The 
Wahi Quran, i.e., the highest form of inspiration, always 
came to the ear of the Prophet through the instrumentality of 
Gabriel. In Muhammadan theology, this is the special 
work of Gabriel. Thus in the Traditions it is related that 
he appeared to Adam twelve times, to Euoch four, to Noah 
fifty, to Abraham forty-two, to Moses four hundred, to 
Jesus ten times, to Muhammad twenty-four thousand times. 

Ilham means the inspiration given to a saint or to a pro¬ 
phet when he, though rightly guided, delivers the subject 
matter out of his own mind, and is not a mere machine to 
reproduce the messages of Gabriel. There is a lower form 
of Wahi Zahir, which is called Isharat-ul-Malak (literally, 
“sign of the Angel.”; This expresses what Muhammad 
meant when he said : “ The Holy Ghost has entered into my 
heart.” In other words, he received the inspiration through 
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Gabriel, but not by word of mouth. This form of inspira¬ 
tion is higher than that possessed by saints, and is usually 
applied to the inspiration of the Traditions. This is denied 
by some, who say that except when delivering the Quran 
Muhammad spoke by Ilham and not by Wahi. The 
practical belief is, however, that the Traditions were Wahi 
inspiration, and thus they come to be as authoritative as 
the Quran. Sharastani speaks of " the signs (sayings) of 
the Prophet whichhavo the marks of Wahi,” 1 This opinion 
is said by some Muslim theologians to be supported by the 
first verse of the fifty-third Sura, entitled the Star. "By 
the Star when it setteth; your companion Muhammad erreth 
not, nor is he led astray, neither doth he sjtmk of his own 
will. It is none other than a revelation which hath been 
revealed to him.” In any case the inspiration of Muhammad 
is something quite different front the Christian idea of in¬ 
spiration, which is to Musalmans a very imperfect mode of 
transmitting a revelation of God's will. 

That there should be a human as well as a divine side to 
inspiration is an idea not only foreign, but absolutely repug¬ 
nant to Muhammadans. The Quran is not a book of prin¬ 
ciples. It is a book of directions. The Quran describes 
the revelation given to Moses thus :—“ We wrote for him 
upon the tables a monition concerning every matter and said: 
‘ Receive them thyself with steadfastness, and command thy 
people to receive them for the observance of its most goodly 
precepts/ ” (Sura vii. 142). It is such an inspiration as 
this the Quran claims for itself. Muhammad's idea was 
that it should be a complete and final code of directions in 
every matter for all mankind. It is not the word of a 
prophet enlightened by God. It proceeds immediately from 
God, and the word ‘ say’ or ‘ speak’ precedes, or is under¬ 
stood to precede, every sentence. This to a Muslim is the 
highest form of inspiration ; this alone stamps a book as 


1. Dabiatan, p. 214. 
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divine. It is acknowledged that the Injil—the Gospel— 
was given by Jesus; but as that, too, according to Muslim 
belief, was brought down from heaveu by the angel Gabriel 
during the month of Ramazan, it is now asserted that it has 
been lost, and that the four Gospels of the New Testament 
are simply Traditions collected by the writers whose names 
they bear. Their value is, therefore, that of the second 
foundation of the Islamic system. 

The question next arises as to the exact way in which 
Gabriel made known his message to Muhammad. The 
Mudarij-un-Nabuwat, a standard theological work, gives 
some details on this point. 1 Though the Quran is all of 
God, both as to matter and form, yet it was not all made 
known to the Prophet in one and the same manner. The 
following are some of the modes :— 

1. It is recorded on the authority of ’Ayesha, one of 
Muhammad's wives, that a brightness like the brightness 
of the morning came upon the Prophet. According to some 
commentators this brightness remained six months. In 
some mysterious way Gabriel, through this brightness or 
vision, made known the will of God. 

2. Gabriel appeared in the form of Dahiali, one of the 
Companions of the Prophet, renowned for his beauty and 
gracefulness. A learned dispute has arisen with regard to 
the abode of the soul of Gabriel when he assumed the bodily 
form of Dahiah. At times, the angelic nature of Gabriel 
overcame Muhammad, who was then translated to the world 
of angels. This always happened when the revelation was 
one of bad news, such as denunciations or predictions of 
woe. At other times, when the message brought by Gabriel 
was one of consolation and comfort, the human nature of 
the Prophet overcame the angelic nature of the angel, who, 
ia Quch case, having assumed a human form, proceeded to 
deliver the message. 


1. pp. 603—610. 
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3. The Prophet hoard at times the noise of the tinkling' 
of a boll. To him alone was known the meaning of the 
sound. lie alone could distinguish in, and through it, the 
words which Gabriel wished him to understand. The effect 
of this mode of Wahi was more marvellous than that of any 
of the other ways. When his ear caught the sound, his 
whole frame became agitated. On the coldest day, the 
perspiration, like beads of silver, would roll down his face. 
The glorious brightness of his countenance gave place to a 
ghastly hue, whilst tho way in which he bent down his 
head showed the intensity of the emotion through which he 
was passing. If riding, the camel on which he sat would 
fall to the ground. The Prophet one day, when reclining 
with his head in the lap of Zeid, heard the well known 
sound: Zeid, too, knew that something unusual was hap¬ 
pening, for so hoavy became the head of Muhammad that it 
was with the greatest difficulty he could support tho weight. 

4. At the time of the Mi’raj, or night ascent into heaven, 
God spoke to the Prophet without «£he intervention of an 
angel. It is a disputed point whether the face of the Lord 
was veiled or not. 

5. God sometimes appeared in a dream, and placing his 
hands on the Prophet/s shoulders made known his will. 

6. Twice, angels having each six hundred wings, appeared 
and brought the message from God. 

7. Gabriel, though not appearing in bodily form, so in¬ 
spired the heart of the Prophet that the words he uttered 
under its influence were the words of God. This is techni¬ 
cally called Ilka, and is by some supposed to be the degree 
of inspiration to which the Traditions belong. 

Above all, the Prophet was not allowed to remain In any 
error; if, by any chance, ho had made a wrong deduction 
from any previous revelation, another was always sent to 
rectify it. This idea has been worked up to a science of 
abrogation, according to which some verses of the Quran 
abrogate others. Muhammad found it necessary to shift 
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his stand-point more than once, and thus it became neces¬ 
sary to annul earlier portions of his revelation. 

Thus in various ways was the revelation made known to 
Muhammad. At first there seems to have been a season of 
doubt (Ante p. 3), the dread lest after all it might be a 
mockery. But as years rolled on confidence in himself and 
in his mission came. At times, too, there is a joyousness 
in his utterances as he swears by heaven and earth, by God 
and man; but more often the visions were weird and terri¬ 
ble. Tradition says :—“ He roared like a camel, the sound 
as of bells well-nigh rent his heart in pieces.” Some 
strange power moved him, his fear was uncontrollable. For 
twenty years or more the revelations came, a direction on 
things of heaven and of earth, to the Prophet as the spiri¬ 
tual guide of all men, 1 to the Warrior-Chief, as the founder 
of political unity among the Arab tribes. 

A Muhammadan student, after passing through a course 
of instruction in grammar, rhetoric, logic, law, and dogma¬ 
tics, at length reaches the stage when he is permitted to 
enter upon the study of “’Ilm-i-usul,” or the exegesis 
of the Quran, and the inspired sayings of the Prophet. 
This done, he can henceforth read the approved commen¬ 
taries in order to learn what the Fathers of Islam have to 
say. This science in one way fits him to be a commentator, 
for *the work of a Muslim divine now is, not to bring things 
“ new and old” out of the sacred book, but to hand down 
to others the things old. There is no indwelling spirit in 
the Church of Islam which can reveal to the devout mind 
new views of truth, or lead the pious scholar on to deeper 
and more profound knowledge. 

The greatest proficient in theology is the man who can 
repeat the Quran by heart, who knows also and can repro¬ 
duce at will what the early commentators have said, who can 
remember, and quote in the most apposite manner, the Pro- 

X. " It (the Quran) is simply an instruction for all mankind.” (Sura 
Kii. 104). 
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plioi’s sayings preserved in the Traditions handed down by 
tho Companions, their followers, and their followers’ fol¬ 
lowers, who can point out a flaw in tho Isnod (i. e. chain of 
narrators) of a Tradition quoted by an opponent, or main¬ 
tain, by repeating tho long list of names, the authority of 
the Isnad of the Tradition he quotes himscdf. A good 
momory, not critical acumen, is the great desideratum in a 
Muslim theologian. Tho chiof qualification of a Hafiz, a 
man who can repeat the whole Quran by heart, is not that 
he shall understand its moaning, but that he shall he able 
to pronounce each word correctly. By men who are not 
Arabs by birth, this is only to bo attained after years of 
practice from childhood. The Sunnis say that no Shia’h 
can ever become a Hafiz, from which fact they draw tho 
conclusion that tho Shia’hs are heretics. In the early days 
of Islam, the great authorities on the question of the correct 
pronunciation of the Quran were the Khalifs Abu Bakr, 
Omar, Osman, and ’All, and ten of the Companions, who 
learned from the Prophet himself the exact way in which 
Gabriel had spoken.' The Arabic of heaven was the Arabic 
of Islam. The effort, however, to preserve one uniform 
method of repeating the Quran failed. Men of Other lands 
could not acquire the pure intonation of Mecca, and so no 
less than seven different ways of reading the sacred book 
became current. Here was a great difficulty, hut it proved 
surmountable. Abu Ibn Kab, one of the Companions, had 
become so famous as a reader that the Prophet himself said: 
r ‘ read the Quran under Abu Ibn Kab.” These men re¬ 
membered that Abu Ibn Kab had stated, that one day when 
scandalized at man after man who entered the mosque re¬ 
peating the Quran in different ways, he spoke to Muham¬ 
mad about it. His Highness said : “ 0 Abu Ibn Kab ! in¬ 
telligence was sent to mo to read the Quran in one dialect, 
and I was attentive to the Court of God, and said : ' make 
easy tho reading of the Quran to my sects/ These instruc¬ 
tions wore scut to me a second time saying .* 1 read the 
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Qurf.Q in two dialects.’ Then I turned myself to the Court 
of God saying: 1 make easy the reading of the Quran to my 
sects.’ Then a voice was sent to me the third time saying : 
‘ read the Qurfn in seven dialects.’ ” 

This removed all difficulty, and the foresight displayed 
by the Prophet in thus obtaining a divine sanction for the 
various ways of reading was looked upon as a proof of his 
inspiration. Thus arose the “ haft qirf,at,” or seven read¬ 
ings of the Quran, now recognised. 

In the Qurfn compiled by the order of the Khallf Osman 
there were no vowel-points, but when men of other countries 
embraced Islam they found great difficulty in mastering 
Arabic. Khalid bin Ahmad, a great grammarian, then in¬ 
vented the short vowels and other diacritical marks. The 
seven famous “ Readers” whose names have been given to 
the various modes of reading, are Imam Nail of Madina, 
Imam Ibn-i-Kasir of Mecca, Imam Abu ’Umr of Basra, Imam 
Hamza of Kufa, Imam Ibn ’Amir of Syria, Imam ’Asim of 
Kufa, Imam Kisae of Kufa. 1 These learned men affixed 
different vowel-points in many places in the Quran, and thus 
slight differences of meaning arose. In India the “ qira,at 
—reading,—of Imam ’Asim is followed by both Sunnis and 
Shia’hs. There are three readings of lesser note allowable, 
whep reading the Qurfn privately, but not when reading 
any part in a liturgical service. During the month of Rama¬ 
zan the Qurfn is repeated every night in the mosque, it 
being so arranged that one-thirtieth part shall be recited 
each night. The Imam of the mosque, or public Reader, 
(Qarf) who commences according to one of the seven recog¬ 
nised readings (qira,at), must keep to the same all the month. 
As he has to recite without a book this involves a great exer¬ 
cise of the memory. A good Hafiz will know the whole seven 
varieties. The various readings thus introduced, though 
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unimportant in their nature, 1 amount to about five hun¬ 
dred in number. The following are a few illustrations. 
In the second Sura Abu ’CJmr reads: “Nor shall ye be 
questioned concerning that which they have done;” but 
’Asim reads : “ That which ye have done.” This is caused 
bj putting two dots above the line instead of below it. Again 
■’Asim reads : “ Enter ye the gates of hell” (Sura xxxix. 
73), but Nafi reads: “Ye mill he mo do to enter hell,”—■ 
that is, by a slight change the passive is substituted for the 
active voice. These are fair samples of the rest. No doc¬ 
trine, so far as I know, is touched, but the way in which 
Tradition records the Prophet's anticipation of the difficulty 
is instructive to the student of Islam. At times, too, fierce 
disputes have arisen between the followers of the seven 
famous Readers whose names I have given above. In 
the year 935 a.ii., Ibn Shanabud, a resident of Baghdad, 
ventured to introduce some difierent readings in his recital 
of the Quran. The people of Baghdad, not knowing 
these, were furious, and the Khalif was compelled to cast 
the offender into prison. A Council of divines was called 
together, before whom the unhappy Ibn Shanabud was pro¬ 
duced. For a while he maintained the correctness of his 
“ readings,” but after being whipped seven times he said : 
“ I renounce my manner of reading, and in future I shall 
follow no other than that of the' manuscript drawn up by 
the Khalif Osman, and that which is generally received.” 8 
Closely connected with this subject is the history of the 
rise of the science of grammar. As Islam spread, it became 
necessary to expound the Quran to persons unacquainted 
with Arabic.. The science of grammar then became an 
important branch of study, and the collection of Traditions 
a necessary duty. The Faithful were for a long time in 

1. The opinion of Von Hammer, quoted by Sir W. Muir, in his iife of 
Muhammad (yol. i. page 27) seems to be correct, “ We may hold the Quran 
to be as surely Muhammad’s words as the Muhammadans hold it to be the 
Word of God.” 

2. Ibn Khallikan’a Biographical Dictionary, vol. iii p. 16. 
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doubt, as to the lawfulness of applying the laws of grammar 
to so sacred a book. There was no command in the book 
itself to do so, nor had the Prpphet given any directions on 
this point. It was then neither “ farz” nor “ sunnat,” that 
is, neither a command based on the Quran nor one based on 
any saying or act of the Prophet. The Traditions, however, 
solve the difficulty. 

A1 Mamun, the distinguished though heretical K Hal if of 
Baghdad, was a patron of A1 Farra, the chief of grammarians. 
A distinguished pupil of his, Abu’l ’Abbas Thalub, on his 
death-bed expressed his belief iti the fact that the Quran- 
ists, the Traditionists, and others, had gained their heavculy 
reward, but he had been only a grammarian, and grammar 
after all was, in connection with the Quran, a science of 
doubtful legality. The friend to whom he told his doubts 
and fears went home and saw a vision. It is recoi'ded 
that he had a vision in his sleep that very night, in which 
he saw the blessed Prophet, who said to him : “ Give my 
greeting to Abu’l ’Abbas Thalub, and say, ‘ thou art master 
of the superior science.’ ” The Prophet had now spoken, 
and henceforth grammar became a lawful study in Islam. 
Muslims now quote the Quran as a perfect model of style ; 
it may be well to remember that the rules have been made 
for it, and that, therefore, it is but natural that it should be 
perfect according to the present canons of Arabic gratn- 

The question of the interpretation of the text speedily 
became a very important branch of the “’Ilm-i-usul.” It 
is said that the Quran was brought from Paradise by Gab¬ 
riel to Muhammad as occasion required. The Prophet was 
reproached for not having a complete revelation, and 

1. “Were we to examine the Quran by the rules of rhetoric and eriticimt 
as they are taught in Muslim schools, we should be obliged to nckuoa. 
ledge that it is the perfection of thought and^PXj.rrs«io»y an inevitable 

booh."—Baron M. de Slane, iu the introduction to lbu KhtdKkaitV Heart-t- 
phical Dietionory. 
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answered the reproach by the following verse, sent for 
the purpose. “ The infidels say, ‘ unless the Quran be 
sent dowu to him all at once’—but in this way we establish 
thy heart in it, in parcels hare we parcelled it out to thee” 
(Sura xxv. 34). The revelation thus given is entirely 
objective ; it came to the ear of the Prophet through the 
teaching of Gabriel. “ Yet it is a glorious Quran, -written 
on the presumed, Table” (Siira Ixxxv. 22). Gabriel ad¬ 
dresses the Prophot thus : “ When we have recited it then 
follow thou the recital.” (Sura Ixxv. 18). The external 
mode in which it came is referred to in the verse : " We 
have sent down to thee an Arabic Quran.” (Suraxx. 112). 
The fragmentary way in which the Quran was given 1 was 
not without its difficulties. Some passages contradicted 
others, some were difficult to understand. To the Prophet 
alone was the solution known. The knowledge he com¬ 
municated to his immediate followers, the Companions, as 
they are called, thus : “To thee have we sent down this 
book of monitions, that thou mayest make clear to men what 
hath been sent down to them.-” (Siira xvi. 46). 

Ibn Khaldoun says : “ The Prophet unfolded the mean¬ 
ing, distinguished between abrogated and abrogating verses, 


1. There are many Traditions which refer to this fact. Omar Ibu al Khat- 
tiib said : “ I accorded with ray cherislier (i. e., God) in three things. One 
is that 1 said, ‘ 0 messenger of Goil! if we were to say onr prayers in 
Abraham’s place it would be better.’ Then a revelation came down ‘ Take 
the place of Abraham for a place of prayer.’ The second is, that I said, 
‘ 0 messenger of God ! good and bad people come to your house; and 1 do 
not see that it is fitting ; therefore, if you order yonr women to be shut up 
it will be better.’ Then the rovelation for doing so came down. The 
third is, that his Majesty’s wives wero all agreed in, a story about his 
drinking honey; and he had vowed never to drink it more. Then I said to Ms 
Majesty’s wives, ‘ Should the Prophet divorce yon, God will give him better 
in exchange.’ Then a revelation, came down agreeing with what X said." 

’Ayesha said •.—“ I was reflecting on those women who had given 
themselves to the Prophet, and said ‘ What! does a woman givo herself 
away r’ Then the revelation descended : 11 Thou mayest deeiine for the 
present whom thou wilt of them, and thou mayest take to thy bed her 
whom thou wilt, and whomsoever thou slratt tong for of those thou slialt 
have before neglected : and this shall be no crime in .thee.’ (Siira xrxiii. 
61). I said: ‘ I see nothing in which your God doth not hasten to please 
you: whatsoever you wish He dooth.’ ’’ 
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and communicated this knowledge to his Companions. It 
was from his mouth that they knew the meaning of the 
verses and the circumstances which led to each distinct 
revelation being made.” 1 The Companions thus instructed 
became perfectly familiar with the whole revelation. This 
knowledge they handed down by word of mouth to their 
followers, the Taba’in, who in their turn passed it on to their 
followers the Taba-i-Taba’in. The art of writing then 
became common, and the business of the commentator hence¬ 
forth was to collect together the sayings of the Companions 
thus handed down. Criticism of a passage in the Quran was 
not his duty, criticism of a comment made on it by a Com¬ 
panion was beyond his province : the first was too sacred to 
be touched, the second must be accepted if only the chain of 
narrators of the statement were perfect. Thus early in the 
history of Islam were the principles of exegesis fixed and 
settled. Every word, every sentence, has now its place and 
class. The commentator has now only to reproduce what 
was written before, 2 though he may in elucidation of the 
point, bring forth some Tradition hitherto unnoticed, which 
would, however, be a difficult thing to do. It will thus be 
seen that anything like the work of a Christian commenta¬ 
tor, with all its fresh life and new ideas, is not to be had in 
Islam. The perfection of its exegesis is its dogmatic and 
antique nature— 


“ While as the world rolls on from age to age, 

And realms of thought expand, 

The letter stands without expanse or range, 

Stitt as a dead man’s hand.” 

The technical terms which the student must know, and 

1. Lee ProI/sgomtneB d’lbn Khaldoun, to!, ii. p. 459. 

2, This inclndes oren the orthography, for :—“ La generation aaivantp, 
je voiix dire los Tfibis (Taba’iu), ailopta i'orthographc des Conipogiunia do 
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the definitions of which he must understand, are those* 
which relate to the nature of the words, the sentences, the 
use of the words of the Quran, and the deduction of argu¬ 
ments from passages in the hook. 

I. The words of the Quran are divided into four classes. 

1. Klulss, or special words. These are sub-divided into 
three classes. First, words which relate to genus, e.g. 
mankind. Secondly, words which relate to species, e.g. a 
man, which refers to men as distinguished from women. 
Thirdly, words which relate to special individuality, e.g. 
Zeid, which is the name of a special individual. 

2. ’Amui, or common or collective names, such as “ peo¬ 
ple.” 

3. Mushtarih, or words which have several significations, 
as the Arabic word “ 'ain,” which may mean an eye, a 
fountain, or the sun. Again, the word “ Sulat,” if connect¬ 
ed with God, may mean mercy, as tf Sulat Ullah,” the 
mercy of God; if with man, it may mean either “ namaz,” 
a stated liturgical service, or “ du'a,” prayer in its ordinary 
sense, e.g. Sulat-ul-Istisqa (prayer in time of drought) is du’a, 
not namaz. 

4. Muaiuwal, words which have several significations, all 
of which are possible, and so a special explanation is 
required. For example, Sura cviii. 2, reads thus in Sale's 
translation. “ Wherefore pray unto the Lord and slay (the 
victims).” The word translated " slay” is in Arabic “ nahr,” 
which has many meauings. The followers of the great 
Legist Abu Hanifa render it, “ sacrifice,” and add the 
words (the “ victims”). The followers of Ibn Shafa’i say it 
means " placing the hands on the breast in prayer.” 

This illustrates the difference between Mushtarik and 
Muawwal. In the former, only one meaning is allowable, 
and that meaning the context settles ; in the latter both 
meanings are allowable and both right. 

These divisions of words having been well mastered and 
the power of defining any word in the Quran gained, the 
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student passes on to consider the nature of the sentences. 
These are divided into two great classes,—the “ Obvious,” 
and the “ Hidden.” 

This division is referred to in the following passage of the 
Quran. “ He it is who hath sent down to thee the book. 
Some of its signs are of themselves jierspicvous ; these are 
the basis (literally “ mother”) of the book, and others are 
figurative. But they whose hearts are given to err follow 
its figures, craving discord, craving an interpretation; yet 
none know its interpretation, but God. 1 And the stable in 
knowledge say : ‘ We believe in it, it is all from God.’ ” 
(Sura iii. 3). 

This has given rise to the division of the whole book into 
literal and allegorical statements. In order to explain these 
correctly the commentator must know (1) the reason why, 
(2) the place where, (3) the time when, the particular pas¬ 
sage he is expounding was revealed ; he must know whether 
it abrogates or is abrogated, whether it is in its proper 
order and place or not; whether it contains its meaning 
within itself or needs the light which the context throws 
upon it; he must know all the Traditions which bear upon 
it, and the authority for each such Tradition. This effec¬ 
tually confines the order of commentators in the strict sense 
of the word to the Companions, and supplies the reason 
why commentators since then simply reproduce their 
opinions.* But to return from this digression. Sentences 
are Zahir —“ Obvious,” or Khafi—“ Hidden.” Obvious 
sentences are divided into four classes. 

I. (1). Zdhir, or obvious, the meaning of which is so 
clear that he who hears it at once understands its meaning 

1. This interpretation God made known to the Prophet, who communi¬ 
cated it to the Companions, hence all orthodox opinion must be in strict 
accordance with theirs. They were the sole depositaries of the inspired 
commentary given by Muhammad. There is now no room for, as there is 
no need of, any other. 

2. Speaking on this very subject Ibn Khaldoun says “ Rien de tout 
coin ti’a pu se connaitre que par des indications provenant des Compagnons 
et de leurs disciples.” Yob ii. p. 460. 

7 
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without Booking for any explanation. This kind of sentence 
rnay be abrogated. Unless abrogated, action in accordance 
with it is to be considered as the express command of God. 
All penal laws and the rules regulating the substitution of 
one. religious act for another, e.g. almsgiving instead of 
fasting, must bo based on this, the clearest of the obvious 
sentences. 

(2) . Nasd, a word commonly used for a text of the Quran, 
but in its technical moaning here expressing what is meant 
by a sentence, the meaning of which is made clear by some 
word which occurs in it. The following sentence illustrates 
both Zakir and Nass : “ Take in marriage of such other 
women as please you, two, three, four.” This sentence is 
Zakir, because marriage is hero declared lawful; it is Nass, 
because the words “ one, two, three, four,” which occur in 
the sentence, show the unlawfulness of having more than 
four wives. 

(3) . Mwfassir, or explained. This is a sentence which 
needs some word in it to explain it and make it clear. 
Thus: “ And the angels prostrated themselves, all of them 
with one accord, save Iblis (Satan).” Here the words “ save 
Iblis,” show that lie did not prostrate himself. This kind 
of sentence may be abrogated. 

(4) . Mult,ham, or perspicuous. This is a sentence as to 
the meaning of which there can be no doubt, and which 
cannot be controverted, thus : “ God knoweth all things.” 
This kind of sentence cannot be abrogated. To act on such 
sentences without departing from the literal sense is* the 
highest degree of obedience to God’s command. 

The difference between those sentences is seen when there 
is a real or apparent contradiction between them. If such 
should occur, the first must give place to the second, and 
so on. Tbns Mukham cannot be abrogated or changed by 
any of the preceding, or Mufassir by Nass, &C. 

The oilier great division of sentences is that of 

II. (1). Eh a,ft or hidden. Such are those sentences in 
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which other persons or things are hidden beneath the plain 
meaning of a word or expression contained therein, as : “ as 
for a thief, whether male or female, cut ye off their hands 
in recompense for their doings.” {Suva v. 42). The word 
for thief is “ Sariq,” and in this passage it is understood 
to include highwaymen, pickpockets, plunderers of the 
dead, &c. These meanings are Khafi or hidden under it. 

(2). Mushhil , or ambiguous. The following is given as 
an illustration : “ And (their attendants) shall go round 
about them with vessels of silver and goblets. The bottles 
shall be bottles of silver.” The difficulty here is that 
bottles are not made of silver, but of glass. The commen¬ 
tators say, however, that glass is dull in colour, though it 
has some lustre, whilst silver is white, and not so bright as 
glass, blow it may be, that the bottles of Paradise will be 
like glass bottles as regards their lustre, and like silver as 
regards their colour. But. anyhow, it is very difficult to 
ascertain the meaning. 

(8.) Mvjmal. These are, first, sentences which may have 
a,' variety of interpretations, owing to the words in them 
being capable of several meanings ; in that case the mean- 
•• ino' which is given to the sentence in the Traditions relat¬ 
ing to it should be acted ou and accepted. Secondly, the 
sentence may contain some very rare word, and thus ins 
meaning may be doubtful,-as: "Man truly is lay creation 
hasty.” (Siira lxx. 19.) in this verse the word “ Imli'r' ”— 
hasfcv—occurs. It is very rarely used, and had it not been tor 
the following words, “' when evil toncheth him, he is full or 
complaint; but when goodbofalleth him, helmcometli niggard- 
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standing to nay the words “ God is groat/’ ot standing to 
refloat a few versos of the Quran; or it might mean private, 
prayer. The primitive meaning of “zakat” is growing. 
The Prophet, however, fixed the moaning here to that of 
'‘almsgiving,” and said, “Give of your substance one- 
fortieth part.” 

(kj Mitlaahahih. Those are sentences so difficult that 
men cannot understand them, a fact referred to in Sura iii. 3. 
(Auto. p. ff)), nor will they do so until the day of resurrec¬ 
tion. The Prophet, however, knew their meaning. Such 
portions are the letters A, L, AT; A, L, R ; Y, A at the 
commencement of some of the Suras. 1 Such expressions 
also ns “ God’s hand,” “ The face of God,” “ God sitteth,” 
&c., come nuder this category. 

The next point to be considered is the use of words in the 
Quran, and here again the same symmetrical division into 
four classes is found, viz :— 

(1.) JlatjUpit, that is, words which are used in their 
literal meaning, as “ ruku’,” a prostration, and If salat” in 
the sense of prayer. 

(2.) Main ?-,'or words which aro used in a figurative sense, 
as " salat” in the sense of “ navnay/” a liturgical service. 

(3.) Sarih or words the moaning of which is quite evi¬ 
dent, as, “ Thou art divorced,” " Thou art free,” 

(4.) Kinaijtih, or words which, being used in a meta¬ 
phorical sense, require the aid of the context to make their 
meaning clear, as : “ Then art. separated,” which may, as it 

1. Ibn Khaklonu says that Zamakcheri, (a theologian of good repute for 
learning in the sixth century a.k.), remarked on these letters as follows :— 
“ They indicate that the style of the Quran is carried to such a degree of 
c-veoYlcnce, that, it defies every attempt to imitate it; for this hook "which 
has been sent down to ns from heaven is composed of letters. All men 
kuow them all alike, but this power disappears when, in order to express 
their ideas, they want to use these same letters combined.” 

On this curious passage Baron de SlanC remarks that the author is not 
very clear, and that the Tuvkisli translator of Ibn Khaldoun. gives the 
sense of the passage ns “ God lifts placed these letters in several Sdras 
as ;i sort of defiance ; as if He had said ; —* Voila lea element* dost so com* 
pose 3c Goran ; preucz-lea eb faites-eu on livre qui legale par le style.* ” 
ibn Kholdoun, vol. iii, p. 68. 
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stands alone, mean “ Thou art divorced.” This class also 
includes all pronouns the meaning of which is only to be 
known from the context, e. </., one day the Prophet not 
knowing who knocked at his door said, “ Who art thou ?” 
The man replied, “ It is I.” Muhammad answered, “ Why 
dost thou say I, I ? Say thy name that I may know who 
•thou art.” The pronoun “ I” is here ‘ kinayah.’ 

The most important and most difficult branch of exegesis 
is “ istidlal,” or the science of deducing arguments from 
the Qui’an. This too is divided into four sections, as fol¬ 
lows :— 

(I.) lbdrat, or the plain sentence. “Mothers, after they 
are divorced, shall give suck unto their children two full 
years, and the father shall be obliged to maintain them and 
clothe them according to that which is reasonable.” (Sura 
ii. 283.) From this verse two deductions are made. First, 
from the fact that the word “them” is in the feminine 
plural, it must refer to the mothers and not to the children ; 
secondly, as the duty of supporting the mother is incumbent 
on the father, it shows that the relationship of the child is 
closer with the father than with the mother. Penal laws 
may he based on a deduction of this kind. 

(2.) Ishdrat, that is, a sign or hint which may be given 
from the order in which the words are placed. 

(3.) Daldlat, or the argument which may be deduced 
from the use of some special word in the verse, as : “ say not 
to your parents, “Fie” t Arabic “ nff”) (Sura xvii. 28). 
From the use of the word “ uff,” it is argued that children 
may not beat or abuse their parents. Peual laws may be 
based on “ dalalat,” thus : “ Their aim will be to abet dis¬ 
order on the earth; but God loveth not the abettors of 
disorder.” (Sura v. 69., The word translated “ aim” i-- in 
Arabic literally yasa’una, “ they run.” From this the 
argument is deduced that as highwaymen wander about, 
they are included amongst those whom “ God loveth mu,” 
and that, therefore, the severest punishment may be given to 
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them, for any deduction that comes under tlio head of 
“ dahilat” is a sufficient basis for the formation of the 
severest penal laws. 

(4.) Iqtua. This is a deduction which demands certain 
conditions : " whosoever killeth a believer by mischance, 
shall bo bound to free a believer from slavery.” (Stira iv. 
94). As a man has no authority to free his neighbour's 
slave, the condition here required, though not expressed, is 
that the slave should he his own property. 

The Quran is divided into :— 

(1) . Harf (plural Hurwf), letters. The numbers gwen 
by different authorities vary. In one standard book it is 
said that there are 338,606 letters. 

(2) . Kalima (plural Ka,Hindi), words, stated by some to 
amount to 79,087; by others to 77,934. 

(3) . Ayat (plural Ayd.t), verses. Ayat really means a 
sign, and was the name given by Muhammad to short 
Sections or verses of the Quran. The end of a verse is 
determined by the position of a small circle O. The early 
Quran Readers did not agree as to the position of these 
circles, and so five different ways of arranging them have 
arisen. This accounts for a variation in the number of 
verses in various editions. The varieties are 

(1) . Knfa verses. The Readers in the city of Kufa say 
that they followed the custom of 'All. Their way of 
reckoning is generally adopted in India. They reckon 
6,239 verses. 

(2) . Basra verses. The Readers of Basra follow 'Asim 
bin Hajjaj, a Companion. They reckon 6,204. 

(3) . Slid,mi Verses. The Readers in Syria fSham) fol¬ 
lowed Abd-ullah bin 'Umr, a Companion. They reckon 
6,225 verses. 

(4) . Mecca verses. According to this arrangement there 
are 6,219 verses. 

(5) . Madina verses. This way of reading contains 6,211 


verses. 
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In each of the above varieties the verse “ Bismillah” fin 
the name of God) is not reckoned. It occurs 115 times in 
the Quran. 

This diversity of punctuation does not generally affect 
the meaning of any important passage. The third verse of 
the third Sura is an important exception. The position of 
the circle O, the symbol denoting a full stop, in that verse 
is of the highest importance in connection with the rise of 
scholasticism (’Um-i-kalam; in Islam. 

Most of the cases, however, are like the following :— 

In Suraxxvii. an account is given of the Queen of Sheba’s 
receiving a letter from King Solomon. Addressing her nobles 
she said : “ Verily, Kings, when they enter a city (by force) 
waste the same, and abase the most powerful of the inhabi¬ 
tants hereof: and so will (these) do (with us).” Many 
Readers put the full stop after the word “hereof,” and say 
that God is the speaker of the words “ and so will they do.” 

(4). Sura, or chapter. The word Sura means a row or 
series, such as a line of bricks arranged in a wall, but it is 
now exclusively used for chapters in the Quran. These are 
one hundred and fourteen in number. The Suras are not 
numbered in the original Arabic, but each one has some 
approximate name, (as Baqr—the cow, Nisa—women, &c.,) 
generally taken from some expression which occurs in it. 
They are not arranged in chronological order, but accord¬ 
ing to their length. As a general rule, the shorter Suras 
which contain the theology of Islam, belong to the Meccan 
period of the Prophet’s career, 1 and the longer ones relating 
chiefly to social duties and relationships, to the organisation 
of Islam as a civil polity, to the time when lie was consoli¬ 
dating his power at Madina. The best way, therefore, to 
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nZuhTQn^ to bed, V the'end. The ftUempt to 
, r ' rw ™ the Sums vi due order, is a very difficult one, and, 
after all, can only be approximately correct.* Carlyle refer- 
rinJ? to the confused mass of “ endless iterations, long 
windedness, entanglement, most crude, incondite” says : 
“nothing but a souse of duty could carry any European 
through the Quran.” When re-arranged the book becomes 
more intelligible. 'Che chief tests for such re-arrangement 
are the stylo and the matter. There is a very distinct dif¬ 
ference in both of these respects between the earlier and 
later Suras. The references to historical events sometimes 
o-ive a clue. Individual Suras an- often very composite in 
their character, but, such as they are. they have been from 
the beginning. The recension made by /mid, in the reign 
of the Kliallf Osman, has been handed down unaltered in 
its form. The only variations I'qiru’iif) now to Ire found in 
the text have been already noticed. They in no way affect 
the arrangements of the Suras. 

5. ftipam a thirtieth portion. This is a Persian word 
derived from si, thirty, and pure, a portion. The Arabs 
call each of these divisions a ./«,?. Owing to this division, 
a pious man can recite the whole Quran in a month, taking 
one Sipava each day. Mnsalraaus never quote the Quran 
as we do by Sura and Avat, but by the K'tpara and JiukiT, 
a term I now proceed to explain. 

fi. Ihihu’ (plural RvhuH). This word literally means a 
prostration made by a worshipper in the act of saying the 
prayers. The collection of verses recited from the Quran, 
ascriptions of praise offered to God, and various ritual acts 
connected with these, constitute one act of worship called 
a “ rak'at.” After reciting some verses in this form of 
prayer, the worshipper makes a TUhV, or prostration, the 
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portion then recited takes the name-of HttbiV. Tradition 
states that the Khalif Osman, when reciting the Quran 
during the month of Ramazan, used to make twenty rak’ats 
each ■ evening. ■ In each rak’at he introduced different 
verses of the Quran, beginning'with the first chapter and 
going steadily on; In this way lie recited about two hun¬ 
dred verses each evening ; that is, about ten verses in each 
vak’at, .Since then, .it has been the custom to recite the Quran 
in this way in Ramazan, and also to quote it by the rnkiV. 
e.;/., “ such a passage is in such a Sipiira and in such a Rukuh 
The following account of a ralchit will make the matter 
plain. When the Faithful are assembled in the mosque, the 
Imam, or leader, being in front facing'the Q.ibla, the service 
commences thus :—Each worshipper stands and says the 
Nivystt (literally “ intention”), a form of words declaring 
his intention to say his prayers. He then says : “ Hod is 
great.” After this, looking downwards, he says : Holiness 
to.Thee, 0 (tod ! and praise be to Thee, drear, is Thy name, 
(treat is Thy greatness, there is no deity hut- Thee.” Then 
follows; “I seek from trod refuge from cursed hata.u.” 
Then the Tasmiyali is repeated : “ In the name or Hod. the 
Compassionate and .Merciful.”- 'Jhen tallows the IVniha, 
that is, the short chapter at the commencement oi the Quran. 
After this has been recited, the Imam proceeds, on the lirst 
nisrbe ot the mouth • Ramazan, with ilie first verse of. fhe 
second .chapter. 1 After saying a few verses, he makes «. 
RakiV • that is. he bends his head ami body dmvu. and place* 
his hands on his knees. In this position he .-Jn-s ; Hod is 
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« G< r] i*greet/’ and asrain ropoafF«„ before: " I cjJxJ, etc. 

Jin then rise-) end says: “ ( bid h GK'af/’ TiuV « one rak at. 
0,i each night in the niontli ol Ifcnoaefai this is pane throng], , 
twenty times, tho only variaiimi i icing tHt alter the 
Fitiia nidi oloiolh h “l presuuton, V b >» -f of iV 
Qaran are introduced The vhoh 1 , «i toi i o, clone m 
Arabic, in whatever country tho vor dripper* may Ik . The 
name of the probation (kill'd’) 1 h hern h.omfnr. d to the 
portion of tho Q units recited jrtri before r. iu mhoO. ibere 
arc altogether 357 RukuH. 


(7). The other divisions r e no’, impur'am., They are, a 
fiunv Rvba’, Nif, Huh that i one mgl k c m.-* muh, 
one-half, ono-ihinl of a Sipara respectively. 

In lecifi g the Quran the worshipper most he cartful to 
say the "Takhir,” he. "God is g-reay” after the several 
appointed places. Such a place is alter the recital of the 
93rd Sura. The custom arose in this way. The hypocrites 
came to the Prophet and asked Hip to relate the story ox 
the " Seven Sleepers.” He said : “ l will tell yon to-mor¬ 
row;” but he forgot to add tho words “if Got! will.” By 
way of warning' God allowed no iiv.pkaivm to descend 
upon him lor some days. Then tin- hypocritrs began to 
laugh and say . " God h.m left him. ’ 4s n was not God’s 
purpose to put his messenger to ridicule, tho Suva entitled 


“The brightness” (xciii) was immodlalely brought by the 
ever-ready Gabriel. It begins; “ By the ]'”ightn <^g or the 
morning, and by the night when it groweth nark. Huj Lord 
hail) mi forsaken thee, neither doth Tit- hate thee.” In re¬ 
membrance of this signal interposition of Providence on. 
Hs behalf, the Prophet always concluded the recital of this 
fema with the words: “ God is great.” The practice thus 
became a feunnat” obligation: that is, it should be done 
because the Prephot did it. 

The doctrine of abrogation is a very important one in 
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connection with the study of the Quran. It is referred to 
in the verses : “ Whatever verses we cancel or cause theo to 
forget, we give thee better in their stead, or the like there¬ 
of.” (Suraii. 100). This is a Madina Sura. "What He 
pleaseth will God abrogate or confirm ; for with Him is 
the source of revelation.” (Sura xiii. 39). Some verses 
"which were cancelled in the Prophet’s life-time are not now 
extant. Abdullah Ibn Masvid states that the Prophet one 
day recited a verse, which he immediately wrote down. The 
next morning he found it had vanished from the material 
on which it had been written. Astonished at this, he 
acquainted Muhammad with the fact, and was informed 
that the verse in question had been revoked. There are, 
however, many verses still in the Quran, which have been 
abrogated. It was an exceedingly convenient doctrine, and 
one needed to explain the change of front which Muhammad 
made at different periods of his career. Certain rules have 
been laid down to regulate the practice. The verse which 
abrogates is called Ndsikh, and the abrogated verse Mannikh. 
Manmkh verses are of three kinds :—first, where the words 
and the sense have both been abrogated; secondly, where 
the letter only is abrogated and the sense remains ; thirdly, 
where the sense is abrogated though the letter remains. 
Imam Malik gives as an instance of the first kind the 
verse : “ If a son of Adam had two rivers of gold, he would 
covet yet a third ; and if he had three he would covet yet 
a fourth. Neither shall the belly of a son of iidain be filled, 
but with dust. God will turn unto him who shall repent.” 
The Imam states that originally this verse was in the Sura 
(ix.) called Repentance. The verse, called the “ verse of 
stoning” is an illustration of the second kind. It reads : 
“ Abhor not your parents for this would be ingratitude in 
you. If a man and woman of reputation commit .adultery, 
ye shall stone them both; it is a punishment ordained by 
God ; for God is mighty and wise.” The Khalif Omar says 
this verse was extant iu Muhammad’s life-time but that it 
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Mecca jMnhiUOUiad and Ids folWows <M not Hand facing 
any paitituliu ducxlion wliut at pi.tya, . .t.i.l te.which the 
following jm'saco iP+ers —•“ To God belong. l b the east and 
nest, theidoie, vlutlu isot \ >n > c. turn v our f h ' c m }nay 
there is ihc laeii of dud.'' (iSur.iii. 1*10). When MttWnu- 
jnad arrived at Madiin, lie entered into Friendship with 
the Jtnis and tiled to tuu them In Ins Bid-’. Tho Qibh 
(saucluayy; towards which the worshippers now hi variably 
turned .it prayer was Jerusalem, Tins went on for a while 
hot when Muhammad claimed to be tioi wi W* ,i piophef 
for tliu Arabs, but tlu> last and the great e--t id ill the Pro¬ 


phets, Vilion he assutnl fliit Moses haT f.aeti In his athent, 
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tn them own beuptuns, they oifeih ufused atlosmtuce to 
hhn. In the first half of the second year .*1 tho Hijra the 
breath between them was complete. It- was now time to - 
reconcile the leaders ot the Quraish tiiTx at. MeC-ea. Ho 
the verar quoted above wns abrogated by . *■ Wc have seen 
thee turning thy face towards heaven, but we will have 
thee turn to a Qibla, which «hull please thee. Torn then 
thy face toward the Holy Temple (of Mecca), smtl Wherever 
yo he, turn join fates toward that part.' (Rum n. |PP ) 
The Faithful ww console A by the assurance that though 
they had not done so hitherto, yet God would not lot, thoifi. 
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faith be fruitless, “ for uuto man is God merciful, gracious.” 
(v. 138.) The doctriue of abrogation is brought in for 
a more personal matter in the following case : “ If is not per¬ 
mitted to thee to take other wives hereafter, nor to change 
thy present wives for other women, though their beauty 
charm thee, except slaves, whom thy right hand shall 
■ possess.” (Sura xxxiii. 52.) This is said by Beidawi, and 
other eminent Muslim divines, to have been abrogated by a 
verse which though placed before it in the arrangement of 
verses, was really delivered after it. The verse is : “ 0 
Prophet, we allow thee thy wives whom thou hast dowered, 
and the slaves which thy right hand possesseth out of the 
booty which God hath granted thee ; and the daughters of 
thy uncle, and the daughters of thy aunts, both on thy 
father’s side, and oil thy mother’s side, wdio have fled with 
thee (to Madina), and any other believing woman, who hath 
given herself up to the Prophet; if the Prophet desircth to 
wed her, it i§ a peculiar privilege for thee, above the rest of 
the Faithful.” (Sura xxxiii. 40.) 

The Moghul Emperor Akbar, wishing to di.-credit the 
’(Jlama, in one of the meetings so frequently held for dis¬ 
cussion during his long reign, propounded the question as 
to how many free born women a man might many. The 
lawyers answered that four was the number fixed by the 
Prophet. " Of other women who seem good in your eves 
marry two and two, and three and three, and four and four.” 
(Siira iv. 3.) The Emperor said that he had not restricted 
himself to that number, and that Shaikh ’Abd-un-Nabi had 
told him that a certain Mujtahid had had nine wives. 'Hie 
Mnjtahid in question, Ibn Abi Lailah reckoned the number 
allowed thus 2 + 34-4 = 0. Other learned men counted in 
this way 2 + 2, 3 + 3, 4 + 1 = 18. The Emperor wished the 
meeting to decide the point. 

Again, the second verse, of Sura lxxiii rends : “ Stand up 
all night, except a small portion of it, for prayer.” Accord¬ 
ing to a Tradition handed down by ’ Ayesha the last verse 
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matters which God has confined to the followers of Muham¬ 
mad, and one of the chief advantages of it is that the way 
is made easy.” In the Tafsir-i-Mazhiri we find: “ Abroga¬ 
tion refers only to commands and prohibitions, not to facts or 
historical statements.” 1 Again, no verse of the Quran, or a 
Tradition can be abrogated unless the abrogating verse is 
■ distinctly opposed to it in meaning. If it is a verse of the 
Quran, we must have the authority of Muhammad himself 
for the abrogation ; if a Tradition, that of a Companion. 
Thus “ the word of a commentator or a Mujtahid is not 
sufficient unless there is a ‘ genuine Tradition’ (Hadis-i- 
Sahih), to show the matter clearly. The question of the 
abrogation of any previous command depends on historical 
facts with regard to the abrogation, not on the mere opinion 
of a commentator.” It cannot be shown that either 
Muhammad or a Companion ever said that the Bible was 
abrogated. This rule, whilst it shows that the assertion of 
modern controversialists ou this point is void of foundation, 
also illustrates another point to which I have often called 
attention, viz.; that in Islam all interpretation must be re¬ 
gulated by traditionalism. 

Additions were occasionally made. Thus when it was 
revealed that those who stay at home were not before God 
as those who go forth to war, Abdullah and Ibn Um- 
Maktum said : ‘ aud what if they were blind/ The Prophet 
asked for the shoulder-blade on which the verse was 
written. He then had a spasmodic convuls : on. After his 
recovery he made Zeid add the words, “ free from trouble.” 
So now the whole verse reads thus : “ Those believers who 
sit at home free from tronhb: {i.e., bodily infirmity!, and 
those who do valiantly in the cause of God, with their 
substance and their persons, shall not be treated alike.” 
(Sura iv. 97). Years after, Zeid said: “I fancy ] see the 
words now on the shoulder-blade near a crack.” 


1. Niiz Kamfih, by Staulavi Safdar ’Ali, p. 260, 
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The question of the eternal nature of the Quran does not 
properly come under the head of ’Ilm-i-usul, but it is a 
dogma fondly cherished by many Muslims. In the days of 
the Khalif Al-Mamun this question was fiercely debated. 
The Freethinker's, whilst believing in the Mission of 
Muhammad, asserted that the Quran was created, by which 
statement they meant that the revelation came to him in a 
subjective mode, and that the language was his own. The 
book was thus brought within the reach of criticism. In 
the year 212, a. h. the Khalif issued a decree to the effect 
that all who held the Quran to be uncreated were to be 
declared guilty of heresy. But the Khalif himself was a 
notorious rationalist, and so the orthodox, though they 
remained quiet, remained unconvinced. The arguments 
used on the orthodox side are, that both the words and 
their pronunciation are eternal, that the attempt to 
draw a distinction between the word as it exists in the 
Divine Mind and as it appears in the Quran is highly 
dangerous. In vain do their opponents argue that, if the 
Quran is uncreated, two Eternal Beings are in existence. 
To this it is answered: “ This is the honourable Quran, 
written in the preserved Tablet.” (Suralvi. 76). A Tradi¬ 
tion is also adduced which states : “ God wrote the Thora 
(Law) with His own hand, and with His own hand He 
created Adam; and also in the Quran it is written, ‘ and 
We wrote for him upon the tables a monition concerning 
every matter,’ in reference to the tables of the Law given 
to Moses.” If God did this for former prophets and their 
works, how much more, it is argued, should he not have 
done it for the last and greatest of the prophets, and the 
noble Quran ? It is not easy to get a correct definition of 
the term “ the uncreated Quran,” but it has been put thus : 
“ The Word as it exists in the mind of God is ‘ Kalam-i- 
Nafsi’ (spiritual word), something unwritten and eternal. 
It is acknowledged by the ljma’-i-Uinmat (consent of the 
Faithful), the Traditions, and by other prophets that God 
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speaks. The Kalam-i-Nafsi then is eternal, but the actual 
words, style, and eloquence are created by God; so also is the 
arrangement and the miraculous nature of the book.” This 
seems to be a reasonable account of the doctrine, though 
there are theologians who hold that the very words are 
eternal. The doctrine of abrogation clashes with this idea, 
' but they meet the objection by their theory of absolute pre¬ 
destination. This accounts for the circumstauces which 
necessitated the abrogation, for the circumstances, as well as 
the abrogated verses, were determined on from all eternity. 

This concludes the consideration of the exegesis of the 
Quran, a book difficult and uninteresting for a non-Muslim 
to read, but one which has engaged and is still engaging 
the earnest thoughts of many millions of the human race. 
Thousands of devout students in the great theological 
schools of Cairo, Stamboul, Central Asia and India are 
now plodding through this very subject of which I have 
here been treating; soon will they go forth as teachers of 
the book they so much revere. How utterly unfit that 
training is to make them wise men in any true sense of the 
word, how calculated to render them proud, conceited, and 
scornful of other creeds, its rigid and exclusive character 
shows. Still, it is a marvellous book; for twelve hundred 
years and more it has helped to mould the faith, animate 
the courage, cheer the despondency of multitudes, whether 
dwellers in the wild uplands of Central Asia, in Hindustan, 
or on the shores of the Mediterranean. The Turanian and 
the Aryan, the Arab and the Negro, alike learn its sonorous 
sentences, day by day repeat its opening clauses, and pray 
in its words as their fathers prayed before them. 

Next to the act of testifying to the unity of God, the 
Quran is the great bond of Islam. No matter from what 
race the convert may have come, no matter what, language 
he may speak, he must learn in Arabic, and repeat by rote 
portions of the Quran in every act of public worship. 

The nest subject for consideration is that of the Tradi- 
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llwi m, thorn who could guide oQki 

liud Icon fueuds ami Com] mmo o. too 1 roplict, ana 
fclic Faithful could always appeal to them in cases ot 
doubt. Tbo Prophet lwd declared that Islam'imih bo 
written m the hearts of men. Thee was therefore an 
unwillingness to commit his sayings to writing. 1 ney w ero 
handed down by woid of mouth As no irg ament was 
mi effectual m a depute as ” a sauug' J of the Prophet, 
tile doot was opened by which, spnnons Tiadition- could 
be palmed oft on the Faithful To pi event this, a ntim- 

•.her- of strict rules • were•• framed; at the head,,ot which 

stands the Prophet's saying itself a Tradition: if Convey 
to other persons none of my words except those which, ye 
. . know of a surety. Verily, he who purposely represents my 



fire.” To enforce this rule, it was laid down that the 
relator of a. Tradition must also repeat its “ Isnad,” or 
chain of authorities, as : <! I heard from such an one, who 
heard from such an one,” and so on, until the chain reaches 
the Prophet himself. Each person, too, in this “ Isnad/' 
must have been well known for his good character and 
retentive memory. This failed, however, to prevent a vast 
number of manifestly false Traditions becoming current; so 
men set themselves to the work of collecting and sifting the 
great mass of Tradition that in the second century of Islam 
had begun to work untold evil. These men are called 
cc Muhadisln,” or. tf collectors of Tradition.” The Sunnis 
and the Wahhabis recognise six such men, and their collec¬ 
tions are known as the “ Sihah-Sittah,” or six correct 
books. They are the following 

(1). The SuMh-i-BuIcJutri) called after Abu Abdallah 
Muhammad Ibn-i-Isma’il, a native of Bukhara. He was 
born . A.ii. 194. He was a man of middle height, spare 
in frame, and as a boy totally blind. The grief of his 
father was on this account intense; but one day in a dream 
he saw the Patriarch Abraham, who said to him : " God 
on account of thy grief and sorrow lias granted sight 
to thy son.” The sight being thus restored, at the age 
of ten he went to school, and began to learn the Tradi¬ 
tions by heart. After his education was finished, a famous 
Muhadis named Dakhli came to Bukhara. One day the 
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In bid with him, lit went Co i. Hoi 1 1 ”tb fcbue. The 
pcoj if biondd 111 aliokid due' lb cat 01 eah» g 
;i,ud searching, but mi fortunately lie ate so many dates .that 
be died. (a. h. 201.) 

f‘i) H>num~i-Ah<i Di'u"i. A bn Panel HnpVtuii, a native 
of Beistan, was born a.h. 202. lie was a great traveller, 
and wont to all the thief places oi Musnlinim learning. In 
knowledge of the Traditions, in devotion, in:, .pietyc he was. 
unrivalled. He collected about 500,0(10 Traditions, of 
winch lie selected tour thousand eight hrmdrmforchis.book. . 

(11 I*, mi’-i-Tn mi t Abu ]sn’ hluh unm.id Tmufei was 
born at Tinniz in the year a.h. 200. He was n disciple of 
Bukhari. I bn Kliallikan says this work is " tho production 
of a wcll-inImroed man ite exactness 1, puuoihril.” 1 

(5). tiwuiv-i-Nmn. Abu Abd-ur-TIahnion Hasai was 
bom at N.i-a, m Khurasan, in die year a.h. 211 ami died 
a, b. dOo. It is .recorded, of him, with .-.great, - approbation, ; 
that he, fasted every other day, and had four wives, and 
many, slaves. 'Tins book is considered oi great.value. i He- 
met with his death in rather a sad way. .lie hud compiled : 

3 the people of JDiunas- 


a book on the virtues of ’All, : 


u Biogiaphical Dictionary, voi. iii p, 679. 
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cus were at that time inclined to the heresy of the Khari- 
gites, he wished to read his book in the mosque of that 
place. After. he had read a little way, a man arose and 
asked him whether he knew aught of the praises of Muavia, 
’All's deadly enemy. He replied that he did not. This 
answer enraged the people, who beat him so severely that 
. he died soon after. 

(6). Sunan-i-Ilm Majah. Ibn Majah 1 was born at ’Irak 
A. h. 209. This work contains 4,000 Traditions. 

The Shla’hs reject these books and substitute five books 2 
of their own instead- They are of a much later date, the 
last one, indeed, having been compiled more than four hun¬ 
dred years after the Hijra. 

The belief which underlies the question of the authority 
•of the Traditions is that before the Throne of God there 
stands a ‘ preserved Table,’ on which all that can happen, 
and all that has ever entered, or will enter, the mind of 
man is ‘ noted in a distinct writing.’ Through the medium 
of Gabriel, the Prophet had access to this. It follows then 
that the words of the Prophet are the words of God. 

Of the four great “Canonical Legists” of Islam, Ahmad 
Ibn Hanbal was the greatest collector of Traditions. It 
is said that he knew by heart no less than one million. 
Of these he incorporated thirty thousand iuto his system of 
jurisprudence. That system is now almost obsolete. Abu 
Hanifa, who is said to have accepted only eighteen Tradi¬ 
tions as authentic, founded a system which is to this day 
the most powerful in Islam. The Hanifites, however, ns 
well as other Muslims, acknowledge the six standard col¬ 
lections of Traditions as direct revelations of the will of 


1. “ He ranked as a high authority in the Traditions amt tvns well 
versed in alt the sciences connected with them.” Ibn Khallikan, vol. ii. 
p. 680. 

2. The Kafi, l>y Abu Ja’far Muhammad, a. a. 329. The Man-la-yastaii. 
sirah-al-I’aqih, by Shaikh ’Ah', A it. 381. The Tahzib and Urn lstibsar In 
Shaikh Abu Ja’far Muhammad, a. ii. 466. Tbe Kahaj-ublialagbat by 
Sayyud Barf A. n. 408. 
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one, win has not lived in long find friendly intercourse 
with Mimhnw, to loali/c how no<h then uhpnu c Me .mil 
opinions, then thought ti"d jun-i »<-’ 4 Ko-ed on the 
Traditions. 

• Having thus shown the importance of the .■.'Traditions,.. 
I now proceed to enter a little into- detail ion the - question 
of the-rales-framed concerning them.. -;Tho • .'classification 
adopted by different authors may vary-in some osnhordiuafe 
points, hut the following account is adopted ixoro a staudai-.d 
Muhammadan work, A Tradition may be .Hadis-i-Qualiy: 
that is, an account of something the Propliet said g or Hadis- 
i-Fail, a record of something, which he (iid;p or Hadls-i- 
Taqriri, a statement of some act performed by other; persons 
in his -presence, and which action he did not forbid, v 
The Traditions may he classed under 1w o g< ooi\ 1 head,-, — 
First.— IladU-i-Mutnirdih, that h, “ an undouhhd Tra- 
•ditaon/' the Isnad, or chain of narrators of-wlnch.is .perfect, 
and. in which-chain- each narrator possessed all fthe-necessary . 
qualifications for his office.. 1 - Some^antkoritiesxsay 'there*-®® 
only a.-few of these Traditions-extant, hut most allow-that: - 
the following is one : “ There are no good works: except- - 

with intention," for example, a man may fast, but, unless 
lie has the -intention- of -fasting firmly in his -nund-y-lie gains 
no spiritual reward by so doing. 

Second.— Hadts-i-Ahtid. ■ The authority of - this - cla-ss- is 
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theoretically somewhat less than that of the first, hut prac¬ 
tically it is the same. 

This class is again sub-divided into two :— 

(1) . Hadia-i-SahUi, or a genuine Tradition. It is not 
necessary to go into the sub-divisions of this sub-division. 
A Tradition is Sahih if the narrators have been men of pious 

'lives, abstemious in their habits, endowed with a good 
memory, free from blemish, and persons who lived at peace 
with their neighbours. The following also are Sabih, 
though their importance as authorities varies. I arrange 
them in the order of their value. Sahih Traditions are those 
which are found in the collections made by Bukhari and 
Muslim, or in the collection of either of the above, though 
not in both; or, if not mentioned by either of these famous 
collectors, if it has been retained in accordance with their 
canons for the rejection or retention of Traditions; or 
lastly, if retained in accordance with the rules of any other 
approved collector. For each of these classes there is a 
distinct name. 

(2) . Hadin-i-Hasau. The narrators of this class are not 
of such good authority as those of the former with regard 
to one or two qualities; but these Traditions should be 
received as of equal authority as regards any practical 
use. 1 It is merely as a matter of classification that they 
rank second. 

In addition to these names, there are a number of other 
technical terms which have regard to the personal character 
of the narrators, the Isnad, and other points. A few 
may be mentioned. 

(1). Hadis-i-Z’aif, or a weak Tradition. The narrators 
of it have been persons whose characters were not above 
reproach, whose memories were bad, or who, worse still, 
were addicted to " bid’ar,” innovation, a habit now, as then, 
a crime in the eyes of all true Muslims. All agree that a 


1. Nui-ul-llktayah, p. 5, 
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ammnt of tl esc it is not noces-un to eaten fn* no Tradition 
’of this elms would be considered as cf i.-.olf sufficient 
ground on which to base any important doctrine. 1 

It is the universally accepted ride, that no authentic 
Tradition can be contrary to the Quran.v ThevirnpOEfcaiice 
attached to - Tradition- has been shown, its ...the ; preceding, 
chapter, an importance which has demanded the formation 
of an elaborate pysieru of exegesis. 1 \ mi orthodox Muslim 
the Bonk niul the Bnnnnt, God’.' word dnoci and GoJ-’s 
word through the mind of Use Prophet, are the foundation 
and sum a* Islam, a fact nor always taken into account by 
modern panegyrists of the system. 





CHAPTER III. 


THE SECTS OF ISLAM. 

It is a commonly received-but nevertheless au erroneous 
opinion, that the .Muhammadan'' religion is one remarkable 
for the absence of dogma and the unanimity of its pro¬ 
fessors. in this chapter I propose to show how the great 
sects differ in some very important principles of the faith, 
and their consequent divergence in practice.; There is much 
that is common ground to all, and of that some account was 
given in the first chapter on the “ Foundations of Islam.” 

It was there shown that all Muslim sects: are not agreed 
as to the essential foundations of the Faith. The Snunis 
recognise four foundations, the Wahhabis tjvo; whilst the 
Sliia J hs reject altogether the Traditions held sacred by both 
Sunni and .Wahhabi. The next chapter will contain a full 
account of the doctrines held by the Sunnis, and so no 
account of this, the orthodox sect, is given in this chapter. 

. The first breach in Islam arose out’of a civil war. The 
story; has. been so often told that it need not be reproduced 
here-at any length. J All, the Son-in-law of Muhammad, was 
the fourth Khalif of Islam. He is described as “ the last and 
worthiest of the primitive Musalmans who imbibed his reli¬ 
gions enthusiasm from companionship with the Prophet 
himself, and who followed to the last the simplicity of liis 
character.”. He was a man calculated by his earnest devo¬ 
tion to the Prophet and his own natural graces to win, as he 
has , done, the admiration of succeeding generations. A 
strong opposition, however, arose, and J Alt was assassinated 
in a moscpie at Kufn. It is not easy, amid the conflicting 
statements of historians of the rival sects,"to arrive at the 
truth in all the details of the events -which happened then ; 
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persuade him to let the people m Hum hr'L ror-df, and thus 
diou the euiluy of their wi-lms h-y th( ,r deeds In an evil 
hour Fusana started Kill* r -mall hew 1 it forty horsemen 
and one hundred foot-soldiers. On the plain of Karbala he 
ioimd ins way hanvrt hy a torn* ot dneo tlioir’end men 
“ Wr aie few m nuribei, said Tm o, , r mn rhe (remy is 
■in force, i am resolved to die. Buteyo ti—-1* release-you v- 
from your oath of allegiance q let all those who wish-fo do? 

■ so leave me.” “ 0 Son of. the Apostle ot Hod Pi wasothe . : - 
icply, ,f what excuse could we give 1r> thy grandfather on 
the day of- resurrection did we. abandon'theo■■■■•to .the ; -'hands ■ ” 
of .thine enemies- ?” . One by one these bran? meii-v-fellm 
beneath the swords of .the enemy,: until Ii ttsain .and 111 s-k 
infant son alone were left. Weary and thirsty, Husain 
sat upon the ground. The enemy drew near, but .no one 
dared to kill the grandson of the Prophet. An imw’ 
piciced the eat of the J.ttle boy and he di ul ‘ We came 
fioj i God, and we relnrr to Inn," wo v t] e puihtwc word 
of JIusun, as with a so, owfnl iiouit ho tod ihe dead body 
't las sou on the sand. He then stooped down lo drink 
some wafe* from the mrer Euphrates. Kcing hm thus 
stooping, tho enemy discharged a flight of arrows, one of 
winch wounded him m the mouth. Ho bmght bravely Fm 
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schism between the Sunni and the Shi,VI, was now complete, 
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The ceremonies celebrated during the aunual fast of 
Muharram refer to these historical facts, and help to keep 
alive a bitter-feud ; but to suppose that the only difference 
between the Shia’h and the Sunni is a mere dispute as to 
the proper order of the early Khalifs would be a mistake. 
Starting off with a political quarrel, the Shia’hs have tra¬ 
velled into a very distinct religious position of their own. 
The fundamental tenet of the Shia'h sect is the “ divine 
right” of ’Ali the Chosen and his descendants. From this 
it follows that the chief duty of religion consists in devo¬ 
tion to the Imam (or Pontiff); from which position some 
curious dogmas issue. The whole question of the Imamat 
is a very important one. The word Imam comes from an 
Arabic word meaning to aim at, to follow after. The term 
Imam then becomes equal to the word leader or exemplar. 
It is applied in this sense to Muhammad as the leader in all 
civil and religious questions, and to the Ivhalifs, his successors. 
It is also, in its religious import only, applied to the founders 
of the four orthodox schools of jurispi'udence, and in a 
restricted sense to the leader of a congregation at prayer m 
a mosque. It is with the first of these meanings that we 
have now to deal. It is so used in the Quran—“ When his 
Lord made trial of Abraham by commands which lie fulfilled. 
He said: ‘ I am about to make of thee an Imam to mankind 
he said : ‘ Of my offspring also V ‘ My covenant/ said God, 

‘ embraeeth not the evil-doors.'” (Sura ii. 118.; From 
this verse two doctriues are deduced. First, that the Imam 
must be appointed by God, for if this is not the case, why 
did Abraham say “of my offspring also ?” Secondly, the 
Im&m is free from sin, for God said: “My covenant embraceih 
not the evil-doer.” 

The first dispute about the Imamat originated with tin- 
twelve thousand who revolted from ’Ali after the battle of 
Siffin (657 A.P.), because he consented to submit to arbitra¬ 
tion the dispute between himself and Muavin. Some years 
after they were nearly all destroyed by ’Ali. A few survi- 
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vms however, fled to >wion nan. Tw» «tt lot scitlud 
}U Omm, md there mnclnd then h-undm> doctnnes 
lu course of (amo the peonle of Oman adopted the doc¬ 
trine flint the Imtmiaf was not hereditary hut olertivo, and 
that in the event of mhenndnct the Imfnn might, ho deposed. 
’Abddhih-ibii-Tb&dh (714 Am.; was a-vigorous preacher of 
this doctrine and how him the sect known as the W'd- 
hiyali takes its rise. The result of ibis traeliing was the 
establishment of the powi i and pni^dution oi the Imam 
of On an. The ’Ibedhiyab see! i to have always kept them¬ 
selves independent of the onnni Khalifc ol. i>fig 1)dad, a.nd, 
therefore, would consider themselves free f rnir. any obligation 
to obey the Bultnn of Turkey. Prom the ordinary Slua’hs 
they diJIer as regards the divine right’ of ’AH and 
his children. The curious in such matters will find the, 
whole subject well treated - in - Dr. Badger’s . “ Seyyids, of 
Oman.” . 

The term Kh&rigite-.(Separatist)- has einee become: the 
generic name for a group of seets which agree as to tlie,- 
need of an Imain,-though they differ as to the,details of -:-the‘- 
dogma. In opposition to this heresy of the Jvharigite stands 
whit mi bete, rned theoitliodox doctune of the bhla h. The 
Shiahs hold that the Iinamat must ■continue m the family of 
’Ali, and that religion consists mainly in devotion■ ‘toothe : 
Imam. The tragic end of ’All .and his- sons invested them 
with peculiar interest. •-IVhen grieving-tor. the sad 'end ‘of 
their leaders, the SM’ahs: found consolation in the doetrine 
which soon found development, viz., that it. was God’s will 
that the Fniamat should continue in the family of ’AW. 
Thus a tiadition lelote- that the Ihophol "lie of 

whom 1 am master has ’All also for a master.” “ The best 
judge among you is ’AM.” Ibn Abbas, a Companion says . 

I heard the Prophet say : ' He who blasphemes my name 
blasphemes the name of God; ho who blasphemes tlie name 
of Ah blasphemes my name.’ ” A popular Persian hymn 
shows to what an extent this feeling deepened. 
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“ Mysterious being! none can tell 
The attributes in thee that dwell; 

None can thine essence comprehend ; 

■ To thee should every moHal bend— 

For ’tis by thee that man is given 
To know the high behests of heaven.” 

The general idea is, that long before the creation of the 
world, God took a ray of light from the splendour of His own 
glory and united it to the body of Muhammad, to which He 
said: “Thou art the elect, the chosen, I will make the 
members of thy family the guides to salvation.” Muham¬ 
mad said : “ The first thing which God created was my 
light, and my spirit.” 1 The body of the Prophet was then 
in some mysterious way hidden. In due time the world was 
created, but not until the birth of Muhammad did this ray 
of glory appear. It is well known to all Musalmans as the 
“ Nur-i-Muhammadi”—light of Muhammad. 

This“Nur”is said to be of four kinds. From the first 
kind God created His Throne, from the second the Pen of 
Fate, from the third Paradise, and from the fourth the state, 
or place of Spirits and all created beings. According to a 
statement made by ’Ali, Muhammad said that he was created 
from the light of God, whilst all other created beings were 
formed from the “light of Muhammad.” 2 

This “ light” descended to ’Al), and from him passed on 
to the true Imams, who alone are tbe lawful successors of 
the Prophet. Rebellion against them is bin; devotion to 
them the very essence of religion. 

The doctrine of the Imarnat has given rise to endless dis¬ 
cussion and dissension, as the numerous sub-division* of 
the Shia'h sect will show. They are said to be thirty -t wo 
in number. The Shia’h proper is the largest, and most 
influential of them. The following are the Shi'ah tenets 
regarding the Imam, based on one of their standard books >.f 

1. Qharh 4 Aqoid-i-Jarm, p. 123. 

Urea of the Prophet*." 
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th(i most loafed men of the ago. holier Ann the mo,4 
pious, Tlo is tbo noblest of the sons of men one! is free 
from all sin original or actual: lienee tin. Imdm is railed 
imiVtim (innocent.) 2 (led rules the ^orlrl by wisdom lienee 
the cpudnig torili oi piopbds wm a uec<-Mtr; but, it was 
equally' necessary to establish ..the Imamat. Thus, the ..Imam 
is equal to a prophet. ’AH said : " >n me is (ho glory of- 
• every prophet that - has .ever- been. 1 ' i he■ authority,.of .the 
Imam is the authority of doth toi (I quote, the Hyat-un- 
tfafis) “his v'ord is the word of Co>l and of the Prophet, 
and obedience to Ids order, is .incumbent.''- •. The nature,of 
the Imwn is identical with the -nature-of -..Muhammad, for 
did not ■’AH say : “ I am Muhammad, and .-Muhammad; is ; 
me.” This probably refers to the possession by the .Imam : 
of the "light of Muhammad/’ The /bodies of the Imams;/ 
are so pure and delicate that they cast no ■ shadew/ 1 . : They e 
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truth, we must then also believe in all’ besides, that can ba- shenvii to bd. 
neodfuHor the perfect attainment of that end. . Now; the conservation^!/ - 
all spiritual truth is not a more - operation of the-mtoUcot. r it require* the ! 
fniiltless aot.,on orthe perceiving power of the spirit. : ] .That is td-hav/it 
lo/ body that is l./i bo iinallible, 
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requires the exclusion of ■___, __ 

must also ho a. sinless organ. It is 
distorting power of sin should he shut out btu 
infallible judge.” Uladstone's Giehmv/, vol/iii 
3. It is a common Musalman boliof the 


is body of a prophet c ' 
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are the beginning and the end of all things. To know the 
Imams is the very essence of the knowledge which men can 
gain of God. . “ The Holy God calls the Imams His word, 
His hands, His signs, His secret. Their commands and 
prohibitions, their actions too, He recognises as His own.” 
As mediums between God and man they hold a far higher 
position than the prophets, for “ the grace of God, without 
their intervention, reaches to no created being.” These 
extravagant claims for the Imams culminate in the asser¬ 
tion that “ for them a pillar of light has been fixed between 
the earth and heaven, by which the actions of the Faithful 
are made known to them.” The Imam is the supreme Pon¬ 
tiff, the Vicar of God on earth. The possession of an infalli¬ 
ble book is not sufficient. The infallible guide is needed. 
Such wisdom and discernment as such a guide would require 
can only be found amongst the descendants of the Prophet. 
It is no longer, then, a matter of wonder, that in some 
cases, almost, if not entirely, divine honour is paid to ’All 
and his descendants. 1 

The Usui, or fundamental tenets of the Shla’h sect are 
five in number. (1) To believe in the unity of God, (2) To 
admit that He is just, (3) To believe in the divine mission 
of all the prophets, and that Muhammad is the chief of all, 
(4) To consider ■’Ah the Khaltf next in order after Muham¬ 
mad, (5) To believe ’All’s descendants from Hasan to 
Mahdi, the twelfth Imam, to be his true successors, and to 
consider all of 1 them in character, position and dignity as 
raised far above all other Muslims. This is the doctrine of 
the Imamat. 

captured, ho became a groat, magician. This is evidently a legend to 
explain a previous belief. Muhammadan ideas in the middle ago« worn 
prevalent in the Universities of Southern Europe, and Salamanca nun 
Padua were the universities, in which it was supposed that the urease-t 
proficiency in magic was obtained. The supers! il ion him evidently some 
connection with thu Mnaalmuu belief regarding the shadows of propiien. 

t. The Sunnis esteem and respect the Imams, n* Ahl-i-Hoit -men inf she 
House, (of the Prophet) S hut do not give thorn precedence over I he duly 
appointed Khalifa. 
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The P«M of httm. 


'IV first" principal divisions of tho SWft*h sect am the 
Istiifi’iliatiH ami tho Inwmites. Tho latter believe in twelve 
Imams, reckoning ’All as the first. 1 The last of the twelve 
Aim ’1-Q;isiin, is supposed to be alive still, though hidden in 
some secret place. HA bears tho name of Al-Mfthdi, "the 
guided.” Tt is expected that he will reappear at the second 
advent < >f Christ. They say that ho was horn near Baghdad in 
the year 25S a.h. Ho afterwauls mysteriously disappeared. 
When ho wits bora the words, “ Hay : ' truth is came and 
falsehood b vanished : Vorilv falsehood is a thing that van- 
ishoth/” (Hurn. xvii *5) wore found written on h» right 
arm. When he cum'- inte the .vorld, he pointed with his 
fingers to heaven, sneezed, and said. 1 Praise be to God, 
the bordof the world,’ A person one day visited Imam 
Hasan ’Askari (the eleventh Imam) and said ; ‘ O son of the 
Prophet who will he Khalit and Imam after thee V He 
brought out a child and said : ‘ if thou hadst not found 
favour in the eyes of God, He would not, have shown thee 
this child ; his name is that of the Prophet, and so is his 
patronymic.’ (Abn ’l-Qasim). The sect who believe Mahdi 
to be alive at present, say that lie rules over cities in the far 
west, and he is even said to have children. God alone 
knows the truth. 1 ' 2 

fhe other large division, the Isnia’ilians, agree with the 
Iiuamites in all particulars save one. They hold that after 
tSadiq, the sixth Imam, commenced what is called the suc¬ 
cession of the “ concealed Imams.” They believe that there 
never can bo a time when there shall be no Imam, but that 
ho is now in seclusion. This idea has given rise to all sorts 
of secret societies, and has paved the way fora mystical 
religion, which often lands its votaries in atheism. 8 


Jgfar H ( ,slain ' Zatn-ul-’Abid.dfn, Muhammad 

3 by Sayyid 'Izzat ’Ail. 
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The Ghair-i-Mahdi. 


The Ghair-i-Mahdi (literally " without Mahdi”) are a 
small sect who believe that Al-Mahdi will not reappear. 
They say that one Syed Muhammad of Jevporo was the real 
Mahdi, the twelfth Imam, aud that he has now gone never 
more to return. They venerate him as highly as they do 
the Prophet, and consider all other Musalmans to be uube- 
.lievers. On the night called Lailat-ul-Qadr, in the month 
of Ramazan, they meet and repeat two rak’at prayers. 
After that act of devotion is over, they say : “ God is Al¬ 
mighty, Muhammad is our Prophet, the Quran aud Mahdi 
are just and true. Imam Mahdi is come and gone. Whoso¬ 
ever disbelieves this is au infidel.'” They are a very 
fanatical sect. 

There is another small community of Ghair-i-Mahdis 
called the Da,iri, settled in the province of Mysore, who 
hold peculiar views on this point. About four hundred years 
ago, a man named Syed Ahmad collected some followers in 
the dominions of the Nizam of Hyderabad. He called 
himself the Imam Mahdi, aud said that he was superior to 
any prophet. He and his disciples, being bitterly persecuted 
by the orthodox Musalmans, fled to a village in the adjoining- 
district of Mysore where their descendants, fifteen hundred 
in number, now reside. It is said that they do not inter¬ 
marry with other Musalmans. The usual Friday service in 
the mosque is ended by the leader saying: “Imam Mahdi 
came and went away,” to which the people respond : “ He 
who does not believe this is a Kafir” (infidel'. 

There are several Traditions which refer to the latter days, 
"When of timo one day shall be left, God shall raise up a 
man from among my descendants, who shall till the world 
•with justice, just as before him the world was full of oppres¬ 
sion.” And again : “The world shall not come to an end 
till the king of the earth shall appear, who is a man of my 
family, and whose name is the same as mine.” When Islam 
entered upon the tenth century of its existence, there was 
throughout Persia and India a millouurian movement. Men 
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. irnl , wlw t*);i.nif’d .,0 be A1-M>Mi I Iwvn already mou-- 

iaoi.J.1 two. Amongst others was ShutWi ol Agra. 

(.)•„} HbmbhMnbn-,1!. Ho ndix > <>! A bn 1-Fn/d-lbe 
Fiupoioi Abb A, fomou imoi, we*- * 'b.npb of SbaikL. 

’A111i and from him imbibed Afalidavi ideas. 'Phis brought 
upon him the wmth of ibc 'Okum who, hnw*« r, were finally 
ounce no by tin tl nil i - ana hm.-n Jumper or and 
Ins vizier. There never was a belter ruler in Mia than 
Aklui’j and noun o nns iwu'u 1 m a i n as oithodox 
islani is concerned The Knwrur delighted isfohe contro- 
ui II oi MiC > III ll a (i lid ll 1 run 111 fdVOUl ! 
• at Court- The orthodox ’ (llama wore trea-wd-with contempt.; . 
Abbar fully believed find the uniform,,tu had come. He 
started a. new era, and a new religion culled the ‘-Diving 
Faith/ There was toleration for all; except, the-bigoted 
orthodox Muslims. AbirT-Fnsl and others .like him,,W.ho 
professed to reflect Akbarhs religions views,-held that sail. . 
/religions contained truth. Thus ::— ;;by" 


“ 0 God. in. every temple I sec people .that seek Thee,,and in, every.-.- 
languagel hear spoken, people praise Theo-i - - -.--v 

: Polytheism and Islam feel after Thee, ' 

Each rohgiou says, ‘Thou art one. without equal-.’-: - - 

I{ it be a mosque, people murmur the holy jirayeiyand if it lie.a - 
Christian (Tmrch, people rmg the bell from love to Theo/ 

Sometimes I frequent the Ghristmn cloister, ami . sometimes c 
the mosque, - - - - v -.v■ 

But .it is Thou whom! search from temple to temple.” .v 

In tins reign one Mh- felianfwas promoted to the ra-rtk 
of a Commander of. a thousand, and to an appointment 
in Bengal. His chief merit in Akbar’s eyes was that- Tie 
taught the doctrine of the transmigration of souls and the 
close advent of the millennium. He was a disciple of Mah¬ 
mud of Husakliwan, the founder of the Nnotawiah sect. As 
is is another offshoot of the Shia’hs 1 give a brief account: 
oi them here. Mahmud lived in the reign of Timur and 
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professed to be Al-Mahdi. lie also called himself the 
Shakhs-i-Wahid—the Individual one. He used to quote 
the verse, "■ It may be that thy Lord will raise thee tip to a 
glorious (maimiud) station.” (Sura xvii. 81). From /this 
he argued that the body of man had been advancing in 
purity since the creation, and that on its reaching to a cer- 
-tain degree, one Mahmud (glorious) would arise, and that 
then the dispensation of Muhammad would come to an end. 
He claimed to be the Mahmud. He also taught the doctrine 
of transmigration, and that the beginning- of everything 
was the Nuqtali-i-khak—earth atom.. It is on this account 
that they are called the Nuqtawiah sect. They are also 
known by the names Mahmiidiah and WaMdiah. Shah 
'Abbas king of Persia expelled them from his dominions, 
but Akbar received the fugitives kindly and promoted some 
amongst them to high offices of State. 

This Mahdavi movement, arising as it did out of the 
Shia.'h doctrine of the Imamat, is a very striking fact. 
That imposters should arise and claim the name and office 
of Al-Mahdi is not to be wondered at, but that large bodies 
of men should follow them shows the unrest which dwelt in 
men's hearts, and how they longed for a personal leader and 
guide; ■■-■■■ 

The whole of the Shia-'h doctrine on this point -seems to 
show that there is in the human heart a natural desire for 
some Mediator—some Word of the Father, who shall reveal 
Him to His children. At first sight it would seem, as if the 
doctrine of the Imamat might- to some extent reconcile the 
thoughtful SIlia'll to the Christian doctrine of the Incama- 
. tion and Mediation of Jesus Christ, to His office as the 
-perfect reycaler of (rod's will, and as our Guide in life ; but 
alas ! it is not so. The mystic lore connected with Shia-'h 
doctrine lias sapped the foundation of moral life and vigour. 
A system of religious reservation, too, is a- fundamental 
part of the system in its mystical developments, whilst all 
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It-Huds «•’ b-gabsocllp Ins v> stem oi ichum i ! ,«e 
a myriie. lie lochs upon tbe ceremonial m d Hie moral 
law ns restrictions imposed by an Almighty Power. The 
omission of the one i a mn iln i t, d not qniie, as bad 
as a broach ot the otlioi. The advent of Mahdi lfi the good 
time when all such restrictions shall bo removed, when the 
utmost in edotn sh ill be allnm d Thus f ho irx.i al sense tn 
many cases, becomes deadened to an extent such as those, 
whoaie not m'hub contact wnh rinse p-opto can hardly 
credit. The ] vaefico of ,f ralria,' 5 reliyions eoinprom'se, and 
the legality of “ mutaTi” or temporary n urriages, have done 
■much to demoralise the Shia’h: coin-aiaiuty..-. . The following ■ : 
words of a. recent author descriptive o£ the: SMa-h system: >• 
are in the main true, though they -do not apply to; each: 
individual in that system:— 


■ “ There can bo no stronger testimony of the corrupting .power and 
the hard and hopeless bondage of the orthodox creed, than that 
men should escape from it into a system which.csfeddishcAfalsehood 
as the supreme law of .conduct, and regarded tine reduction of men <<r 
the level ui swine as the goal of human existence.’' 1: *>..» 


The Mutasalites, or Seceders, were once an influential 
body. They do not exist as a separate sect now. An 
account of them will be given in the next chapter. * s,.. ; ■ 
lu the doctrine of the Imamat, common to all the off- ' 
shoots of the vsluafli sect, is to be found the chief point of 1 
difference 'between the Sunni and the .HldaTn a : difference ■“ 
so great that there is no danger of oven a political union 
between these two great branches of Islam. I have already 
described, too, how the SlilaTis re]oct. the Sunnat,) though 
they do not reject Tradition A good deal of ill-blood is 
still hepl, up by the leiolluriiou—-a il collection. kept nine 
y the annual rccumnco of the Mnhamin lasr—ot the sad 
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fate of ’All and liis sons. The Sunnis are blamed for the 
work of their ancestors in the faith, whilst the Khalifs Abu 
Bakr, Omar, and Osman are looked upon as usurpers. Not 
to them was committed the wonderful ray of light. In the 
possession of that alone can any one make good a claim to 
be the Imam, the Guide of the Believers. The terrible 
.disorders of the early days of Islam can only be understood 
when we realise to some extent the passionate longing 
which men felt for a spiritual head—an Imam. It was 
thought to be impossible that Muhammad, the last—the 
seal—of the prophets should leave the Faithful without a 
guide, who would be the interpreter of the will of Allah. 

We here make a slight digression to show that this feeling 
extends beyond the Shla’h sect, and is of some importance 
in its bearing upon the Eastern Question. Apart from 
the superhuman claims for the Imam, what he is as a ruler 
to the Shia’h, the Khalif is to the Sunni—the supreme head 
in Church and State, the successor of the Prophet, the Con¬ 
servator of Islam as made known in the Quran, the Sunnat 
and the Ijma’ of the early Mujtahidin. To administer tho 
laws, the administrator must have a divine sanction. Thus 
when the Ottoman ruler, Selim the First, conquered Egypt, 
(a.d. 1516) he sought and obtained, from an old descendant 
of the Baghdad Khalifs, the transfer of the title to himself, 
and in this way tho Sultans of Turkey became the Khalifs 
of Islam. Whether Mutawakal Billal, the last titular Khalif 
of the house of ’Abbas, was right or wrong in thus trans¬ 
ferring the title is not my purpose now to discuss. I only 
adduce the fact to show how it illustrates the feeling of the 
need of a Pontiff—a divinely appointed Ruler. Strictly 
speaking, according to Muhammadan law, the Sultans are 
not Khalifs, for it is clearly laid down in the Traditions that 
the Khalif (or the Imam) must be of the tribe of the 
Quraish, to which the Prophet himself belonged. 

Ibn-i-Umr relates that the Prophet said :—“ The Khalifs 
shall be in the Quraish tribe as long as there are two per- 



sons ill it one to rule and another t" serve.-’' 1 “lf> is a 
necessary condition that the Khalil' Tumid be of the Qunusli 
tii1>('." ? Such quotations might hr ni.ilbphed md they 
toud to show that it is not at all incumbent cm orthodox 
Sunnis, other than the Turks, to rush to the rescue of the 
Sultan, whilst to the Shiahs he i& little bolter than a heretic. 
Certainly they would mover look upon Jiii.u. as ,an dniain,. : 
which personage is to them in the place of a ...In. 

countries not under Turkish role, tb e h.bi> ibsb, or prayer 
tor the ruler, said on Finlays in thr nm-quot, is said for the 
« ruler of the age,” 01 ft r the Amo or vhibnor happens 
to be the title of the head of the Suite, Of late years it has 
become more common in India, to say. ir. for the Bitltan. .!This 
is not, strictly speaking, according to lUnk.iniumdan law, 
which declares that the Khatbah can only be-said with the 
permission of the ruler, and as in India that ruler is the . 
British Government, the prayers should be said for the 
Queen. Evidently the law never contemplated large bodies 
of Musalmans residing anywhere but whererthemilnenoe of : 
the Khalif extended. 

, In thus casting doubt on the legality of the -claim made - 
by Tiukish Sultans to the Khalnato ^t Islam f do not deuy 
that the Law of Islam requires that there should be a'Khahf: 
Unfortunately for Islam, there is nothing •tia^jtee-h'iistovy.^ 
paiallel to the -conflict, of Pojie and Em-neror,- ot Olntrch and 
State. “ The action and re-action of these, powerful and- 
partially independent ioices, their lOMStamc* to each other, 
aud their ministry to each other, have been of 'incalculable 
value to the higher activity and life of CJnhler Jem.” In 
Islam the Ivhalif is both Pope and Emperor, ibu Khaldoun 
states that the difference between the Ivhalif <nul any other 
ruler is that the former rules according to divine, the latter 
according to human law. The Prophet in transmuting his 
s acred aut hority to the Khalifa, hi 8 successors, conveyed to 


1. MiBkafc-uUMiiBabili. 
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them absolute powers. Khalifs can be assassinated, mur¬ 
dered, banished, but so long as they reign anything like 
constitutional liberty is impossible. It is a fatal mistake in 
European politics and an evil for Turkey to recognize the 
Sultan as the Khalif of Islam, for, if he be such, Turkey can 
never take any step forward to newness of political life. 1 
. This, however, is a digression from the subject of this 
chapter. 

There has been from the earliest ages of Islam a move¬ 
ment which exists to this day. It is a kind of mysticism, 
known as Sufiism. It has been especially prevalent among 
the Persians. It is a re-action from the burden of a rigid 
law, and a wearisome ritual. It has now existed for a thou¬ 
sand years, and if it has the element of progress in it, if it 
is the salt of Islam some fruit should now be seen. But 
what is Sufiism ? The term Sufi is most probably derived 
from the Arabic word Suf, “ wool,” of which material the 
garments worn by Eastern ascetics used to be generally 
made. Some persons, however, derive it from the Persian, 
Suf, “ pure,” or the Greek tro<f>ia, “ wisdom.” Tasawwuf, or 
Sufiism, is the abstract form of the word, and is, according 
to Sir W. Jones, and other learned orientalists, a figurative 
mode, borrowed mainly from tlio Indian philosophers of the 
Vedanta school, of expressing the fervour of devotion. The 
chief idea is that the souls of men differ in degree, but not 


1. Nothing shows this more plainly than the i’atva pronoaucer! by the 
Conneil of the ’damn, in July 1879 anenfc Khair-ud.din’s proposed reform, 
which would have placed the Sult'iu in the position of a constitutional 
sovereign. This was declared to be directly contrary to the Law, Thus •— 
“The law of the Sheri does not authorize the Khalif to place beside him a 
powei superior to his own. The Khalif ought to reign alone and govern 
as master. The Vakils (Ministers) should never possess any authority 
beyond that of representatives, always dependent, and submissive. It 
would consequently ho u transgression of the unalterable principles of the 
Sheri, which shonld be the guide of oil the actions of the Khalif, to transfer 
the supreme power of the Khalif to one Vakil. 1 ' This, the latest and most 
important decision of the jurists of Islam, is quite in accordance with all 
that has been said about Muhammadan Law. It proves ns clearly as 
possible that so long as the Sultan rules as Khalif, he must opjwtso any 
attempt to set up a constitutional Government. There is absolute!) no 
hope of reform. 
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in kind from the Divine Spirit, of which they lire emana¬ 
tions, ami to which they will ultimately return. The 
Spirit, of hml is iu all He has made, and it in Him. He 
atone is perfect love, bounty, etc.—hence love to him is the 
only real thing; all else if illusion. Sa’di says : “ I swear 
by the truth of hod, that when lie showed me His glory 
all else was illusion.” This present life is one of separation 
from the beloved. The beauties of nature, music, and art 
revive in men the divine idea, and recall their affections 
from wandering from Jdim to other objects. These sublime 
affections men most cherish, and by abstraction concentrate 
their thoughts on God, and so approximate to His essence, 
and finally reach the highest si age of bliss—absorption into 
the Eternal. The true end and object of human life is to 
lose all consciousness of individual existence—to sink “in 
the ocean of Divine Life, as a breaking bubble is merged 
into the stream on the surface of which it has for a moment 
risen.” 1 


Sufis, who all accept Islam as a divinely established reli¬ 
gion, suppose that long before the creation of the world a 
contract was made by the Supreme Soul with the assembled 
world of spirits, who are parts of it. Each spirit was 
addressed separately, thus : “ Art then not with thy Lord 1 ” 
that is, hound to him by a solemn contract. To this they 
all answered with one voice, “ Yes.” 

Another account says that the seed of theosophy (m’arifat) 
was placed in the ground in the time of Adam j that the plant 
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Sufi idea 
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absorption into the Divine Being. 
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that each who seems a separate whole 
Should move his rounds., ami fusing ail 
lhe skirts of self again, should fall 
Remerging in the general pou], 


Is faith as vagus aa all unsweet: 
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And J shall know him when we meet.” 

Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam.” 
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The Earlier My.rtire. 

came forth in the days of Noah, was in flower when Abra¬ 
ham was alive and produced fruit before Moses passed away. 
The grapes of this noble plant were ripe in the time of 
Jesus, but it was not till the age of Muhammad that pure 
wine was made from them. Then those intoxicated with it, 
having attained to the highest degree of the knowledge of 
•God, could forget their own personality and say :—“ l’raise 
to me, is there any greater than myself ? I am the Truth.” 

The following verse of the Quran is quoted by Stills 
in support of their favourite dogma—the attaining to the 
knowledge of God: “ When God said to the angels, ' I 
am about to place a viceregent on the earth/ they said : 
‘ Wilt Thou place thereiu one who shall commit abomina¬ 
tion and shed blood? Nay; we celebrate Thy praise and 
holiness.’ God answered them, ! Verily I know that ye 
wot not of/” (Sura ii. 28.) It is said that this verse 
proves that, though the great mass of mankind would com¬ 
mit abomination, some would receive the divine light and 
attain to a knowledge of God. A Tradition states that 
David said : “ ‘ Oh Lord ! why hast Thou created mankind V 
God replied, ‘ I am a hidden treasure, aud I would fam 
become known.’ ” The business of the mystic is to find this 
treasure, to attain to the Diviue light and the true know¬ 
ledge of God. 

The earlier Muhammadan mystics sought to impart life 
to a rigid and formal ritual, and though the seeds of 
Pantheism were planted in their system from the first, tiny 
maintained that they were orthodox. “ Our system id doc¬ 
trine,” says Al-Juuaid, “ is firmly bound up with the dogmas 
of the faith, the Quran aud the Traditions.'’ There was a 
moral earnestness about many of these men which freq uently 
restrained the arm of unrighteous power, and their saying-, 
often full of beauty, show that they had the power of appre¬ 
ciating the spiritual side of life. Some oi these sentence;, 
are worthy of any age. “As neither mem noi drink,” 
says one, “profit the diseased body, so no warning avails 



to touch the heart Ml of the Icm ol t,h* w.i W. j fio 
work (lf aboltf mo,n doth not wmisi m tins, that lie eats 
!lt ,d clothes himself ill '-vool, but in Un; knowledge of 
God uutl mbmivuon to, llm mil.” “Them dcstrimst not . 
II,r tiirno ol i 1( .lined man hll Ihy 1 u.-if i«- emptied ol tlie 
love of this worldT “Hide {by good ilonls as closely 
as thou wouktpti hide ihy A a uions wjstic was 

brought into the presume o£ the Kim Iff Harun-nr-Rashid 
who viid io him : “ How great is thy abnegation ?' 5 He 
replied, “ Thme is a realm ” How m. sji, 1 tbo Khalit 
<< Becaime J make 'ibncgbioo <>f ids v mid, and thou makest 
ibu< gitiou oi tin nod ” '! Ill .one n.m boon! “ The 

display o£ devotional works to please men is-hypocrisy,. anfL ; ... 
acts of devotion done to please men are .acts of polytheism.” , 
Bill towards tbo close of tin: second century of the Hijra, 
this earlier mysticism developed into Bnfiisra. , Then .. 
llalln-] taught m Baghdad thus : ■' I am die Truth. . There . 
is nought in Paradise but (led. 1 am lit whom 1 love, and 
•• Ho whom I love is Iwe are two-.souls dwelling in,one >: 
body. When thou, soest me, thou aeest linn ; and when 
thou seosb Him thou seest me/' This roused the opposition 
ol the orthodox divines by whom AbHall.Tj war-condemned-..-.; 
to bo worthy of death, Ho .was.then.by .order of the. Khalit . 
Hog-gad, tortured and finally, beheaded. Thus died: one of - 
the early martyrs ox Sufrism, but it. grtw in spile of bitter 
persecution. 

.. fu order to understand the osoteiic .toaebing of. jBufiisfic 
poetry, it is necessary to remember that the perceptive - 
souse is the traveller, the knowledge of God the goal, the 
doctrines ot tliis/weent, or upward progress is the Tarikat, 
oi the road The ext nctio of self s moesemy before any 
. Pto 0 H ss mi be made on lb,it road, A Sou -poet writes -■—- 


•• limit one fool upon the nock ol seif. 
The other in tin- Friends domain • 

In mmtliina Hi-, pusi nor see. 

For other vision is in vain.” " 
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Sa’di in the Busfcun says : “ Art thou a friend of God ? 
Speak not of self, for to speak of God and of self is infi¬ 
delity.” Shaikh Abu’l-Faiz, a great poet and a friend of 
the Emperor Akbar, from whom he received the honour¬ 
able title of Malik-ush-Shu’ara—Master of the Poets, says : 
“ Those who have not closed the door ou existence aud 
•non-existence reap no advantage from the calm of this 
world and of the world to come.” Khusrau, another well- 
known poet says:— 

“ I have become Thou: Thou art become I, 

I am the body, Thou the soul; 

Let no one henceforth say 

That I am distinct from Thee, and Thou from me.” 


The fact is, that Persian poetry is almost entirely Sufiis- 
tic. It is difficult for the uninitiated to arrive at the 
esoteric meaning of these writings. Kitrnan, or the art of 
hiding from the profane religious beliefs, often contrary to 
the revealed law, has always been a special quality of the 
East. Pantheistic doctrines are largely inculcated. 1 Thus :— 


“ I was, ere a name had been named upon earth ; 

Ere ODe trace yet existed of aught that has birth; 

When the looks of the Loved One streamed forth for a sign, 
And Being was none, save the Presence Divine! 

Named and name were alike emanations from Me, 

Ere aught that was ‘ I’ existed, or ‘ We.’ ” 

The poet then describes his fruitless search for rest aud 
peace in Christianity, Hinduism, and the lGigion of the 
Parsee. Even Islam gave him no satisfaction, ior— 

“ Nor above nor beneath came the Loved One to view, 

I toiled to the summit, wild, pathh—■ and lone. 

Of the globe-girding Kaf 2 : —bat the 'Ankn 3 had Bonn ! 


). “ Le spiritnalisme lies Sufis, ,(uoiq:i' 
iwtne, lui eat eu renlite idetitique Mins 
raiaonnable, el!e eat do mnina plus flcvee e 
sophttjue at reSigieuse cliez los Persam,. pa 
2. Kaf—a chain of mountains supposed 





Those .iK' the w id, o r Hit gi- ad l nnihonty Among the 
Sufis, the fnuicm*-- MnoMna Jtuau, founder of 

th L ord'-i >A Hie AJavilm 0> w *j< It uKo relates the 
following story : One knocked-id .the-dooy.pithe beloved, 
,md a voice iroin within smd ‘ Vflm i, ih< re V Then he 
answered, ' Tf k T. The voice replied, 1 Tins house will not 
hold m and lltm ! 3 So the door remained shut.‘The lover , 
retired to a wilderness* and spent some time in. .solitude^,: 
fasting, and prayer. One jvai elop-ed, when he again 
returned, and knocked at the door. 1 VVho is; there ?' «aid, 
the voice, The lover answered, ' It-w-tJi-ouJ- Tiien. the .door 
was opened.” 

The great •.•object of- life,, then, being to ,escape.£rom .the 
hindrances topure love and to a return to the divineessonce, 
the Talib, or seeker, attaches himself to .s' Miti’sMdy: or : 
: teacher. If he .prosecutes his studies according .to Siifristky 
methods he now• often enters one of tbeojuffny: Orders,- of 
Darvvishes; After due preparation under .his Murshidphe-is 
allowed to enter, on the road. Hu then becomes'•& Saliky Or 1 - 
traveller, whose business henceforth -is ■ suhlk, that ispdevo-w 
ticni to one idea—the-knowledge of &od. : .Iii this road there; 
arc eight .stages. (1) Service. -Here idle"- Kmst.TR&?ve'-G-od : -' 
and obey the Law for he is still in bondage. {2} Love. It 
is siipposed that, now the Divine influence has so attracted- 
Ins soul that he really loves God (3) Seclusion. Love 

riving expelled all worldly desires, he arrives at this stage, 

• n passes his time m meditation on the deeper doctrines -■■■- 
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of Sufiism regarding the Divine nature. (4) Knowledge. 
The meditation in the preceding stage, and the investiga¬ 
tion of the metaphysical theories concerning God, His nature. 
His attributes and the like make him an ’Arif—one who 
knows. (5) Ecstasy. The mental excitement caused by such 
continued meditation on abstruse subjects produces a kind 
•of frenzy, which is looked upon as a mark of direct illumi¬ 
nation of the heart from God. It is known as Hal—the 
state; or Wajd—ecstasy. Arrival at this stage is highly 
valued, for it is the certain entrance to the next. (6) Haqiqat 
—the Truth. Now to the traveller is revealed the true 
nature of God, now he learns the reality of that which he 
has been for so long seeking. This admits him to the 
highest stage in his journey, as far as this life is concerned. 
(7) That stage is Wasl—union with God. 

“ There was a door to which I found no key; 

There was a veil past which I could not see : 

Some little talk of Me and Thee 

There seemed—and then no more of Thee and Me.” 

He cannot, in this life, go beyond that, and very few 
reach that exalted stage. Thus arose a “ system of Pan¬ 
theism, which represents joy and sorrow, good and evil, 
pleasure and pain as manifestations of one changeless 
essence.” Religion, as made known by an outward revela¬ 
tion, is, to the few who reach this stage, a thing of the 
past. Even its restraints are not needed. The soul that, 
is united to God can do no evil. The poet Khusrau says : 
“ Love is the object of my worship, what need have I of 
Islam ?” 

Death ensues and with it the last stage is reached. (8) 
It is Fana—extinction. The seeker after all his search, the 
traveller after all his wearisome journey passes behind the 
veil and finds—nothing ! As the traveller proceeds from 
stage to stage, the restraints of an objective revelation 
and of an outward system are less and less heeded. “ The 
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rpXvnm <>f Hie mystic consist ,h in bis immediate com- 
nnnic'ition vvilh God, and when once this has been 
the value of ewteskstieal forms, and of 
Hm histnricid paid of religion., becomes doubtful/’ What 
law win bind the son! in union with God, what outward 
.system impose any trammels on wifi who, in the ‘’ Ecstasy,” 
has received from Him, who is the Truth* the direct reve¬ 
lation of His own glorious nature ? Moral laws and 
ceremonial observances have only an allegorical signification. 
Creeds arc but fetters cunningly devised to limit the flight 
of the soul; all that is objective in religion is a restraint to 
the reason of the initiated. 1 

Pantheistic in creed, and too often Antinomiaa in prac¬ 
tice, Htifiism possesses uo regenerative power in Islam. 
"It is not a substantive religion such us shapes the life of 
races or of nations, it is a state of opinion.” No Muslim 
State makes a national profession of Kufusm. 

In spite of ail its dogmatic utterances, in spite of much 
that is sublime in its idea of the search after light and 
truth, Sfifiism ends in utter negation of all separate exist¬ 
ence. The pantheism of the Sufis, this esoteric doctrine of 
Islam, ns a moral doctrine leads to the same conclusions as 
materialism, " the negation of human liberty, the indiffer¬ 
ence to actions and the legitimacy of all temporal enjoy¬ 
ments.” 

The result of Sufiism lias been the establishment of a 
large number of religious orders known as Darwishes. ! 
These men arc looked upon with disfavour by the ortho- 


1. "Jlsponsenl que la Bible et le Cr>rnn ont efce seulement ficrits pour 
1 horamo qui se contente de l’apparenee dos chosee, qui s’oocape de 
l exteneor poor le mhir parast, eomme its lo notmnent, et non pour le 
so qrn sonde le lend des choses '' In, Poesie Phitosophiqoe et rrfigiense 
ohez lea Porsans, per HI. Harem deTaesy, p. 13. 

frnm^!lL'' 0r( ri Danri j* 1 ’ <> r Darwish, is of Persian origin. It is derived 
door and; mz- the root of the verb ‘ awfkhtau,’to hang; 
into ‘ah’ /ref tn htt,1 S m p about doors, or begging. The ‘s’ is changed 
do not like fh-j -a W Tl , bocomes ‘ Dai-msh.’ Some Musalmans, however, 
do not lihe tins ,dea ot holy men being called by a name which implies the 
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dox; but they flourish nevertheless, and in Turkey at 
the present day have great influence. There are in Constan¬ 
tinople two hundred Takiahs, or monasteries. The Dar- 
wishes are not organized with such regularity, nor subject 
to discipline so severe as that of the Cliristiau Monastic 
orders ; but they surpass them in number. Bach order has 
•its own special mysteries and practices by which its mem¬ 
bers think they can obtain a knowledge of the secrets of the 
invisible world. They are also called Paqirs—poor men, not, 
however, always in the sense of being in temporal want, but 
as being poor in the sight of God. As a matter of fact the 
Darwishes of many of the orders do not beg, and many of 
the Takiahs are richly endowed. They are divided into 
two great classes, the Ba ShaiV (with the Law) Darwishes ; 
and the Be Shara-’ (without the Law). The former prefer 
to rule their conduct according to the law of Islam and arc 
called the Salik—travellers on the path (tariqat) to heaven ; 
the latter though they call themselves Muslims do not con¬ 
form to the law, and are called Azad (free), or Majzub 
(abstracted), a term which signifies their renunciation of all 
worldly cares and pursuits. 

The Salik Darwishes are those who perform the Zikrs. 1 
What little hope there is of these professedly religious men 
working any reform in Islam will be seen from the following 
account of their doctrines. 2 

1. God only exists,—He is in all things, and all things 
are in Him. “Verily we are from God, and to Him shall 
we return.” (Sura ii. 151.) 

habit of begging, and so they propose another deriration. They dative if 
from “dnr,”a pearl, and “wish,” like; and so a dnrwish is our ‘ like a 
pearl.’ The wish is from wash, a lengthened form of wash, an afliv of 
common use to express similitude; or the long vowel in wash mat l.y a 
figure of speech, called Imala, be changed into the i of wish. I think the 
first derivation the more probable. A good IVisisn dictionary, the CluYts-uh 
Lughat, gives both derivations. 

Notes on Muhammadanism, Chapter 51 

2. La Poesie Philosophiqne et lleligiense che/ le- Pot satis par M Cat Yt 
de Tassy, p. 7 . 
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8 The principal occupation of the bub is to meditate on 
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lion with frock ' , 
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the right path. , 

Tko power o£ a Sheikh, a spiutoul leader, isvery grcat. 
The following account of tho adrnwo on oi i N T o* c called 
Taw akknl Bog, into an Order, and oi’ the severe rests applied, 
will hoot some mtcicst 1 T’wakhil b'g says —‘ Bamng 
bet 11 introduced by Akliund Moolla rlnh.iniraad to fehukh 
Moollo, Shah, my heart, through frequent, intercourse with 
hnn, was filled with such a bui nmg demre ro arr ve at a true 
knowledge of the mystical seiuioo that 1 tonnd no slrni by 
night, nor j-esc by day. When the initiation commenced, 

3 cuh doi turns of the Hodli fatuh by TawaU ,1 Pt-, Jon-nal 





Initiuiion of a Novi're. <>7 

I passed the whole night without sleep, and repeated innu¬ 
merable times the Snrat-ul-Ikhlas :— 

" Say : He is God alone : 

God the eternal • 

He begetteth not, and He is not begotten . 

And there is none like unto Him." (Sum exit) 
Whosoever repeats this Sura one hundred times can ac¬ 
complish all his vows. I desired that the Sheikh should 
bestow on me bis love. No sooner bad I finished my task 
than the heart of the Sheikh became full of sympathy for 
me. On the following night I was conducted to his presence. 
During the whole of that night he concentrated his thoughts 
on me, whilst I gave myself up to inward meditation. Three 
nights passed in this way. On the fourth night the Sheikh 
said :—‘ Let Moolla Seughim and Salih Beg, who are very 
susceptible to ecstatic emotions, apply their spiritual ener¬ 
gies to Tawakkul Beg.' 

They did so, whilst I passed the whole night m medita¬ 
tion, with my face turned toward Mecca. As the morning 
drew near, a little light came into mv mind, hut I could 
not distinguish form or colour. After the morning prayers, 
I was taken to the Sheikh who bade mo inform him of 
my mental state. I replied that I had seou a light with mv 
iuward eye. On hearing this, the Sheikh became animated 
and said: £ Thy heart is dark, hut the time 1= come when 
I will show myself clearly to thee.’ He then ordered me 
to sit down in front of him, and to impress his features on 
my mind. Then having blindfolded me, he ordeied uie t ■ 
concentrate all my thoughts upon him. 1 did so. and in 
an instant by the spiritual help <>1 the Sheikh my heart 
opened. He asked me what I saw. 1 said that J saw 
another Tawakkul Beg and auother Moolla Shah. The 
bandage was then removed, and I saw the Sheikh in trout 
of me. Again they covered my face, and again J saw him 
with my inward eye. Astonished, I cried - ‘ <> master' 
whether I look with my bodily eye, or with my spiritual 
la 
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'Pht P«Mi (•/ M'""- 

{(ill I Mf. [ thoii , 

The Sheikh P>ld or 


...iirhl, it is sdwftyk yk I ^ -w , 

(i f m, r ,p ,„,,k h me ' T1 k SS« Eli f old vu to-say^r tW 
• Wli.it 1 3 ymn um.« 1 •« ™v T‘” f 1 F« 

,most,on, and the %«rt nns^crcl to my kart: J am 
'AM-nl-Qmlii- Jibini,J lw already aided time, thy heart 
,s oponul ’ Much allodia, ( wed rhil in honom of the 
I would iopcat Hit v bole Qakn dory Fndav ight, 
Moolla Shah then raid: ' The (-.pmimd world ha« boon 
Klioivu (oibee m all ii“ bosuly.’ I ihen rendered perfect 
obedience to the bheikli. Th h.lkwrg r% I wr the 
Ihophd, tin dub Oompam-i n>o koons oi saint-, and 
angels. Alter three months, I eioered the cheerless regio 5 
in which tin figure- ..ppemnl m iron . Dni'ng Hie whole 
of this lime, the Pin ;kh con'mind !<> expbno to me the 
mystery of the doctrine ot the Unity and of the know- 
lubw of God. but as yof ho did not show me tbn absolute 
reality. It was not until a year had passed that i; arrived; , 
at the true conception- of unity. Then in words such:as . 
theso I told tlic Sheikh of my inspiration. ' I look upon 
the body as- • only dust and water, I regard neither..: my : 
heart nor my soul, alas! that in--«epaKttion-'-fi’om-..!-®u3e' -• 
(God).so much of my life has passed. - Thou wert-I : .and 1 
kuciv it not/ The Sheikh was delighted, and said that 
the truth ot the union with God was now clearly; revealed r 
to mo. , Then addressing those- who were present,;:-her 
.- said; ‘ Tayakkul .Beg learnt from me the .doctrine, of: The - 
Unity, his imvml eye has been op« ncd. the spheios oi 
coloui and of images have been tdiowu to him. At long! h, 
•he-entered the colourless - region. He-has. now..attained -.to' '-s 
the Unity, doubt and scepticism henceforth have no 
power over him. No one sees the Unity with; the outward 
eye, till-the inward eye gains-strength -{oidvp'owerdi”; . ; 

. I cannot pass from tins branch of the ,subject w'itlioufc : 
making a, few remarks on Omar Khayyam, the great Astro- 
.nomov-Poot of I’ea-bia. He is sometimes confounded rwith 
tho onfis, lor there.is much in his poetry; which is similar - 
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in tone to that of the Sufi writers. But his true position 
was that of a sceptic. He wrote little, hut what lie has 
written will live. As an astronomer he was a man of note. 
He died in the year 517 a.it. There are two things which 
may have caused his scepticism. To a man of his intelligence 
the hard and fast system of Islam was an intolerable burden. 
Then, his scientific spirit had little sympathy with mysticism, 
the earnest enthusiasts of which were too often followed by 
hollow impostors. It is true, that there was much in the 
spii’it of some of the better Sufis that seemed to show a 
yearniug for something higher than mere earthly good ; 
above all, there was the recognition of a Higher Power. 
'But with all this came spiritual pride, the world and its 
duties became a thing of evil, and the religious and the 
secular life were completely divorced, to the ruin of both. 
The Pantheism which soon pervaded the system left no room 
for man’s will to act, for his conscience to guide. So the 
moral law become a dead letter. Irreligious men, to free 
themselves from the bondage and restraints of law, assumed 
the religious life. “ Thus a movement, animated at first by 
a high and lofty purpose, lias degenerated into a fruitful 
source of ill. The stream which ought to have expanded 
into a fertilising river has become a vast swamp, exhaling 
vapours charged with disease and death.” 

Omar Khayyam saw through the unreality of all this. In 
vain does he try, by an assumed air of gaiety, to bide from 
others the sadness which fills his heart, as all that is bright 
is seen passing away into oblivion. 

One moment in annihilation’s waste, 

One moment, of the well of life to taste— 

The stars are setting ami the Caravan 

Starts for the dawn of nothing—oh, make haste.' 

Ah, fill the cap :—what boots it to repeat 
How Time is slipping underneath our foot: 

Unborn To-morrow, and dead yesterday, 

Why fret about them if To-day be sweet. 




*U‘t>lKr rr v<. •nrfli mu hh'" n f < o; i l- in-id any anwe.' 
to In- Liy ig<. i >d - j J- s < <1 <- • and heard. 

“ qv ^ "l guw nr, bid c f=i i > u u, ‘ >\ t’f acne 
dooi <-, m hr vent 3> ! ',r > 1 <•< T > m' 

th.pg ale in wi- < I*.ram, fdi’u \ i> 1 - —‘ "to 2over 
that ouce lia-> Uo’vu or *wei dm-.' Leaving men he 
turned to natur biA >t w- all tia** -ioit 

■ Up ii ju ca'h -ft u<t, tin >i„'] r ii ■* >« v enO’ 
i rose, and onutie throne ot Saturn sntOi v : 

And many knots unraveBd by the roaa; - .. o.- ; 

Tin not th" knit o‘ linman dr* if*. m L x ite 
And that minted bowl nc- call ‘•fit. At, 

Whric mirier etvuvlmg coop'd iyr Ky<. and 
Tjitt not thj- IntuU to A ter Help —a r u 
ItolK impotent’)- on u- tlinn m T " 

Omar lia-t with -justice be»n compared to Lucretius, 
Hofch wait* mateiwlisN, both believed not ti> a hit arc life. 
“ Oueietms built a- system ter himself m bis' poem- .it ■ 
has a professed practical aim—to explain the World’s self- 
»ftmg machine to the p ilytW and o Ai^bnso him o£ all 
spiritual ideas,” Omar builds up no systemrhe -only 
shows iortk his own doubte and difficulties, «be lores to 
balance antitheses of belief, and settle Himself in the equi¬ 
poise oi the sceptic.” 
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The fact that there is no hereafter gives Lucretius no 
pain, but Omar who, if only his reason could let him, would 
believe, records his utter despair iu words of passionate bit¬ 
terness. He is not glad that there is no help anywhere. 1 
And though he calls for the wine-cup, and listens to the 
voice within the tavern cry, 

“ Awake, my little ones, and fill the cup 
Before Life’s liquor in its cup be dry,” 

yet he also looks back to the time, when he consorted 
with those who professed to know, and could say : 

“ With them the seed of wisdom did I sow, 

And with my own hand laboured it to grow.” 

The founder of the Wahhabi sect was Muhammad-ibn- 
Abd-ul-Wahhab, who was bom at a village in Nejd in the 
year 1691 a.d. The Wahhabis speak of themselves as Mu- 
wahhid—Unitarians ; but their opponents have given to them 
the name of the father of the founder of their sect and call 
them Wahhabis. Muhammad was a bright intelligent youth, 
of a strong constitution and generous spirit. After going 
through a course of Arabic literature be studied jurispru¬ 
dence under a teacher of the Hanifi school. He then set out 
iu company with his father to perform the Ifajj. At Madina 
he received further instruction in the Law. He spent some¬ 
time at Ispahan in the society of learned men. Full of 


1. “ That Omar in liis impiety was false to his better nature we may 
readily admit, while, at the same time, we may find some excuse foi his 
errors, if we remember the state of the world at that time. }Ii« clear 
strong sense revolted from the prevailing mysticism where all the oaiiic^t 
spirits of his uge found their refuge, and his honest independence \va* 
equally shocked by the hypocrites who aped their fervour and enthusin-m ; 
and at that dark hour of inau’s history whither, out of Islam, was the 
thoughtful Muhammadan to repair? No missionary's step, bringing good 
tidings, had appeared on the mountains of Persia; the few Christiana who 
might crass his path in his native laud, Mould only seem to him idolaters.” 
Speaking, too, of Sa’di’s life the reviewer savs : almost the only point of 
contact with Christendom is bis slavery under the Crusaders at Tripoli 
The same isolation runs through all the golden period of Persian Litera¬ 
ture ”—Calcutta Review, No iix. 
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km.wMw, be returned to his native village of Ayfaa where 
L assumed the position of a religion* teacher. He was 
shocked t .0 see how the Arabs had departed from what 
seemed to him the strict unchanging precepts of the Prophet, 
Luxury in the form of rich dresses and silken garments, 
superstition in the nsc of omens, auguries, and the like, in 
the pilgrimages to shrines and tombs seemed to be altering 
the character of the religion as given by the Apostle of God. 
He saw, or thought, he saw, that in the veneration paid to 
saints and holy men, th° g,e t doH U ’ic of the "Unity” was 
being obscured. The in v try plain. The Quran 
and the Traditions, of rm Compan ->ns had been neglected, 
whilst the sayings of men of lesser note, and the jurispru¬ 
dence of the four great Imams bad been too readily followed. 
Here was work to do. Ho would reform the Church of 
Islam, and restore men to their allegiance to the Book and 
the Sunnat, as recorded by the Companions. It is true, 
that the Sunnis would rise up in opposition, for thus the 
authority of the four Imams, the " Canonical Legists’* of 
the orthodox sect, would be set aside ; but what of that ? 
Had he not been a follower of Abu flanifa ? How he was 
prepared to let Abu llanifa go, for none but a Companion 
of the Prophet could give an authoritative statement with 
regard to the Snnnat—the Prophet’s words and acts. He 
must break a lance with the glorious Imam, and start a 
school of his own. 

Ho said: “ The Muslim pilgrims adore the tomb of the 
Prophet, and the sepulchre of ’All, and of other saints who 
have died in the odour of sanctity. They run there to pay 
the tribute of their fervent prayers. By this means they 
thiuk that they can satisfy their spiritual and temporal 
needs. Prom what do they seek this benefit ? From walls 
made of mud and stones, from corpses deposited in tombs. 
If you speak to them they will reply, ‘ We do not call these 
monuments trod ; we turn to them in prayer, and we pray 
the saints to intercede for us on high.’ How, the true 
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way of salvation is to prostrate one’s self before Him wbo is 
ever present, and to venerate Him—the one without asso¬ 
ciate or equal.” Such outspoken language raised up 
opposition, and he had to seek the protection of Muham- 
mad-Ibn-Saud, a chief of some importance, who now 
vigorously supported the Wahhabi movement. He was 
•a stem and uncompromising man. “ As soon as you seize 
a place,” he said to his soldiers, “ put the males to the 
sword. Plunder and pillage at your pleasure, but spare 
the women and do not strike a blow at their modesty.” 
On the day of battle he used to give each soldier a paper, 
a safe conduct to the other world. This letter was address¬ 
ed to the Treasurer of Paradise. It was enclosed in a bag 
which the warrior suspended to his neck. The soldiers 
were persuaded that the souls of those who died in battle 
would go straight to heaven, without being examined by 
the angels Munkar and Nakir in the grave. The widows 
and orphans of all who fell were supported by the survivors. 
Nothing could resist men who, fired with a burning zeal 
for what they deemed the truth, received a share of the 
booty, if conquerors ; who went direct to Paradise if they 
were slain. In course of time, Muhammad-Ibn-Saud 
married the daughter of Ibn-Abd-ul-Wahhab and founded 
the Wahhabi dynasty which to this day rules at Ryadb. 1 

Such was the origin of this great movement, which 
spread, in course of time, over Central and Eastern Arabia, 
and in the beginning of this century found acceptance in 
India. In the year 1803 A.d. both Mecca and Madina fell 
into the hands of the Wahhabis. A clean sweep was made 
of all things, the use of which was opposed to Wahhabi 
principles. Not only rosaries and charms, but silk robes 
and pipes were consigned to the flames, for smoking is a 

1. The following are the names of the Wahhabi chiefs:—Muhammad- 
Ibn-Sand, died a«d. 1765; ’Abd-ul-Aziz, assassinated, 1803 ; Saud-Jbn* 
’Abd-ut-Aziz, died 1814; ’Abd-Ullah-ibn-Saud, beheaded 1818; Turki. 
assassinated 1830; Fayzul, died 1866 living, Hughes 

Notes, p. 321. /r'***** ^ 
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deadly sin. On tins point thorn is ;i good story told by 
I'nlgrave—“OMKl-nl-Kdndn said: ' Tho first of the great 
sins’is the giving divine honours to n creature.’ Of course 
I replied^ c The enormity of such a sin is beyond all doubt, 
lint if this be tho first, there must be a second; what is 
it f Drinking the shameful P fin Mugiish idiom, ' smok¬ 
ing tobacco’) was tho unhesitating answer. ‘ And murder, 
and adultery, and false witness ■’ i suggested. ‘ Gt>d is 
morciEnl and forgiving/ w joined my friend ; that is, these 
arc merely little suis ’’ 

After holding po < - > Mu 1 a t dies for nine years 

they wore driven out bv tho 'tnrkidi forces. "'Abdullah, 
tho fourth Wahhabi u] i n , ->,) m td by Ibrahim Pasha, 
and afterwards executed in 1 ne squaiv of St. Sophia (1818 
A,ii.) The political poivor ot the "Wahhabis has since been 
confined to parts ot Arabia : but, tinny religious opinions 
have widely spread. 

The leader of the Wahhabi movement in India was Sayyid 
Ahmad, a reformed freebooter. He was now born at Rai 
Bareili, in Oudh, 1786 a.ii. 'When about thirty years of age 
ho gave np his wild way of living and settled down in Delhi 
as a student of the Law of Islam. After a while, he went 
on pilgrimage to Mecca, but his opinions, so similar to those 
of the noted Wahhabi, attracted the attention of the orthodox 
theologians, through whose influence lie was expelled from 
the sacrod city. Persecution deepened his religious con¬ 
victions, and he returned to India a pronounced Wahhabi. 
He soon gained a large number of disciples, and in 1826 a.jd. 
ho preached a Jihad against the Sikhs. This war was not 
a success. In the year 1831 tho Wahhabis were suddenly 
attacked by tho Sikhs, under Sher Singh, and Sayyid 
Ahmad was slain. This did not, however, prevent the 
spread of Wahhabi principles, for lie had the good fortune 
to leave behind him an enthusiastic disciple. This man, 


1. Palgrave’s Arabia, vol. ii. p. 10. 
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Mohammad Ismael, was born near Delhi in the year 1781 a.d, 
He was a youth of good abilities and soon mastered the 
subjects which form the curriculum of a liberal education 
amongst Musalmans. His first preaching was in a Mosque 
at Delhi on Tauhid (Unity), and against Shirk (Polytheism). 
He now met with Sayyid Ahmad who soon acquired groat 
-influence over his new disciple. Isma’il told him one evening 
that he could not offer up his prayers with Huzur-i-Kalb, 
presence of heart. The Sayyid took him to his room where 
he instructed him. to repeat the first of the prayers after him, 
and then to conclude them alone. He did so, and was able 
to so abstract himself in the contemplation of God that he 
remained engaged in prayer till the morning. Hencefor¬ 
ward he was a devoted adherent of his spiritual teacher. 
In the public discussions, which now often took place, none 
were a match for Isma’il. This fervent preacher of Wah- 
liabiism is now chiefly remembered by his great work, the 
Takwiat-ul-Iman, the boVk from which the account of 
Wahhabi doctrine given in this chapter is taken. If I 
make no special reference to the quotations given, it will 
be known that my authority for the statements thus made 
is Muhammad Isma’il, the most famous of all Sayyid 
Ahmad’s disciples. This book was followed by the Sirat- 
ul-Mustaqim, said to have been written by one of Isma’il’s 
followers. Wahhabi doctrines are now spread throughout 
India. In the South there is not much religious excitement 
or inquiry, yet Wahhabis are to be found there. 1 It was 
and is a remarkable movement. In one sense it is a struggle 
against the traditionalism of later ages, but in no sense 
can it be said that the Wahhabis reject Tradition. They 
acknowledge as the foundation of the faith—first, the Quran ; 
secondly,.the Traditions which are recorded on the authority 
of the Companions, and also the Ijma’ of the Companions, 
that is, all things on which they were unanimous in opinion 

1. According to the latest Census Report there are 4,000 in the Madras 
Presidency, where the total Musalman population is about 2,000,000. - 
11 
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The J''nUh of (Ton. 

iU p.aWicc Thu, To the W-ibH'tbU**-to-thP'.fcnmrfv 
Mulirnmnnd is in all Ins -A and nnrdr a l>ot IVoi #nhle. 

P,in fen U Mi b5«n b m f a wu ownd > ecau«. 
if i iiottnn to fn pimuples, i iMbn buds the tetter 
H J,Km mm, tiglillv h dot* in! ongmi,.; in/thing new, 
tt oJtus i«< iul.ivit) m h >m a > t< rn whu.li ic ks upon the 
Qman md the Tt id* nut is a p.i’-d xnl temjleto kv, 
social and political, moral and religious. 

Tho WflJ'blbi pl.icr- (lit dorPnir >f the “ f kinMd, 3 or 
Unity, in a very prominent position.. it is true that all : 
Muaalm&n sects put this dogma in the first rank, but Wait- ■■, 
habis (t (hen f«t t un ' p u i s utri'h the othei 
sects, because they consider-that they obscure- this I'mida-, 
mental doctrine. It is this which -brings them, into collision; 
with other Musaimans. The greatest, of • all sins is-Shirk-- 
fi.e. the ascribing’ of plurality to the Deity). ■ A Mushrik 
(Polytheist) is one who so offends. Ail.Musaimans--consider.--. 
Christians to be Polytheists, and -all Wahhabis consider all 
other Musaimans also to. be Polytheists, because 'they look 
to the Prophet for intercession, pray to saints, visit shrines,' 
and do other unlawful acts. •• • .<•; 

The Takwiat-ul-Iman. says thattwo. things are neces¬ 
sary in religion—to know G-od as God, and the Prophet as 
tho Prophet.” The two fundamental bases of--the faith-, are 1 , 
the “ Doctrine of the Tauhld (Unity) and obedience to-the 
&unnal, The tuo great errors so bo avoided are Shirk 
(Polytheism) and Bida’t [nno.Mhon) As Bida't is looked 
upon as evil, it is somewhat.-difficult to see what hope of 
progress can be placed upon this latest phase of Muham¬ 
madan revival. 

Shirk is defined to be of fopr kinds; Shirk-ul-hlm, 
asciibing knowledge, to others than God , '.Shivk-ut-tasarruf/’ 
ascribing power to others than God; Shirk-iil-Tbadat, 
oftemig worship to created things ; Shirk-ukadai, the per¬ 
formance of ceremonies which imply reliance on others 
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The first, Shirk-ul-'ilm, is illustrated by the statement 
that prophets and holy men have no knowledge of secret 
things unless .as revealed to them by God. Thus some 
wicked persons made a charge against 'Ayesha. The 
Prophet was troubled in mind, but. knew not the truth of 
the matter till God made it known to him. To ascribe, then, 
power to soothsayers, astrologers, and saints is Polytheism. 
“ All who pretend to have a knowledge of hidden things, 
such as fortune-tellers, soothsayers and interpreters of 
dreams, as well as those who profess to be inspired are all 
liars.” Again, “ should any one take the name of any saint, 
or invoke his aid in the time of need, instead of calling on 
God, or use his name in attacking an enemy, or read passages 
to propitiate him, or make him the object of contemplation— 
it is Shirk-ul-'ilm.” 

The second kind, Shirk-ut-tasamvf, is to suppose that 
any one has power with God. He who looks up to any one 
as an intercessor with God commits Shirk. Thus : “ But 
they who take others beside Him as lords, saying, ‘ We 
only serve them that they may bring us near God,’—God 
will judge between them (and the Faithful) concerning that 
wherein they are at variance.” (Sura xxxix. 4.) Intercession 
may be of three kinds. For example, a criminal is placed 
before the King. The Vizier intercedes. The King, having 
regard to the rank of the Vizier, pardons the offender. 
This is called Shafa’at-i-Wajahat, or ' intercession from 
regard.' But to suppose that God so esteems the rank of 
any one as to pardon a sinner merely on account of it is 
Shirk. Again, the Queen or the Princes intercede for the 
criminal. The King, from love to them, pardons him This 
iscalled Shafa’at-i-muhabbat.or 'intercession from affection.' 
But to consider that God so loves any one as to pardon a 
criminal on his account is to give that loved one power, and 
this is Shirk, for such power is not possible in the Court 
of God. “ God may out of His bounty confer on His 
favourite servants the epithets of Habib—favourite, or Khalil 

V 





IOM Tho VfJh of him, . 

- In'Wi, f\ < , but !) .- f 'S 010 IS blit ti ' I 1 ' .t(C • u •f’l P‘ ,! 
his lo-it oiiImVIo I Ik- huhis of vn/if mb , or ; i • *be 

j,n 1 ol n h i -an /igim, Mm Kt><j »"■' 1 > 1 ' 1 1,1 

pardon fir offender. imf be fee,-. if* S t>i' ’ " b L *, f 1 '’t tin 
1m '•hfwid 1. low, m 1. Tin ! * i/e i | m m . \ ’i 

wish, and mineffic* Tin ml.ur* ,m } 1 b '*■ 

cdlui S]i,ii>'(f j-hi i/u—in'ii i r-i'-i 5 { i i n ' 

such power Mubenun, 1 id s/iti have st fee b; \ ■« meni,. 
M'jilibiLi* holt] Ihni he bos iiol lb) 1 p* w* i> , Mir,.}’ • 1 
oilm Mu ilnmi 'com itl s Iktjo ii, m > > r > '* jo m 
(hi W liib i!h r t jn )' i oiii ol th n 1 |! < 1 

ThoWfihlT.ljl tp.t/fc the follow wm ip* c oi >ft i ,i t i ,]i ii 

\ 1 ( 1 ' " AVlt n ]l( til 1 (. t J) jT H t ‘ 1,1 i ! Ii pin *i / 

iii'in jit i ) t iu i ’ (hm > i . , J u < i i '’hi ’I', 

wilh Mod 1 ihstilu' kingdom- *} flu In >’u n f *>1 t 1 n 
earth.. 1 ” (Sfiid rjrvu. if>). ihev ,b- •*, 'd* 'ovt 

an allusion is made m iho Qui hi. o 'bo t’ tor m- ** ih 
intercession ol coiiain piophef- or npo-th ’* < • t 5 - c 1 ud 
ol intercession and no other that is ■meant. 

The third Shirk is prostration heir.’.- any crested boh; 1 , 
with the idea ol ivoishipping d H il o mob d> jU.m 
bulatmg the shrines ol departed .'•.twin Thus. l ' 
fcion, bowing down, standing with folded -anas, .spending 
money in. the name of an individual, lasting .omv or rosiwd 
to'his memory, proceeding to a distant shrino m .a nilgrun's 
garb and calling out the name o.t the saint whilst so going 
is Sliirk-ul-’Ibilclat/” it is wrong " to cover the g-rore with 
a sheet (ghil&f), to say prayers a.t tho shrine, to . kraa any ■ 
particular stone, to mb the mouth nnd hit,mi arnmd ite 
walls of the shunt, Ac ” This i-> a stem t iw n n •> o f 
the very common practice ol visiting the tombs of saints 
and ol some of the special practices-of- -the 1 , pilgrinmsre -to' 
Mecca. All such practices as are here condemned are called 
Ishrak frl ’IbAdat— f association in worship/’ / 

The fourth Shirk is the keeping up of superstitious cus¬ 
toms, such ns ike Istikhara—seeking guidance hum beads 




A o., truing to omens, good or bad, beliming m hnlcy 
norl unlucky days, adnpjiuo such name- :i - ’ Abrl-nu Mali; 
(slaro of the Prophet), awl so on, in ff< 1, the denouncing 
of such practices and calling them Shirk brings Wahhdbfrtra 
into daily contact with the other sects, fm- scarcely any 
people in the, world are such profound bohevew in *Ip virtue 
•of charms-and the power ol: astrologers hk Mnsahr-aus. The 
difference between the first and fourth Shirk, the Shirk-td- 
5 ilm and the Shirk-nl-’&dat, seems to he that the first is tb« 
belief, say in the knowledge of a soothsayer, and the second 
the habit of consulting him. 

To swear by the name of the Prophet, of ’All, of the 
Imams, or of Firs (Leaders) is to give them the honour 
due to God alone. It is Ishvak fiT adab —‘ Shirk m asso¬ 
ciation.’ 

Another common belief which Wahhabis oppose is that 
Musalmans can perform the Hajj (pilgrimage to Mecca), 
say prayers, read the Quran, abide m meditation, give alms, 
and do other good works, the reward of which shall be 
credited to a person already dead. 1 Amongst usher Ms.sal- 
mans it is a common practice to read the Quran jh ine belief 
that, if done with such an mtcciviou, the reward, will j)us>s> to 
the deceased object of the desire. Wahhabis enlnely object 
to this. 

The above technical exposition of "Wahhabi tench- shoi.t 
how much--stress they lay on a, rigid, adbuouoo to die 
doctrine of the "Unity.” “iA-J-ltdia, L-bn-L-mi U-.n 
isnoGodbut&odi i n w 11 -lWi k i <• i 

man.God is a Berne - aiar off. In icjcwng ,.l.u W.....-C—-- 

of God he ha« arcopAd ao tIio fbpi' ^ ^ 1,1 

of his affections, a Jlsmg ot-jponc n, rl- l -i—» - 
in all His ways. Be nas accepted au. o . 

instead W that of f aw ' ebb ' m 3 11 1 '' 

which flow from the first m1k,.c . 1 



I3u Thn Faith nf Mvw. 

oil tih jr nubjc cl wr prefer to lot Rilur-m ' p"' J fi> f fcB 
uton knew Ike Wahli/ibi best, und b<*. ri •- *•-(, can he 
iccmidoi no oitsmn bn*- J!i i “ < f i'u <n 
but will repay peroral, indeed, She vlt *h } <i'*- js^o no»i 
which this extinct is falcon sin mid be ni.nl, 

“‘There is wo Clod but Gml,’ i»f void' ’ tm 1 i < A ‘i w’f >n 
English fo the nogition ol aty <b t*y sue an tin «A b f tin 
they certainly moan in Arabic, bre they imply 
Their lull sense n, not onlv to Ann Amino h M’ i ‘A A1 
plurality whether of nature or ol person in tee tv,on err Oriug, not 
only to establish the unity of the TfnhctmUmp; mi,I tin 1 mi, in 
all it c umpk aid mconmumt ibk w nr 1 A i i 1 *1 hr 
words, in Arabic and among Aia 1 ” iw', Aa th , or > 'vpnujo 
Being is tile only Agent, the only Force, tin mil;, ftci existing 
throughout the urnTCr,-', ,ind lean 'oii> h ’ , i run i < i ‘pii't 

instmei O’ tnldligenec jirysn il <>» un l n oni. p 1 i oi 
ditioual pa'-^m ness, alike m mor i mcn f i it u'> m a h no, 

in capacity Hence m tins one u'fm.re i mm <i > , u 
■which, for want of-abetter name, 1 may be permitted 1®. dill -.the. 
‘Pauthei. m of Poroo." ‘God 7‘‘ One in she n labr> */ nrp.oi'ob xa 
and omnipresent action, which acknowledges no - ride,.standard, or 
limit aase one solo and absoiu'-e w H xl oran i s join o 
His creatures, for their-seeming power and .act, ever remain liis aloiie, 
and in return He receives nothing from them,’ ‘ lx. is D.is singular 
. satisfaction to lot created beings coutmiiuilv: fee! tlitw, they are 
nothing else than His slaves, that they may .the better acknowledge 
His suporionty.’ ‘He Hnnself. sterile m His height, 

neither loving nor enjoying nughl safoIi«tm!) iA Ji-m >,red 
decree, withont son, companion, or councillor. A ;io less lumen for 
Himself than for His creatures, and His own baixonness anddorxe , 
egoism in Himself is the cause and rule of fits inuifiesvof and lime- 
gurding despotism around.’ 1,1 

Palgrave allows that suck a nolion oi the- Heily is nou- 
strous, but mam tarns that it is the ‘ tiuost mu nr pf ike 
mind and. scope of the writer of the Book'’ (Qcuriii), and 
that, as such, it is confirmed by authentic Tradition and 
learned commentaries. At all events, Palo rove possessed 


1. Falgraxo’s Arabia vol, i. p. 361), 








hnunut, of the Prophet wi! h rdf si^ oucw-y, 1 11 f- ea s • 4 jwh 

dlJ'llo., 1, ll Jtl i t< <>■ lit* 'i<’ie 1(V r '\ T o'; >’ Wli 1 *' 

Ijl'ink ftfotn, .if Itifi c i If turbid tl > n t it * < „» Ml 

iff icin'' t/t ,t )t.<at iv f i)< M 11° tun i<u ’'s. n o< «5 

tjoil on thu lingers. ft won 1 .! m» 5 u Lb,- .o'S'ifJ, Mt 
finely of flio If’ii’c A. 1 ! 4 "ifL tin ’(‘'i.i > n “f ,*""if tH Jmc 
omi lind no phiro in if. Isms .1 mjoh M. r >.p,oral 1 . 
followniif Tivulnion M «t * F ‘ i V d ’ *•" J f s 

on wtmJi i.’t' c oin> h^uio f« J'i p 1 ’ f'J* 1 

dooiviy <iwl tool o is pt. <■>'•' J 1 mJ * ' >' t < u J ." r i of 
Hod, J re pom to Ond tnd LI. ’!<■ > I . (1 , -e 

T committed Hint fon < not rl '> ’’ M* -!<• u 

said. ' What is mis eiiprt ' in' 1 . t h i ’ a^li 

it for yon to sit and rest upon,’ Then .’*’•> t >' /> '>oti 
replied : 'Tovily the m.tLer of picture. , itf i" •> nidi. b ir 
Iho day ot resarrorUm, whon Hod vnP deciiv *h w- i.tCsg 
tin in to life. 4 houw wind* miituns pi A rsi wi ->1 
by the angels.’ ” In a dradii ,iol 'pn/t/ej 1 / IKt 'A nMs. 
tlic Prophet dosses, nriisU wire liiu/.imois a«ti pi'vmid 
Wsil Mb i set approves of all tl is tad i' n> ft a <. add’ _ 
harmless eiijOt uk nt' xi would male c ne.oi i . ti o't* , ni* ,rf .7 
hypocrisy, -1 ' It would spread aWond a 'nirt nl' route'opt 
for all mankind except lie owu loMwi , tool i bow 1 »d 
the power, n would force its co.inetion > a uK*m. at die 
point of the sword, 

Wailful bMm was reform alter a fashion. m one rtuvi'inii , 
m the ln c toiy ol Js]am thoie havi wc" .i.ji at ts * t shim 
in other directions ; tliere will yti be Mich e the antis, but so 
long as the Quran and the Srnaat tor, i j ‘ho • .Wees tie 
ShiVli its oqu Valent) are to form, as they have J ithrrto 


1. Muhmrmwi TstniuT poik' hides girat ‘".’ork. ihj Taki\ (,Ltvu’S.T mi 1 1 j 3 

with tiiA prayer— <{ () Loul iedclt by Tin il\ Arvt ul!t s. t A He 

i Limb iSitl it ml Smitnt uliheM yt K Pio^i t Mi u 

iiifl shii Hj subjmH^uui ih-* Sanuai 35 X s ! it is e bid (li i irf 

that Wabhoibi'i.do not xi ject r tV'tl>lion a o* iq- 4 ^ mb it nXo 

blions then lifiuti oi mnoNatim, and icveal?s •'be hula hujx Uimt vty 
real progvere through their infiuunce, ^ 



clone for every sect, the sole law to regulate alt conditions' 
and states of life, enlightened and continued progress is 
impossible. The deadening raihieitee ol IsVr.n u tbo greatest 
obstacle the Ghureh of God has to overcome in her onward 
march; its immobility is the bane of many lands ; connec¬ 
tion with it is the association of the living with tho dead ; 
to speak of it, as some do, as if it were a sort of sister 
religion to Christianity, is but to show deplorable ignorance 
where ignorance is ■■inexcusable. Thus it is plain that 
Musalmans are not all of one heart and soul, 1 In the next 
chapter I hope to show that Islam is a very dogmatic and 
complex system in spite of the simple form of its creed. 


1. (! Hr. Einlay, the clover but partial author of “ Tho Byzantine Empire/’ 
has*declared in a sweeping way * that there is no greater delusion than to 
speak of the unity of the Christian Church.* However this may be, I can 
affirm the perfect applicability of this sentence to Islam in the East. In 
no part of the world is there more of secret division, aversion, misbelief 
(taking Muhtunmndanism ns our standard), and unbelief than in those very 
lands ubich to a »uperhei il ti m ffisol rtel> id„nUied m the one 

common-creed of.the Quran and its author."—Palgravo a Arabia, vol. 1 . » lb. . 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER 131. 

Wji !i ji 4 3! } ) B K 

f\ ()»• Jouin.il A'lotif/m dwe HAh-, terni- '1 
pica if the voyage oi MirzA. !luh.i(n y Mid 'AT* Fiia;:, v«e<; fitm: 

P l It I A 1 1 1 U I III r tl 1 I ‘ 

ol !n \uyw"' ho'ti ]Vi i,t tn Thi’i i h< nd-itU ,i W d i ‘ l' '-ho 
had m hi py, o-wi n^tl w It >1), It . ey. n tK< 

TKh snull ptinphl t h< dim n, t i l >1 1 min' to 3 gi' s 
11 r t h * Hi li il t pi 1 ,1 i I fh l * /I if 
will be iormd n ihe Juvn'tl A cifitpr it , nl f cti-I'ks’.'iL'te 
mtued as.i piofce f a«aiu"t icsoldi’y, lt.ru —fHivGa, 

God h merciful, Unit Uni auet ol Abu Iitiofx hybl.ite and 
identical with the ieli"iou of Abri'liam. Altui th.-» ha*i, known that 
God lias front! d Ilia scrvus is lot lit:- purpose of ft hi;, -e> ved by 

th i i, kuw oloo that tin emee oj dot << i "> - <■ n n t 

Ono and alone , pis! aspiijci (Siii>)i^j> ' pi ijei { iit ’a 

is accompanied.with the legal purification. God -Most'High, lias esld. ; 

“ It is not for the votaries of other gods with God. wiiue ognuist 
themselves of .infidelity, to visit the temples of God. - -These T. vain ■ 
their works: and in the fire shall they abide ror over 1” { Sara is. 17.) 

Those who in their prayers, address any other than God, m the 
hope ol obtaining bv.tb.cm that-wluoh God aiono can-: s»vot-ts1ioss 
bring unto tbeir piaycrs the leaven ot id flat *7 and make them of 
none effect, “and who erretli more than he who, beside.God, callctlx 
upon that which shall not answer him until the day oi ro'.uw'cGl'on.'’ 
(burs, xlvi. 4) On the - contrary*- when ■■■■the .day-of 1 resxaTeofcion 
comes, they v-jll become their enemies aud tu at them mfidtte for 
having served others than God. ■ “ But:the gods whom 1 ya call on 
beside H'm have no power over the husk oi a du t-afoue ' >i y„ ciy 
to them they will not hear your cry; and ii they hoard they would 
not.answer. you, and in the day of restirrectiow -they t ■wilteditsown 
your joining them with God.” (Suva-sxxv, li,-15.).■.■■■:■ 

, He who says: "O thou. Prophet of-. God S O Thu '.’Abbas! .0 
! A.bd-ul-Qadir!"’ &c. with 1 the persuasion that the 1 souls: of. these 
blessed ones can obtain from God that of which the .suppliant- has 
need, or that they can protect- firm. is an. infidel whoso blowl rny one : 
may shed, and whoso goods any one may appropriate with Impunity 
unless he repent. There are four diiforeut classes of idolaters. 
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First, the infidels against whom the Prophct"madd^r "nw 
aeWvledge that God is the creator of theierld, that Be sumt s 
all living creatures, that in wisdom He rules over nil •• s>,J. 1 
supplieth yon from the heavens and the earth f who hath power 
over nearmg and sight? and Who bringeth forth the W from 
the dead, and bringeth forth the dead from the Irvin** F whoniloth 
all things? they will surely say: ‘God,’ thou say ‘\Vhnf will ™ 

- ?. ot therefore ; fear ffiin”’ (Sura x 32.) It is difficult to dis- 
■ tmgrnsh idolatry of this kind; but under an outwardly orthodox 
appearance they go astray; for they have recourse to divinities of 
their own choosing and pray to them. 

-. Secondly, there are idolaters who say that they only call upon 
these intermediary powers to intercede in their favour with God, 
and that what they desire they seek from God. The Quran fur' 
nishes a proof against them. “They worship beside God what 
.. cannot hurt or .help them, and say, these aro our advocates'with 
God! say: will ye inform God of aught in the heavens and in the 
earth which He lcnoweth not ?” (Sura x. 19.) 

Thirdly, those are idolaters who choose one idol as their patron, 
or rather those who, renouncing the worship of idols, become 
attached to one saint, as Jesus or His Mother, and put themselves 
under the protection of Guardian Angels. Against them we cite 
the verse; “ Those whom ye call on, themselves desire union with 
their Lord, striving which of them shall be nearest to Him; they 
. also hope for His mercy, and fear His chastisement." (dura xrii. 
59.) We see here that the Prophet drew no distinction beetroot the 
worship of an idol and the -worship of. such, and such a saint: ou 
the contrary, he treated them all as infidels, and made war upon 
them in order to consolidate the religion of God upon a firm- basih. 

Fourthly, those who worship God sincerely.in the time oi trouole, 
but at other times call on other Gods are idobnera. Thus: “H-o ! 
when they embark on board a ship, (hey call upt». Goa, vowing Him 
sincere worship, but when He bringeth them safe to land, bu.wu 
they join partners with Him.” (Sura xxur. 65.) 

In the a-ge in which we live, I could cite still win ..e uci u... 1 h- 

idolaters, our. contemporaries, pray to »nil invoke th- low, •*. — 
ties when they are in distress. The ldoUtoi.. ot Urn....ph. •' . . . 
were less culpable than those ol the present ago ,iif- • ■ - , ‘ 1 

had recourse to God ai time of gie.tt era , tl.o.... e. _p y 

states, seek the aid ol their p«uon..-. othc. -im’« g '. j 





CHAPTER IV, 


THE CREED OF (SLAT? ! 

Fauii is rlefmt 1 by Hi Tun iLc r 'inr ,r , 

with the tongue, smd belief with the lir.nrt, H is sOrl t-o 
“stand miuway henv.cn her r amt n r.->,• ^ if A uA-dkideci 
into lman-i-'Dujma} and bnflu-f-.'suhN.-ab The f^nnor ■'« 
-an expression of tin* 'olW- nr lar.h . ' ! ItH., m God, 

Ui none and Uubures id a<•] j 1 J i rr t n 
The latter is tin- -’cocptance or tie in_ J “ i 

believe in Gnl Angels, Rooht, iVnpheip. Iht- Hi a Hay. 
flit ThedcArastioii b* the Mnt II -><_n A , i d 
evil and the Resurrection after death.” ' '’iiesc ton , the 
articles of faith which every Muslim must believe, to which 
htliof in order to render it peeled , ho must add tH nor- 
formance of tho “ acFof practice.” < C. ■ (1) ‘Tin rout it 
of the Kalima or cm <1 :— s There s no deity but Goa, and 
Muhammad is the Apostle of God. 1 {2) Tula!.. The fRe 
daily prayers. (3) IRnxa. Tho thirty days fast of JbuESxrin. 
(1) 7is] at. Tie legal alms T Hep 02 the t rtip,u_agc 

to Mecca. 1 ' This cha] tor will coi tarn an account of the 
Tma —the dogmas of Islam. An account of the Tin —the 
practical duties, will bo given in the eext c.hnptc". 


1,. Strictly speaking, this chapter-should:' 
as,.the subject of; it ns technically .'called 

Hnh&miiiadas His apostle. A here use-the 
a body of’dogmas,' . 

• 2. Iqrfa-mi biblisam , wa tasdfquTi bil juna: 
3. - Atnanbu billaki lcama ima • bisnuUlii 
ahkibmhi. 


he ea Htd the Ku i of 
ttimu, fr fa iih. The Kalftmi, 
siem or-.belief lu oue'b'od, .and -ip 
word creed in the ur,ua? sc? so r i 


Klfitlhl o unbi x 


■ 4. Amanfdi billabi to .inaktfkarihi wa.kntubihrwiv rusulihi-wah^onm-i^.' 

■A.kkiri wal-qadri ■kknirihi -wa shamhi aim. &hi Ta-&1& ind-hTsiTjiTdal- ; 





1. God.— This article of the fa'ith includes a belief in the 
existence of God, His unity and attributes, and ha s g i ven rise 
to a large, number of sects. Some accmmntanee Hih the 
various controversies which have thus arisen is necessarv to a 
•correct, knowledge of IsM.ru. I commence ihe considera- 
■ tion of this subject by giving the substance of a Sonin, or 
orthodox treatise known as the Risala-i-Berkevi. The learned 
orientalist M. Garcia de Tassy, considered it to be of such 
authority that in his 11 LTslamisme cVapres le Coran” he 
has inserted a translation of the Iiisala. 1 Muhammad Al- 
Berkevi, speaking of the Divine attributes, says :— 


(1) , Life. (Hyat). God Most High is alone to be adored. He has 
neither associate nor equal. He is free from the imperfections of 
humanity. He is neither begotten nor does He beget. He is invi¬ 
sible. He is without figure, form, colour or parts. His existence 
has neither beginning nor end. He is immutable. li He so wills. 
He can annihilate the world in a moment of time and, if it seem 
good to Him, recreate it in an instant. 'Nothing is difficult to Hun. 
whether it be the creation of a fly or that of the seven heavens. He 
receives neither profit nor loss from whatever may happen. If a d 
the Infidels became Believers and all the irreligious pious, lie won Id 
gain no advantage; On the other hand, if all Believers became 
Infidels. He would suffer no loss. 

(2) . Knowledge. (’Urn). He has knowledge oi all things Indue;: 

or manifest, whether m heaven or on earth. He knows the numm-r 
of the leaves of the trees, of the grains of wheat and of sand. I';vents 
past and future are known to Him. He knows v.hat .enters ml..,- the 
heart of man and what ho utters with his muiith. tie alone, E-,,.j»i 
those to. whom. He lias revealed them, knows u. ■ m- e.m., ....i,,.,,. 
He is tree xrom. IncNfulrt c n gh" in- m 1 1,1 ! 

. is eternal: it issriot posterior to His essence. 

la;. Power. (Quaint). >ieJK.fllmigb".>.. j. H, . . 

ifie dwd mi he stone t lv (i < i 1 1 '' 11 11 

the earth-and recreate of goto or of -dvr. . • -----. 

destroyed..- He can transport, a nui ,u • > - .■■. 




{]1 Will- (Irflilfh). fle rmwlonfin* HnUfiKe-'d V.iieV'-'CrTIb 
i,jjl c/iracp i„ ,.i« ik h w, obii/yu) j,i a. l, l>''■'’lluhj. fved or 
, v ;:, j u world by HI? will. H< wifi > tV kith vs the 

1,,'Uovar and Gw jw'ty oi the religions. Ji Ik #i»re to cb-nig" T!h 
will thorn would bo nrifcm r » true believer wr a j (out, nwn, Hb 
\yiiio(b nl"o fho miboibf uf too imhohe/m end tf o inclij'.r*, vl He 
W i( red md without That will, tier w> uhl ii.hu i hr ,)/!«* K)’ 
ii’ibfion AII w do ue 1r> by I >> wall v bit \m not hv«-' 

t,o( tomf top*!' , H ono honld r lew 1 !; Gexl an, red ’ li l fd all 
ir on ; houid Ik hove wo nu.wes : “ We have no rigid w empire about 
what God will ..nci die- He i 1 - prn<" !, fpi* <o will md to no 
wb t Uo plot ( ’ In a' < rig nn i 1 > r, rwibng tW tity 
t,houid remnin in that''tote; in makinar "ee pec'." M’o.-pkm and pign 
wilhni;, in short rdl tfe>t 5*1 mol fi'-d I>* w«e nxiF i • view tehHl 
il, fe not uorscssary (bat wo should know T/c mart acknowledge that 
the win of Ood i outiirl and th it'♦ ’'os pti term to 1 i, i tme 
(5). Hearing, (Saws’). Ho heat 1 - all loni'cri whether lor or loud, 
lie bears without an car for life attributes are net like there oi men. 

((>). Seeing. (Basr). TTo sees all thing*, even (be steps o£ a Muck 
ant on a blank stone in a dark night; yet Ho has no eye as mots have. 

(7). Speech. OvalAtti). He speaks, but not witha.tao.gn® ns men.cfo, 
Ik "-peak to some of His vtvank vuthoit ( be mwi\j»rt)OH of 
another, even i-> He spoke to Moses, ,md to Muhomiu. d < n tk night 
of thfi'ascension to heaven. He speaks no■■ others:by-the mstnmen- v 
tslifcy of G abriel, and this is the usual-way-in which -He--oomnmnicaters ; 
His will to the prophets. It follows from, this that tho.QnrilH .tsithe 
word of God, and is eternal and uncreated. 

These are ilio “ haft sifdt/' or seven attributes of God, 
There is unanimity of opinion as to the number of attributes, 
but not as regards their nature and i he extent of the know¬ 
ledge concerning them to which men can hi tain. Thus 
some say that the knowledge of God is the first thing to 
acquire ; but Jmam Shafa’i and the SIutaEilifcps say that a 
man must first attain to the idea of the knowledge of God. 
Tire meaning of the expression [f Knowledge of God”, is the 
ascertaining the truth of His existence, and of His positive 
and privative attributes, as far as the human understanding 
can enter into these matters. The unity is not a mere 
numerical unity but absolute, for the number' one is the 
first of a series and implies a second, but God has not a 




second. He is "singular without anything like Him, sepa¬ 
rate having no equalfor, « had there been either in heaven 
or earth gods beside God, both surely had gone to ruin.” 
(Sura xxL 22). God is not a substance, for substance has 
accidents, hut God has none : otherwise His nature would 
be that of " dependent existence.” God is without parts, 
'for otherwise he would not exist till all the parts* were 
formed, and His existence would depend on the parts, that 
is, on something beside Himself. 

The orthodox strictly prohibit the discussion of minute 
particulars, for say they, "just as the eye turning to the 
brightness of the sun finds darkness intervene to prevent 
all observation, so the understanding finds itself bewildered 
if it.attempts to pry into the nature of God.” The Prophet 
said : "We did not know the reality of the knowledge of 
Theeand to his followers he gave this advice : " Think 
of-God’s gifts, not of His nature: certainly you have no 
power for that.” The IChalif Akbar is reported to have 
said: “ to be helpless in the search of knowledge is know¬ 
ledge, and to enquire into the nature of God is Shirk 
(infidelity).” 1 . A moderate acquaintance with Muslim theo¬ 
logy shows that neither the injunction of the Prophet nor 
the warning' of the Khalif has been heeded. 

According to the early Muslims, the Companions aim 
their followers, enquiries into the nature 01 God and 
attributes were not lawful. The Prophet knowing 
was good for men, had plainly revealed the .\ay oj. 
and had taught them 

« Say : He is G-od alone: 

God the eternal! 

He hegetfccth nof. md F ' ‘ 

And there 13 none like unto Him ' " 

This wes sufficed fm them to < i«> ' o. Mr ’ 
the Godhead. God ri Vr bey.ulri- icrrit «' < ' ’ ’ 




j20 The Faith of hVvm, 

mtdcrsl.Hiding, ifetdone cfnhnou* HI itt ifn vompithf n- 
hioh. Men should Ibeieforo irurirufd limit o v n pmceplive 
t .tculth’s jsh! notions and should obiA fh< n> pro C le'-islafor 
Muhammad., who loving them hoi tor than Her bw them- 
selvoSj and knowing boltin’ than they do v;Ii:ri is truly useful, 
ha, revealed both what they ought to bolkrte and ’vbal they 
on dil In do jf js tii>> that nun .uml r nn o thm 
x'capnn, but they mu«t not do po with rognnl to the divine 
attributes. 1 

Dogma is duidcd ndo two prii’M ust'l »>i<3 i, h rn’— 
[i.e. roots and biAueh-o. 1 , The iurmi i i.-solmL the doc¬ 
trine about (tod; the ktler, as ihc utmio hapho, consist of 
tudlw which rc°ult Horn tin xotpum of du lonnii 
The orthodox bebel is ihat reason has only io do m>h tlw 
“ larf/' for the u&ul being founded on Hu--Quran ami 
Sunnat have an objective basis. 

Differences of opinion about various bra,aches of the 
. '-'farid ,'* led to discussions which did not stop: there but 
went on to the “ umil,” and so paved the way for the rise 
of scholastic theology (’Ilni-i-kaMm,) I have,-already in 
the chapter on the exegesis of the Quran explained the 
difference.in-- meaning, between - nrahkaur •.tobnous-j.verses- 
and lnntashabih (intricate) ones Tins difference lies at- 
the very foundation of tin present Biilppu. !‘ iy f.hi.re- 
foro, necessary to enter a little into derail. 

The question turns veiy much on the intirmi tmion oi 
the -5th verse of the 3rd Sura: “ lie it is who hath sent 
■down- to thee f the Book.’ Some .of its signs are of Bheni* 
selves perspicuous (muhlram) these ,ur ihe b»«io of the 


1. The abovo statements .form the substance ot several paves.iii files' 
" I’rolisgomeaea d’ibn Khaldotm," m -vrlsielr also occurs.'tbe-followingv 
“ Cola u’.esfc pas tontefois nu motif porn* depreciov. noire intelligenfie et iios. 
facultcs peroeptives: l’intelUgoiioe rat. nuo-balance paffaitpineot. juste 
ello .nous fourmt des r&raltats certains 

doit pas employer cette balance pour peser les oboses quv so rafiachent 
l I’miitd do Dien, is la rie future, u. la nature du piopliflistno, an Writable 
iuT.csii.ro tics attubuts di\in“ ot i tout to tpn e s, m dtl do sd portet 
Vouioir leisure, ce serait viso absurditc” Voi, m-p IS. 





Boole—and others s 


3 figurative {mutashahili.) But they 
whose hearts are given to err, follow its figure--, craving 
discord, craving an ialerpi elation ; yet <umt k l0 ro,b it's 
interpretation but God, And the stable in knowkdgo say. 
f We, believe in it: it is all from our Lord.’ Tbit rrme will 
bear this in mind, save men endued with inidei-stsiKlmn,” 

• Here it is clearly stated (1) that no one except God can 
know the interpretation of mutasMbih verses, ant) ( 2 ) that 
wise men though they know not their interpretation, yet 
believe them all. Many learned men, however, say that 
the full stop should not be placed after the word “ God” 
but after " knowledge,” and so this portion of the verse 
would read thus : “Hone knowetb its interpretation but 
God and the stable in knowledge. They say: c we believe, 
&c. 5 ” On this slight change in punctuation, which shows 
that the ‘ stable in knowledge’ can interpret the mutashabih 
verses, opposite schools of theology have arisen in Islam. 

The latter reading opens the way to a fearless investiga¬ 
tion of subjects which all the early Muslims avoided as 
beyond their province. In the early days of Islam it was 
held that all pa.ts of the tliu in e~i m, t ■> i n m t 
and the - purely narrative portions, were: umta-dwl-m; that 
is, all verses which related to the attributes «i Go-., w toe 
existence of angels and genii.- to the a-piiesro-i.e; - a /uin 
christ, the period and signs of the day oi jmigmw,.. m.u 
■generally all matters which are bt-yonn tw «s.iy I'-m-v.,,! c 
of mankind Jt is'-iinnuK J l f Hi 1 > ' ^ 

be no discussion on them, 1 but i.w . 1 

to understand or act on tLt-ia. -Gm -> ,J - .> 

says: “ One must believe the mutmlhhm w -- " ■' 



i;‘i> ft,. J-\Hh „j Mh... 

fit T *o*1 iv T'i' f the w of th> 0 i “u’ <'!'• .‘'pGug Bo 

hoc<i’u> mipiy and , ud f f h>i‘c3 vikm no pti ><■<! m 
one-hal! of my body than <lo r.n ,'’ 1 2 3 'A ;v. Tt. r.ud ■ "A you) 
th-w p.r' - orH ’..'ho di-ip*’S,e about the nitur-Iiu - 4’ .-Irs Quinn, 
for they on* ihoso wh-on God hoi roi'<.m?d u i" *lic words, 
'whew* hearts ore* gwon t-r» orr.’ 

The lit jt ■v.n'hr.g is the* >/«* mjopG u i/y ism * ‘hob Un 
T'xbihn iiutl the .jki *h > f m-ririyot 

Oojdi) enfaiom, The Rtnine ,/* m*> shy, nod. .-.mirfiing ‘r 
the- U*.|,jmouy of Tila -nd-dn It '** i (/. t;. I 1 —*Ksh) the 
PMhrf sect aic oi the same owAif/.i, 

Those vho hike the opponfo •'•in/ a:o Ih CommoTi- 
Inr Mujolnrl (dud oh fOI), T ,!,<» \ tlU j\ H ^y} other-.. 
The sohhnsiK i Hi ilo ffm 1 f Ibui n j g t »u ,’oj t 

tho Jailer reading/* They tugufd tbu' : hew eenrid wen 
believe wluii they did not know ; io which their uppnict is 
answered, that tho act cf belief in the unknown m the very 
thing hero j raised by God. Tin schok =fc os then t r cjturcd 
why, sines tho Quran was sent to be a guide trad direction 
to men, were not all Its verses nnthkum ? The answer was, 
that the /nib*- actuowieJg.d twr kind' * f eLquc icm ^n> 
kind was to arrange words and ideas in a plain and riaiple 
stylo --o that the moaning might 1 e at unco apparent tho 
oiler was to speak in figurative language. Now, ; f the 
Quran had not contained both these stylo? of eeraposiiif'Ti, 
it eovld not havo claimed the posh ton if doct> ns a book 
absolutely perfect in foira as well as in matter. -1 

Gearing'in mind this fundamental difonence ot opinion, 
wo can now pass on to the consideration of the nttribntes. 


1. Uni Khftliikan. vol. i. p. S66, 

2. “ Tim Murultmut Authors flistingnjsli hPtwCi,n dm mini".- anil 'stcr 
SfntaknUitmm. Ttu> former (of whom we here l'#i) wsp nocipieci with 
jnirly religion *]U(*>tion<i, t 1 o latiH vloajw., i i,pi the m. •'diirnmi i” 
ihe tircok philosophy asior^l Muslin, ruhraouO miloy ph 1 *> 5 "ph!fi 
tiolioii though dm} telOf to in hellion ft n 1 tt j n iV mstjmor-” 
V'’’;}n ■,.**- do i lul jgoplue Jnive rt Aube, p S20 

3. THfi«u'-i*t'ai.i-u’.Kjnai, i>. 250. i. Tafsir-i-tair-uhtTariii), p, 850, 








is fbligalory ; and the asking about it is a blmntsiblo inno¬ 
vation.’'' But all snob attempts to restrain discussion and 
investigation failed. 

The two main point- in the discussion t f thin ftvehli'ja 
are (!) whether (ho attributo;, of God are internal o> oxter- 
iml, wlidhci Hey «ik p.ni of His <-so cc m lift, end 
(2) whether they arc utornul or not. 

The two bud iig M^ots win She (hhlt-fim (a \tlribrti-K) 
,nei UioMiiHisiiito,. Tue Kif.\(nti^vi 1 umtho em-ly orthodox 
Muslims follow, taught (hot the attributos of God are 
eternally inherent in H’s offsoneo without separation or 
ohano-o. Every attribute is c< rrjoined wish Him as life 
with knowledge, or knowledge .with-power. They also 
taught that the tnntashabih- verses were not to be explained, 
and such, were those-which seemed to -show--a resemblaB.ee. 
between God and His creatures, So at first ; they did not 
attempt to give the meaning of the terms, / f .hands, eyes,, 
face, &c.,” when applied to God. They simply accepted. 
them as they stood. In coarse of time, as will bo seen, 
differences-of opinion on this point led--to some .sub-divisions 
of this sect. 

The Mutazilites were the great opponents of the Sifatiatss. 
They le-jceted the idea of eternal attribute.,, spvmg that 
eternity was the formal attribute of the ossence of God. 
“It,” said they, "we admit the eternal existence of an 
attribute then we must recognize (he midtiplicity. ot;el©ri3ai 
existences/’ They also rejected the attributes of hearing, 
seeing and speech, as these were accidents proper to cor¬ 
poreal existences. They looked upon the .divine attributes 
as mental abstractions, and not as having -a real , existence 
in the divine essence. The Mutuziliies were emphatically 
- the Tree thinkers of Islam. The origin of ..the sect was. as 
follows-: , A1. Hasan, a famous divine, was ob& day seated in, 
the Mosque at Basra. when a discussion arose .on the qucs»- 
tion whether a: believer who committed a mortal ;sin became 
thereby an unbeliever. The KMrigites (Ante p. 76} affirm- 




though-guilty of sin, yet that as he believed rightly he was 
not an infidel. 1 . One-of the scholars Wasil Ifcn AM, (who 
was bora at Madina a. h. SO),, then rose up and said “I 
maintain that a. Muslim who has committed a mortal sin 
should be regarded neither as a believer nor an unbeliever, 
• but as occupying a middle station between the two.’ 5 He 
then retired to another part of the Mosque where he was 
joined by his friend 'Umr Ibn Obaid and others. They 
resumed the discussion. A learned man, named Ratafia,, 
entering the Mosque, went up to them, but on finding that 
■they were not the party in which A1 Hasan was, said 
c these are the Seceders (Al-Mutazila).’ A1 Hasan soon 
expelled them from his school. Wasil then founded a 
school of his own of which, after the death of Ms master, 
5 Umr Ibn Obaid became the head. 

Wasil felt that a believer, though sinful, did not merit 
the same degree of punishment as an infidel, and thus start¬ 
ing off: on the question of degrees of punishment, he soon 
opened up the whole subject of maids responsibility and 
the question of free-will. This soon brought him into con¬ 
flict with the orthodox on the subject of predestination and 
that again to the subject of the inspiration, the interpreta¬ 
tion.: and the eternity of the Quran, and of the divine attri¬ 
butes, His followers rejected the doctrine of the."divine 
right” of the Imam, and held that the entire body of the. 
Faithful had the right to elect the most suitable person, 
who need not necessarily be a man of the Quntish tribe, to 
fill that office. The principles of logic anu the teaching ot 
philosophy were brought to bear on the precepts 01 
According to ShahrasMni the Mufuzilites bold 

That God is eternal; and that eternity it. tlm jiccuhn 





iJif. nntnrr; Living as to Hi-. nature, AhmuUy as iy Ito Tiatoit,-, 
blit not through .my knowhdgu. power or lilt' '"■Mtoic u. i Tim as 
eternal attributes; lor knowledge, power ami Hi'* (it- tiers of Pis 
essence, otherwise, if they are to be looked uju n ;>-j t k riud ottributes 
of the Dtify, it will give use io a Multiplied y 11 r‘n wj Mil'iie 
“ They maintain that the know ledge «i Clod ,t i< •<- noh sp tun i hr 
province of reason as thus of any other entity; tb-iv He cannot be 
beheld with the eorpoieal bight, and mtli the <»xrr»iaot i Hun-tlf 
ovorything else is liable to change 01 to rafter e\J juction. They .also 
maintain that Juhfcieo is the animating principle ot human jrwou 1 -- 
Justicc accordii g to them being the dvmtet oi IMa-on and the con¬ 
cordance of the ultimate "esnlts of this conduct rf ■ ran with mch 
dictates.” 

“Again, they hold that there is no ciirn.t' Irw rogortN burnt u 
actions-, that the divine ordinances which regulate the conduct oi 
men are the results of growth anfl dcrcloj men!. t/u« hod 1 as com¬ 
manded and forbidden, promised and threatened bv lair ito'cL 
grew gradually- At.thesauietime, sny they, 3ae-who .works righteous^ 
ness merits rewards and he who works evil deserves punishment. 
They also say that all knowledge, is attained through i easou, and 
must necessarily be so obtained. They hold that, the cognition otgood 
and evil is also within the province ot reason; fenas notbrng-is known 
to be right or vfrong until reason ha, enlightened us as to the dis¬ 
tinction ; and that thankfulness for the blessings of the lb uotaclor 
is made obligatory by .reason,'even before the proiiHilgatioB Of aiiy - - 
law upon the subject. They also maintain that in.-n lias perfect 
freedom; is the author of Ms actions both good and evil, and deserves 
reward or punishment hereafter accordingly.” 

During tlio reigns of the -’Abbasside Ishttilfs Manum^ 
MLutasim and Wathik (198—-232 a.h.) at Baghdad, the 
Mutazilites were in high, favour at Court. Under the 
5 Abbasside dynasty 1 the ancient Arab Society was revolu¬ 
tionized, Persians filled the most important offices of State ; 
Persian doctrines took the place of Arab ones. The orthodox 
suffered bitter persecution. - The story of that persecution 
will bo told late r on. The Khalif Wathik at length iclontcd. 

. ; 1.O’otaiyi opaque dr laplus grande spiendeur. twrdneurP’ dui Fuiupiti 9 - 
des Aiaboa, oiMorn. j cnivoir, ofc fen mane toinps loui oulnuo iiitclk i tuelio 
et littaraire, .attoignirent leal- -point culminant.” touiiiai A.-kiitiquo 4ino 
Serb, Tome xii. p. 104. 




. _7^ fW/Qrt of th» Q inl ' h 1; , V 

■ An old man, heavily chained wivnrm j i ~r~T 
pro S c D co. Ti„ pw oM ; in ;,] 

questions to AW Ita Abo Ds.ucl e Sfni,,il; t< .J „ 

aog™ .ho,, y » a™,; t0 w‘ k ?',r T S 

the Quran is created,” replied Ahmad. " This dogma, then 
is without doubt an essential part of religion, insomuch that 
the latter cannot without it be said to be complete?” 

Certainly. “ Has the Apostle of God taught this to 
men or has he left them free ?” “ He has left them free.” 

'^ as ™® Apostle of God acquainted with this dogma or not ?" 
“He was acquainted with it.” “Wherefore, then, do you 
desire to impose a belief regarding which the Apostle of God 
has left men free to think as they please ?” Ahmad remaining 

■ - silent '> tte old m an turned to Wafchik and said, " 0 Prince of 

Believers, here is my first position made good.”’ Then turning 
to Ahmad, he said, " God has said, e This day have I perfected 

■ religion for you, and have filled up the measures of my 
. favours upon you ; and it is my pleasure that Islam be your 

religion. 5 (Sura v. -5). But according- to you Islam is not, 
perfected unless we adopt this doctrine that the Quran is 
created. Which now is most worthy of credence—God, 
when He declares Islam to be complete and perfect, or yon 
when. you announce the contrary ?” Ahmad was still 
silent, ft Prince of .Believers/'said the old man, ‘‘"there 
is my second point made good. 55 He continued, " Ahmad, 
how do you explain the following words of God in His 
Holy Book ?—‘Oil postli < pirduim :> '1 f lr h‘ ih h 1 ’ t 

down to-thee from thy Lord; for if thou dost not, tarn: isew- 
nor piocleimt 1 Hi-mess gr i /' it f ! 
you desire to spread among the Faith'»1 hr ftr - ,1 - 1 ' 

ctiian*"d -daw The old n a n-iimu "i ‘ ' 1 1- - 

et<- such w hud i unuft. 5 Mi i i in 1 
ho said ; “ Jl Hie f’toijhet v j- aeon, •n.eii . iiii ■! > t • - 



which yon domro 1o impose upon us, had bo the right to pass 
by it in silence ?” “lie had the Tight .” (C And did fho 
snnsc right appertain to Abu J3akr, Orafir, OsmiSn and J Ali ?” 
“ It did.” “ Prince of Belie vers,” said the prisoner, " God 
will, in truth, be severe.on us, if He deprives ns of aiiberty: 
winch lie accordod to the Prophet and his U.>ropn toons.” 
The-- Khalif -.assented, and at once restored. the : old. --man;to : 
liberty. So ended one of the fiercest peraeentioias the. 
orthodox have ever liad to endure, but so also ended the 
attempt to break through the barriers of tradith <ali so. 3 
The next Khalif, A] Mufcawakbil, a ferocious anthcrueitnan.): 
restored the orthodox parly to place and power.: He issued, 
afatva (decree) declaring that, the.dogma .that-the-■■■.Qar&n-- 
was created was an utter falsehood, lie institntecl severe. 
measures against Christians, Jews, SMa’hs and. Muf;a«ilites. 
Ahmad Ibu Abu Dapid was one of. the first: to be disgraced,: 
Heresy and latitudinarianistn were banished. 

. The final blow to the •MafcarfUtes,\hfflweverj--;eain6'-not- 
from the Khalif but a little, later on from Abu Hasan-ah 
Ash’arl (270—340 a.h.) 

The Mutaailites expelled from power in Baghdad,‘still 
flourished at Basra where one day the following.:incident, 
occurred. Abu ’All Al-Jubbai, a Mutazilite doctor, was 
lecturing to his students when APAsh’arr propounded the : 
following case to his master There were.tihree-brothorsy 
one of whom was a true believer, virtuous aEd ^piousr the 
second an infidel, a debauchee and a reprobate:;;: and- the 
third au infant ; they all died; What. became of them V 1 - 
Al-Jubbai answered: “ The virtuous-, brother holds a .high 
station- in Paradise, the infidel is in the depths of hell, and 
the child is among those , who have obtained,salvation.” 


1. .To,understand the bearing of all the discussions tlmt then took place, 

tbe reader shonld have some aequaintaftee with, the history of tisa KimlifS, 

. and of the rise|mid progress of Muslim philosophy. The former; cap he.found 
in Osborn’s “ Khiilffs of Baghdad.” A. short review of tile,lslIStor will bo 
found in a note at,the end, of this chapter. : - - 
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thought of his own, which was in the mails a refcsiMt'to 
orthodoxy. The Asl/arian doctrines differ slightly from the 
tenets of the Sifatiaivs of which sect Ah Adder/s disciples 
form a branch. The Asl/arlaus hold— 

(i.) That the attributes of God arc distinct from His 
essence, yet m such a way as to forbid any comparison 
being made between God and IIis erealnres. They’say .they 
are not (c 3 ain nor ghair not of His essence, nor distinct 
from it: i.p.. they cannot be compared with any ofher>fhmgs. 

(ii.) That God has one eternal will.from which proceed 
all things, the good and the evil, the useful anti the bm-tfnl. 
The destiny of man was written on the eternal ruble before 
the world was created. So far they go with the Srfalians, 
but in order to preserve the moral responsibility of mu 
they say that ho has power to convert will into action. 
But this power cannot create anything now fbi • then God's 
sovereignty would be impaired ; so they say that God in 
His providence so orders matters that whenever "a man 
desires to-do. a certain thing, good, or bad, the -action-corns- 
ponding to the desire is, there and then, created, by God, 
and, as it weio, fitted on to the desire.” Thus it seems as 
if it camo naturally from the will of the man, whereas it 
does not. This actiou is called Hash (acquisition) because 
it is acquired by a special oreative act of God. It is an act 
directed to the obtaining of profit, or the - removing .of 
injury: the term is, therefore, inapplicable, to the Deity. 

A bu Bakt-al-Bakillam, a disciple of Al-Akh’.iri, guys : " The 
essence or substance of the action is the eifect of the power 
of God, but its being an action of obedience, such as 
prayer, or an action, of disobedience, such as fornication, 
are qualities of the action, which proceed from the power 
of man,” The Imam Al-Haramain (HO—478 a. it.) held 
fc that the actions of men were effected by the power which 
God has created in man.” Abu Ishaq al Isihmyaia says : 
tf That which maketli impression, or hath influence on notion, • 
is a compound of the power of God and tho power of man,” 


The Faith of Ishlm. 






The Fnlih of lah’uu. 

The Jitbrialis gave, great prominence s') ibo 'Ionia! of 
free agency in man, and thus opposed the illnturiltfes, who 
in this reaped an: Hadrians, that is, ih y deny c: VI- 
T\ idi, 3 (rod's dbsohde. sovcreignl/, md iconc s r c Leo 
will in man. 

These and various other smli-divisions are not now of much 
importance. The Sunnis follow the torching >r Al-Aslfari, 
whilst tlio Shfahs incline to that of the IvJufaBilitor. 

Connected wiih the snbfeiiol oho nttubuL’b A God is 
that of the names to bo used when speaking of Him. All 
sects agi'op io this, that the names “ ’"he Living, the "VVLe, 
the Powerful, the Hearer, the Seer, the Spi aher/ 3 Ac,, are 
to he applied to God ; but the oHbutloi belief is that ah 
such names most be “ taiKjlfi/* that is dependent on some 
revelation. Thus it is not lawful to apply a wane to Hod 
expressive of one oi His attributes, unless Hic-re is some 
statement made, or order given by Muhammad \<o legalize 
it. God is rightly called Shaft (Healor), but He cannot be 
called Tabib which means milch the same thing, for the 
simple reason that, the word Tabib is never applied in the 
Quran or the Traditions to Sod. In like maimer the term 
bllim (Kjiower) is lawful, but not so the expression bhqil 
(Wise). The Mutarilites say that if, in the Quran or Tradi¬ 
tions, tl ere is ai y praise of an aft abuse, fbon tile adjective 
formed fioin the name of that attribute can be applied to God 
even though the actual word does not occur in any revela¬ 
tion. Al-Ghaasmli (a.h. 450—505), who gave in tho East the 
death-blow to the Muslim philosophers, says ; “ The names 
of God not given in tho Law, if expressive of His- glory, 
may be used of Him, but only as expressive ol .His attri¬ 
butes, not of Ilis nature. 33 On tho ground that is, do os not 
occur in the Law, tho Persian word “ Khnda 33 has been 
objected to, an objection which algo holds good with regard 
to the use of such terms as God, Lieu, If oft, &c. To this ' 
it is answered, that as “ Khuda” moans ‘ e one who comes 
by himself 3 it is equivalent to the term Wiijib-ul-Wajud, 
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and therefore so long 
(name of His 


unlawful. The n 
Traditions ; 


narmej it may with pn.pmly bo used. 

The curren'- belief w>w seems io lie that the pv.mer name 
epaHotlmtmraiGU, -mind m hn gm S r c , n b , ^ 
provided always Hal Mich a name is not taken f lom the 
.language of the Infidels; so Hod, Dieu, &o.,-till remain 
S of God authorised by the Quran and 
, exclusive of the term Allah, ninety-nine in 
number.' They are called the Asma-i-Husna * (noble names); 
but m addition to these there are many synonyms used on 
the authority oi Ijiiia’. Such are Hanan, equal to Rahim 
(Merciful) and Mamin, “ one who puts another under an 
obligation,” In the Tafsir-i-Bahr it is stated that, there 
are three thousand names.of God; one thousand of which 
.are-known to angels; one thousand to prophets; whilst 
one thousand are thus distributed, ids., in the Pentateuch 
there., are three hundred, in the Psalms three hundred, in 
the Gospels three hundred, in the Quran ninety-nine, and 
.■ one still hidden. 

The following texts of the Quran are adduced to prove 
the nature of the divine attributes :— 

(1) . Life. “ There is no God but He, the Living, the 
Eternal.” (Sura ii. 256). “Put thy trust in Him that 
livetli and dieth not.” (Sura xxv. 00). 

(2) .-. Knowledge.' “ Dost thou not see that God kuowefch 

all that is in the heavens, and all that is in the earth.”. 
(Sura Iviii. 8). “ With Him are the keys of the secret 

things; none knoweth them hut He: He knoweth wlsat- 

. ever is on the land and in the sea; and no leaf ralleth but 
He.knoweth -it; neither is there a grain-in the darknesses 
of the earth, nor a thing green or sere, but it is nok-u in. a 
distinct writing.” (Sura vi. 59). 
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(3) , Power. “ It God pleased, of their mu and of their 
eyes would TJe surely deprive them. Verily Hod is Al¬ 
mighty.” (Sura ii. 19). “Is Ho not pnver'ul enough to 
quicken the .dead.” (Sura lxxv, '40).V God .-■Imth/power.- 
over all things.” (Sura in. 159.) 

(4) . Will. God is worker of: fchat;Ho willetli:.”- -(Sura: 

Ixxxv, 1G). " Bub if God pleased, He would surely bring- 
them, one and all, to the guidance.” v (Sura vi. 'oo). r “ God: 
tnisleadeth whom He will,-and whom; Ms: will He guideth™- 
God dooth His pleasure.” (Sura xiv. 4, 32). 

As this attribute is .'closely- eonMeted, with:the;.article . 

• of the Greed which refers do Predestination, . the- different 
opinions regarding it will be stated.under that head... -.•.•••: 

There has never been any difference.- of .-opinion; as to 
the existence of these four attributes so clearly:described 
in the Quran : the difference is with regard'to' fhs: mode - 
of their existence and their -operation. : Tlierslsy firsty the -' 
ancient Sifatian aoctrine that the attributes ;are: .eternal 
and of the essence of God : secondly, the Mutaziiifce theory, 
that they are not eternal: and, thirdly, the Ash-arian: 
dogma that they are eternal, but Aissinct - from dlis . 
essence. 

There is also great difference of opinion: with regardd-o 
the next three attributes-whearing,. sight, speech. ::-®or -the 
existence of the two-first of these vthe. .following: verses-are 
quoted, “ He truly heareth and knoweih . all; tlmigs.P 
(Sfira xliv. 5). “ No vision taketh : in Him, but He. takes ii : 

in all vision.” (Sura vi. 103). 

The use of the terms sitting, rising;-&G.,: hands, face,::eyes > . 
and so on, gave rise as I have shown to several sub-divisions:-: 
of the Sifatians. Al-Ghazzali .•says , i- , -T-He>.'8its•'•.upon^Sis-. 
throne after that manner which. -He.has Himself described 
and in that sense which He Hitnself means, wdiieh is a sitting. 
far remote from any notion of contact or,- -resting upon, or ■: 
local situation.” .This is.the- Ash’arian, ide&y but--between 
the Ash’arians and those who fell into -the:--error-: of; the ; 
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Mujassimians, 1 there was another school. The followers of 
Imam Ibn Haubal say that such words represent, the attri¬ 
butes existing in God. The words “ God site on His throne” 
mean that He has the power of sitting. Thus, they say, « Wc 
keep the literal meaning of the words, we allow no figura¬ 
tive interpretation. To do so is to introduce a dangerous 
principle of interpretation, for the negation of the apparent 
sense of a passage may tend to weaken the authority of 
revelation. At the same time we do not pretend to explain 
the act, for it is written : c There is none like unto Him/ 
(Sura cxii.) c Nought is there like Him. 1 (Sura xlii. 9.) 
‘ Unworthy the estimate they form of God/ ” (Sura xxii. 
73.) To prove that God occupies a place they produce the 
following Tradition : “ Ibn-al-Hakim wished to give liberty 
to a female slave Saouda and consulted the Prophet about 
it. Muhammad said to her, r Where is God V ‘ fn heaven/ 
she replied. ‘ Set her at liberty, she is a true believer/” 
Not, say the Commentators, because she believed that God 
occupied a place but because she took the words in their 
literal signification. The Bhfiahs consider it wrong to 
attribute to God movement, quiescence. &c., for these 
imply the possession of a body. They hold, too, in opposi¬ 
tion to the orthodox that God will never be seen, for that 
which is seen is limited by space. 

The seventh attribute—speech—has been fruitful of a 
very long and important controversy connected with the 
nature of the Q.uran, for the word “ Hah-m means not 
mere speech, but revelation and every other mode oi com¬ 
municating intelligence. Al-Ghazaali says. 

“ He doth speak, command, forbid, promise, and M.iecUii 1>„ .m 
eternal ancient word, subsiding m b v c.— M —■ 1 ^ 

the word or the creatures, not doth A cons— i. ^ ‘ 1 

the commotion of fclie an and the collision o. -oh 1 1 

1. ‘"The Mnja^irninns m CVjiore.li-t sol "” 1 )' r // 

between God and created beiugt, bn! ■!« a;re «■• • 

' Preliminary discourse, Section vm, puis.... 
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which arc separated by fclio joining I ogt-H o*> ot tlf lip- o< S he motion 
•of the tongue. 'J'be Quran,.the Law,-the Gospel and £Mtltanaxe 
books sent down by Him to TTis Apostle" imd i-!w Onr/m. jjide'd, is 
lcul with tongue mitten m book , ind j L(,ii , b n il -yl i 
.subsisting m the essence of God it doth no bf oonm b 'bis to i pm .>- 
ticn and illusion whilst it i<- famish nrd mb the b .it- > d « t J ■> 
paper. Tims Moses also heard the word of God without voice or 
letter, even as the saints behold the u^onee 01 Oml n-hkoot ,ib ' 
stance or accident.” 

The orthodox believe that Ood is •’o&Ily f> r J ouk , .,<*. »he 
Mutaailites deny this, and say that 3 le ie only called a 
speaker because He is the originator of words and sounds. 

They also bring the following objects ns io bear a gainst 
the doctrine of the eternity of the Qar&n. - : (1). If is,-written. ■/ 
in Arabic, it descended,: is read, is heard; and is ’written. . 
It was the subject-of a. miracle. It is divided into: .parts 
.and-some worses are abrogated, by others.-..- .{^JvEvents- are- 
described in the past tense, but if the .Quran-bad- ;been 
eternal the future.tense would have been used.: <B) The . 
Quran contains commands and. prohibitions ,if -it is eternal > 
who were commanded and who were admonished ? : (4), ;:If it - 
has existed from eternity it must exist to. ofcemity. : and-so , 
even in. the last day, and in -the • next-,world,--men .will,,be-- 
under the obligation of performing the:. same -religious: 
duties as they do -now, and of keeping all. the outward pre¬ 
cepts of the law. (5) If the Quran is-. eternal, .then there-- 
are two eternals. 

. The position thus assailed was not at first a.-hard and fast 
dogma of Isldrn. . If was more a- speculative , opinion, .than . 
anything else, but- the opposition of - the -Mutaailites -'soon: 
led all who wished to bo considered orthodox to become 
not only stout assortors of the eternity of the Quran, but 
to give up their lives in defence of what they believed to 
be true. The Mutazilites by asserting the subjective nature,. 
of the Quranic inspiration -brought rtlie:,-.book -itself within-, 
the reach of criticism; This was too much-Ior?- orthodox 
Islam to boar even though the Jvhalif Manniu in the 
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year 2] 2 a.it. issued a f,,t va declaring that,'nil wbo'ass^ted 
the eternity ol the Q.miit wore guilty of Imrc-y. R un)0 < jx 
years after this, the hunm Ahmad Jliii HanlmJ w . 
beaten, and theu imprisoned boemmo he refused tr 
the truth of the decree issued by the Khalif. A 
a famous-disciple of As-KlmiVi, used an iuo-eni- 
ment to fortify his own mind when being'’pm 
the order of the Khalif. fle was taken alUho way from 
Cairo to Baghdad and told to confess that the Quran was 
created.. On his refusal, he was imprisoned at Baghdad 
and there remained in chains till the day of his death. As 
Ar-Ra-bi Ibn Sulaiman says: “I saw A1 Buwaiti mounted 
on a mule: round his neck was a wooden collar, on his 
legs were fetters, from these to the collar extended an 
iron chain to which was attached a clog weighing fifty 
pounds. Whilst they led him on ho continued repeating 
these words, e Almighty God created the world by means of 
the word Be / Now, if that word was created, one created 
thing would have created another.' 1 ” l A1 Buwaiti here refers 
to the verse, “ Verily our speech unto o, thing when we 
will the same, is that we only say to it. ‘ Be," ami it is,— 
Kun fayakuna.” (Sura xxxvi. 82). This, in the way A1 
Buwaiti applied it, is a standing argument of the orthodox 
to prove the eternity of the Quran. 

When times changed men were put to death for holding 
the opposite opinion. The Imam As-Shafa'I held a public 
disputation in Baghdad with Hafs, a Mutazilite pro; 
on this very point. iSlmfa’i quoted the v 
and'it was” and asked, “ Bid not God create ail things 
the word he V’ Hafs assented, “if then the Quran s 
created, must not the word be have been created ^.vifchi* 
Hafs could not deny so plain a proposition. ’-"''t- - 

.Shafa’i, “ all things, according to ym, '- 1 - ,r ” B 

• created being, which i& a gross iuconsnloiu y *.« ’ 1 


d said he. 
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jtnjiiftv.' Hah w “■ rcdu < < d to nk-nro, *r'f mi, tie office* 
had MifiiaTs loan* (»n the audience that they put HM U* 
death as a. pestilent heretic Thus did the ./sslbarism 
opinions on the Mtiqci t of the Divine at unhurt pfra g<s. ,r i 
the mastery.’ 

Tbs Mutariihns baled, nud the rvavm vhv is pki'ii. 
They were, nh is rule, inllacmced by no high Fnfpimd 
motive,",- often they were mere quibbler.-. They Bought 
no bghr in au e'tniiiil revelation Diucu to a maMmy 
by the rigid system they nombutod, they would have 
made season alone thou chid guide Tim nobler :pti,r< 
among them were impotent; to regenerate the fnifcb they 
professed to follow. It was however, a great movement, 
and at oik time, it threatened to change tho whole miirre 
of Islam, This period of Muslim history, iaraecl as that in 
which the effort was made to cast ofi the tetters of the 
rigid system which Islam was gradually tightening by the 
increased authority given to traditionalism, und to the 
refinements of the four Imams, was undoubtedly,», pei'iod-, 
of, comparatively speaking, high civilization. Baghdad, tho 
capital of tho Khalilate, was a busy, populous, wf 11-govtnud 
city. This it mainly owed to the influence of the Persian 
family of the Barmecides, on< of whom nas Wler to the 
Khalff Hanin-ur-BasMd. H6 run's fame as a good man is 
quite undeserved. It is true that ho was a patron of learn¬ 
ing, that his Empire wa° extensive, that he gained many 
victories, that his reign was the culminating point, of Arab 
grandeur. But for all that, he was a morose despot-, a cruel 
man, thoroughly given up to pleasures of a very questionable 
nature. Drunkenness and debauchery were common at 
court. Plots and intrigues were ever at work. Such was 
the state of one of the greatest, if not the greatest, periods 

J ' The Fleettmvkei-, Dtuta/iMes) lc.fi no trices of fhs-rtv’w, wept 
in the controversial-treatises -ay fiich they--- hatl writteu.' Thtise - >v^rTe des? : 
troyed-Mind with their destr ucfcion tho Inst- vestigesof•tut; hoiilli&imW.t-wy.en■.■ ■ 
ITroo-thought and tho spirit o* Isl'm were ol)lit<?iat2d. #5 Gin's X v ulusv 
of Baghdad, p* US. , ' 



tor the development, of any good which Hl-M^‘have 
po.su, ,ed. JtsWV ]„ ,. t3Pra1vurl lh , t rrJ ‘ 

ij 0 hfy attached ib p n 1 on ,, lV , ,, ?n J, odl 
when .heresy was specially problem f, when orthodoxy'we* 
weak m Baghdad. Tk, culture of 0 e time was in , pip, 0 f 
• not on account.of, the influence of orthodox Islam, 

■ 2, Ajtgbis. -Of this article of the creed Muhammad Al- 
Berkevi says 


. We mast opntoisS that God has angels who’act according to B> 
order ami who do not rebel against Him. They neither "eat nor 
arinkj nor is there amongst them any difference of sex. Some are 
near the thi. one of G-od; these are His messengers. Each one has 
Ms particular work. Some are on earth, some in heaven, some are 
always standing, some always prostrate themselves and some laud 
and praise (hod. Others have charge of men and record all their 
actions. Some angels are high in stature ami ore possessed of great 
power. Such an one is Gabriel (Jibriigl) who in the space of one 
hour can descend from heaven to earth, sub who with one wing can 
lift tip a mountain.. 

. We must believe in dzra.il who receives the souls ot men when 
they die, and in Isriiffl into whose charge is committed the trumpet. 
This trumpet he lias actually in his baud, and placed to his mouth 
ready to blow when God gives the order. When he receives that 
order he will blow such a, terrible blast, that all living things will- 
die.’ This is (he commencement of the law day, Tie world nil! 
remain in this state of death forty years. Then Clod Most High will 
levre Isulfil who will blow i m wind bl -4 -m the sound 0 i vh< I id 
the dead-will--rise to life.” 2 


This confession of faith makes no in 
(Michael), the fourth of the archangels., 
to see that all created being’s have what i 
■He has charge of the rain-tall, plants, g. 
required for the sustenance ol men, 
Gabriel's special charge is the cmnimiuica 
prophets. ■ The words *• one U,rribn> iup 


■leiitior, oi Mikael 
His special duty if 
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aro generally applied to him. Ho is honoured with the 
privilege of nearness to God. Tradition says that on the 
: night of the Mi’ni j the Prophet saw that Gab-h 1 had six Ituti- 
dml wings, and that his body was so large that from one 
shoulder to the other the distance -was so great that a; swift 
flying bird would require five hundred years to pass over it. 

.Nine-tenths of all created, beings are: said: to be angels 
who are formed of light. Their rank is stationary, and each 
is content with the position 5 he- occupies, Their one: desire 
is to .love and -to know- God, Whatever, lie. commands 
they do. "All beings in the .-heaven: and on the earth-are : 
His:, and they who are in His presence disdain -not " His 
service, neither .are thoy wearied : they praise Hmi-day and 
night.’ 3 (Sura xxi, 19, 20.) They are free (from all-sin , 1 
It is true that they did not wish for the creation of Ada,my 
and this may seem like a want of confidence in God, In is 
said, however, that then- object was not to oppose. :God,. but 
to relieve their minds of the doubts they had in-.the matter; 
Thus "when the Lord said to the angels,- '-YerilyyI;-:,am 
about to place one m my stead.on earthy they sard : ' Wilt 
Thou place there one who will do ill therein, and shed blood 
when we celebrate thy praise: and extol thy holiness.’. God 
said : f .Verily I know what ye know-not.’ A . lt•:is\trl^e■■th&t• 
'Ibl^s;w'as disobedient, but then he belonged not to the angelic . 
order,but to. that of the. jinn.--." “ When-we said:to the'.angels, 
'prostrate yourselves before Adam,’.-they all prostrafedilifiru- - 
selves-save Iblis, who was of the jinnyand revoltedirom his- 
Lord’s behest.” (Sura xviifc48';) (See also S aradi. -03;) . 

Angels appear in human form on special occasions,-but 
usually they are invisible. It . is a common belief that 
animals can see angels and devils.. . This accounts for the 
sayfng, "If you hear a cock .crow, pray for, ineroyy for it 
has seen-an angel ■; but if you hear, an ass .biay, tnlco refuge 
With God, for if has seen a devil.” 


L. .Sharho-XtcjaH-hJamt p, 113, 








The angels, intercede -format,: "The angels celebrate 
the praise of their Lord and ask - forgiven for the 
dwellers on earth.” (Sura xlii. 3.) They also ad as „ a a- 
dian angels : "Each bulh a succession of angels before him 
and behind him who watch over him by God's h«h»st" 
(Sdra xiii. 12.) " Is it not enough for you that your Lord 

' aidefcl1 .Y ou with three thousand angels sent down from on 
high 1” (Sura lii. 120.) " Supreme over His servants He 
sendeth forth guardians who watch over you, until when 
death, overtaketh any one of you our messengers take his 
soul and fail not.-” (Sura vi. 61.) 

In the Traditions it is said that God has appointed for 
every mail two angels to watch over him by day, and two 
by night. The one stands on the right hand side of the 
man, .the other on his left. Some, however, say that they 
reside in the teeth, and that the tongue of the man is the 
pen and the saliva of the mouth the ink. 1 They protect the 
•actions-of men and record them ail whether good or bad. 
They are called the Mua’qqibat, ue,, those who succeed one 
another. They also bear the name of Kiram-ul-Katibhi, 
"the exalted writers.” They are referred to in the Quran. 
“Think they that we hear not their secrets and their 
private talk ? Yes, and our angels who are at their sides 
write them down.” (Sura xliii. 30). 

. There are eight angels who support the throne of God. 
“ And the angels shall be on its sides, and over them on 
that day eight shall bear up the throne of thy Lord.” 
(Sura lxix. 17). Nineteen have charge of hell. “ Ove¬ 
rt are nineteen. Nona but angels have we made guardians 
of the fire.” (Sura b:xsv. 30). 



any of His angels,, or propluda. Tliere would otherwise be 
much danger to luunan salvation, ih be might, under the 
appearance of one of the prophets, or of <-t )m o sopuw 
being, make use of tin's power to seduce men in siu. To 
prevent this, whenever Iks attempts to assume r.uch forms, 
fire comes down from heaven aud repulses him.” 

Tho ttoiy of llslriit and Wan'd is o‘ -ome imprest fr >>n 
its cofineetion wish the question of tho impeccability of the 
angels. Speaking of those who reject God's .Apostle the 
Quran says; “ Ami tliey followed what the Satans read in 
the reign of Solomon ; not that Solomon was an hoVering, 
but tho Satan.’ wore unbelieving. Soreciy did they teach 
to men, and what had boon revealed to the two angels 
Htiritt 'and Marat at Babel, Yet no man did these two 
teach until they had said, ‘ We are only a temptation. Be 
not thou an unbeliever/ ” (Sura ii, SC). Here it- is quite 
clear that two angels teach sorcery, which is-generally allowed : 
to be an evil; Some explanation has to he given, 
mentators are by no means -reticent on ''this suljject,; . .Tlier 
story goes that in the time of the prophet - Bnochwheii: the :, 
nngels saw the bad actions of men they said; “ 0 Lord! 
.Adam and his descendants whom Thou has appointedas/Thy . 
vice-rogents on earth act disobediently/’ To which the 
Lord replied : “ If I were to send you on earth, and to give 
you lustful and angry dispositions, you too would sin/’ The 
angels thought otherwise ; so G d told them to select two 
of their number who should undergo.- this ordeals They 
selected two, renowned for dovotion and piety. God hav¬ 
ing implanted in them the passions of lust and anger said: 
“All day go to and fro on the earth, put an end to the 
quarrels of men, ascribe no equal to Me, do not commit 
adultery, drink no wine, and every night repeal' the 
Ism-ul-A’zam, the exalted name (of God) and return to 
heaven.” This they did for some time, but at length a 
beautiful woman named Zuhra (Yenus) led them astray. 
One day she brought them a cup of wine. One said: 




iUnit and Mdrvt. j ^ 

-God has forbidden it:” tho oi!o i r <; Go«rW~i £tll ^ ld 
iorgmng.^ Bo they dnmk fhe wine, killed the husband 
°t Zuhra, to whom they revealed the « exalted name,” and 
fell into grievous sin. Immediately after, they found that, 
the " name” had gone from their memories aofl so they 
could not return to heaven as usual. They were very much 
concerned at this and begged Enoch to intercede for them. 
The prophet did so, and with such success that the angels 
were allowed to choose between a present or a future punish¬ 
ment. They elected to be punished here on earth. They 
were then suspended with their heads downwards in a well 
at Babel. Some say that angels came and whipped them 
with rods of lire, and that a fresh spring ever flowed just 
beyond the reach of their parched lips. The woman was 
changed to a star. Some assert that it was a shooting star 
which has now passed out of existence. Others say that 
she is the star Venus. 

It is only right to state that the Qsm * Ayaz, Imam 
Fakhr-ud-din Razi (544—-606 A.H.), Qazi Easir-ncl-dta 


Baidavi (620—691 A.rr.) and most scholastic divines deny 
the truth of this story. They say that angels are immacu¬ 
late, but it is plain that this does not meet the difficulty 
which the Quran itself raises in connection with Hurut and 
Marut. • They want to know how beings in such a state 
can teach, and whether it is likely that men woula have tno 
courage to go near such a horrible scene. As to iho woman, 
they think the whole story absurd, not only because the 
star Venus was created before the time ol Adam, bat also 
because it is inconceivable that one who was so waled 
shoaid have the honour of sinning' in Heaven i.o» e^ei. A 
solution, however, they are hound to gne, 

Magic is a great art which God must allow o 

know. The dignity of the order of propheis is ,o great 
that they cannot teach men wlmi .is -' 1 M ■) 

Two angels were thru foie sent, .u<l so men wn, " 
distinguish between the miracle* ol piopatffi, U«. 'o'. 
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siiiuts, the- wonders of mog'iemnfa and other. - , Tboii flsrih 
and Mar lit alwaj a discouraged men from learning magic. 
They said to those who came to them : Wo arsj -only a 
temptation. Bo not than on mibelicvi r," Oth urs uv^rt 
that it is a Jewish allegory in. which the two angels repre¬ 
sent reason and benevolence, the woman the evil appetites. 
The woman’s ascent to lieaven represents death. 

To this solution of tho difficulty, however, ihe groat 
body of the Traditionisls do not agree. They declare that 
the story is a Hadis-i-Sahih, and that the Esiiad is sound 
and good, I name Only a few of the great divines who 
hold this view. They are Imam Ibn Haubai, lbs. Msdswl, 
Ibn ’TJmr, Ibn ’Abbas, Hafiz ’Asqallaffi 1 and others. Join]- 
nd-dm Syuti in Ins com mental y the Oar.’- -"'Ii'-hur, nos 
given all tho Traditions in erder and, though there is some 
variety in the details, tho general purport aoc< >\3s with the 
narrative as i have related it. The Traditionists answer 
the objections of the Scholastics thus. They say that 
angels aro immaculate only so long as they remain in the 
angelic state ; that, though confined, limit and Alarut can 
teach xnagic, for a word. or wo is quite sufficient ha - (hat 
purpose; that some ruen have no fear and, if they Imoe, it 
is quito conceivable that the two angels may teach through 
the instrumentality of devils or jinn. With regard to the 
woman Zuhra they grant that to be changed into a bright 
star is of the nature of a reward : but they say the desire 
to learn the “ exalted name” was so meritorious sn affi that 
the good she desired outweighs the evil she did. With 
regard to the date of the creation of the situ - Venus, it is 
said that all our astronomical knowledge is based on obser¬ 
vations made since the Mood, whereas this story relates to 
the times of Enoch who lived before tho days of Noah, 
So the dispute goes on and men of great repute for learn¬ 
ing and Icnowledgo believe in the story. 


Tafstr-i-i'&iz-ul-Kttrfn), p. 5& - 




children ot believers will be questioned, but that the angels 
will teach them to say : " Allah is my Lord, Islam my 
religion, and Muhammad my Prophet." With regard to 
the children of unbelievers being questioned, Imam Abu 
Hanifa hesitated to give an opinion. He also doubted 
about their punishment. Some think they will be in 
A'raf, a place between heaven and hells others suppose 
that they will be servants to tbe true telievera in TYriitiQr 
Bistinct'from the angels, there is another order of befegt 
made of fire called jinn (genii.) It is said that they wwb 
created thousands of years before Adam came into 'exists 
encq, "We created man of dried clay, of dark loam 
moulded, and the jinn had been before created of subtle 
fire.” (Sura xv. 26, 27.) They eat, drink, propagate their 
species and are subject to death, though they generally live 
many centuries. They dwell chiefly in the Koh-i-Kaf, a 
chain of mountains supposed to encompass the world : 8 





fiouui are believers in 16>]«m ; some are inDfloJs, ind will b ( ' 
jiiiiiisiicU. " f will wholly fill hell with jinn alid mt.n.” 
(Sum xi. 120 j The Kura culled Surat-nf-Jmn (hjrii.) t\fm; 
to their bolioi in Mrim. The passage ip too long to quote. 
They try to hear 3 what is going on in heaven. ""VTe guard 
them (i.e., men), from every stoned Satan; save such. as. 
•steal a ••hearing.” fSiira xv. ,18.y They were nuclei*- the: 
power of: Solomon and -served■■ him. (Snra; xxxidih. d6.) 
An Mint ol the pnn ,iid, " f will bung it tine fthlomoiQ 
ero thou riaest from thy place ; I liavo power for this and 
am-trusty.” (Silra vxvii. '60.) At the last day the jinn also 
will be questioned. Imam Tianifa doubted whether the pnn 
wjioaro Muslims-will be rewarded. The mbelievmgvjinn will 
assuredly be punished. Traidition classifies thenixm;the fol¬ 
lowing, order : (.1). Jann, (2-y Jinn, (3). Shaitan, (-1; ■’IMt; (5j ; . 
Marid,. .Many fables have been invented concerning, these . 
beings, and though intelligent Muslims may •••doubt these 
wonderful accounts, yet a belief . in ' the , order of: . jinn is ' 
imperative, at least, as long, as there is belief .in;jheiQuraii; ■ 
Those who wish to know more of this subject willfmd awery .• 
interesting chapter on it in Lane’s Modern Egyptians... . 

■ 3. -Tux Books. —Ai Berkovi says :— 

“ lr- is necessary to believe that the books of God have been sent 
through the instrumentality- of Gabriel, to prophets upon the earth. 
The books, are never sent except to. prophets: .-.The Quran-was sent •*> 
to Muhammad portion by portion during -a: space-of 2!j years. •• ■Ihc 
Pentateuch came to Moses, the Inpl to Jeans, the ZaMv to David-, 
and the other books to other., prophets. The whole number of the 
Divine books is 104 The-Quran, the last of all, is .to- be followed 
till.the day of judgment. It can neither be abrogated nor- changed: : 
.Some laws of the. previous books have ,been abrogated by-.the Quran 
and ought not to be followed.”:, 

The ono hundred and four books were, sent from heaven 
.in the following order-ToAdam, ten; iiffcyg rbo . 

Enoch (Idris), thirty-; to -Abraham, ten 






portion of tire Injil is considered to be inert) narrative. 
The actual words of Christ wily are looked upon as the 
revelation which descended from heaven. It is so in the 
case of the Old Testament Prophets. “ However, it was 
the rule to call a book by the'name of the prophet, whether 
the subject-matter was pure doctrine- only, or whether it 
was mixed up with narrative also.” “ It is to be observed ’ 
that, in the case of our own Prophet, the revelations made 
to him were intended to impart a speeial miracle of elo¬ 
quence and they wore written down, literally and exactly, 
in the form in which they were communicated without any 
narrative being inserted in them.” 1 The writings of the 
Apostles are mot considered to be:.inspired---books;-;*-«f, :We do. 
not. consider-that the. Acts of the Apostles,-or the various 
Epistles, although unquestionably very good .hooks, are to 
be taken.as-; -part -and parcel of the New Testament itself- ; 
nevertheless we look upon-the writings, of-the Apostles da the . 
same light as, we do the writings of -the .-Companions.- ofcour; ••• 
own Prophet that is to say, : as entitled-vio-■: veneration and- 
respect.” 3 There are many verses in the Quran which 
speak of previous - revelations, .:4hnsr-Hb*.i/? % e;.i'ateo-.«.eaaiSffl3“- 
Jesns, the son of 'Mary, to follow the footsteps of the pro- 
, phets, confirming the law. (Taurat) which- was -sent- before 
him^and -we gave him the Injil with its guidance, and lighty- 
confirmatory of the preceding law ; a guidance and n warn¬ 
ing to those that fear God.” (Sura v. 50). " We beliqve 
in God, and that which hath been sent down to us, and that 
which hath been sent down to Abraham and Isaac -and 
Jacob and the tribes, and'that which hath been given to 
Moses and to Jesus, and that which was given to the pro¬ 
phets from their Lord. No difference do we make between 
any of them : and to God are we resigned.” (Stfra ii. !80). 
“In truth hath He sent down to thee the Book, which 
confirmeth those that precede it, for He hod sent down the 
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Law and the Iiijll aforetime, as man's guidance ; and now 
Lath He sent down the Furqn.n.” (Silra iii. 2) t" 

Practically, .Musalmans reject the Old and Now Testa¬ 
ments. To do so is manifestly against the letter of the 
Quran, and, as some reason for this neglect of previous 
Scriptures must bo given, Muslim divines say that the 
'Jewish and Christian Scriptures have been corrupted. The 
technical expression is " tahrif,” a word signifying, to 
change, to turn aside anything from the truth. Then 
tahrif maybe of two kinds, tahrif-i-m’anavi, a change in 
the meaning of words ; tahrif-i-lafzi, an actual change of 
the written words. Most Musahnans maintain that the - 
latter kind of corruption has taken place, and so they do 
not feel bound to read or study the previous revelations so 
frequently referred to in the Quran. The charge brought 
against the Jews of corrupting' their Scriptures is based on 
the following verse of the Quran : “ Some truly are there 
among you who torture the Scriptures with their tongues, 
in order that ye may suppose it to be from the Scripture, 
yet it is not from the Scripture. And they say : f this is 
from God/ yet it is not from God; and they utter a he 
against God, and they know they do so.” (Sura hi. 72.) 
All the ancient commentators assert that this only proved 
tahrif-i-Tj/anavi; that is, that the Jens reierietl to either 
misinterpreted what they read, or, whilst professing to 
read from the Scripture, used expressions not found llioro-u 
It does not mean that they altered the text oi then Scrip¬ 
tures. This, however, does not excuse Mitwvlmam; for their 
neglect of the previous /captures, am- »•> L ~- r ' 1 1 

divines of modern times maintain that tne greate. i n.op¬ 
tion—the tahrif-x-lafri, has taken place. La 
■fully discussed, and the opinion o<. the c.-.l- -- .. 

endorsed by Syed Ahmad it) !«••> Coiiitnontiu,) ,u ' 110 

X That hi mil ■ ii mil''- ’ ' „ ( , 

.the interpretation oi ap-mney cornu,...!.!! -S » 

2. Commentary on thoitul., hml'-'. is tii-'dAtnic'i,'. 
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i, Prophets. —Muhammad A1 Berkm'i says:— 

“ II; is necessiuy-to confess thatGod has sent prophets-; Iltafc Adam 
is the first of tho prophets nml the father of nil-men; f)iaf< Muham¬ 
mad is fche/lusl; of the prophets; that, between--Adam and. Muhammad--., 
there were a groat number of prophets; that Muhammad is the most 
excellent of all and that his people are the. best of all peoples; that 
each of the .preceding prophets was sent to a special: people,;some 
with boohs, some without, but that,'Muhammad was sent to all men 
and also to the genii; that his law will remain until the end of the : 
world, that his, miracles are many in number, that"by his: .blessed 
linger .ho: made waters flow; that hodividedl, he moon .iutostWO'parts',: 
that animals, trees, and stones- said. to him: Thou -art. »: trnev 
prophet.’ ... 

"We must also believe that, one night ho was: transported from 
Mecca to Jerusalem, and from thence to heaven, where he: saw both 
paradise and hell, conversed with the Most High and . returned to 
Mecca before morning. After Mm, no other prophet will Icoirie,. for. 
he is the, seal of the prophets . ' . 

The number-of prophets sent by God to make known His 
will varies according ,to the Tradition; which , .records : it, , 
About two hundred thousand is the iisual number, stated. 
Twenty-five are. mentioned by name in the Quran; of whom 
six are distinguished by special titles,. Adam, Sufi. KHali, 
the chosen of God ; Noah, Sabi Illlah,: the prophet : of 
God ; Abraham, Khalil TJllali, the friend of God : Moses, 
Kallm Ullah, the speaker with God ; desus, .Buh HHah, tile ■ 
spirit of God ; Muhammad, Ra-sul TJlla-li, the messenger, of - • 
God. These are called the : Anbiya-ulnl-^ Azm ^.possessors-- 
of purpose) because they were the heads of: their, respective . 
dispensations; and because they will be permitted.by :God to 
intercede in the day of judgment for their followers. ; They 
are the greatest and most, exalted of flic prophets. 1 ; .. 

There are degrees of rank amongst, the . prophets,- for 
“ Some of the Apostles have We endowed, more highly- than 
others. Those to whom God hath spoken, lie hath raised , 
to the loftiest grade, and -to: Jesus,- the - Sonof- Mary Afegave- ; : 


1. Takmil.ul.Imfiivp, o9. 



manifest signs, and' We strengthened him with the Holy 
Spirit.” (Sura ii. 254). The Anbiya-ulul-'Azm are ranked 
in the following order : Noah, Jesus, Moses, Abraham and 
as the chief of all, Muhammad, of whom it is said : “ He 
is the Apostle of God and the seal of the prophets.” (Sura 
xxxiii. 40). 

- A Tradition, as usual, supports his position. “ I am the 
chief of the sons of men.” “ Adam and all beside him will 
be ranged under my flag in the judgment day.” 1 It is said 
that the law given by Moses was harsh and severe; that 
by Christ was mild and gracious ; but that the law given 
by Muhammad is perfect, for it combines both the quality 
of strictness and that of graciousness ; according to the 
Tradition : “ I always laugh and by laughing kill.” 2 Each 
prophet is said to have been sent to his own tribe, but 
Muhammad was sent for all men. A Tradition is adduced 
to support this statement ; “ I was raised up for all men 
whether white or black, other prophets were not except for 
their own tribe.” The Qur&n also states: “ We have 
sent thee (Muhammad) for all men.” 

There is some difference of opinion as to whether the pro¬ 
phets are superior to the atjgels. The Hanifites hold that 
the prophets amongst men are superior to the prophets 
amongst angels, who in their turn are superior to the 
ordinary run of men, to whom again the angels, other 
than prophets, are inferior. The Mutaailitea say that the 
angels are superior to the prophets. The SMa’hs tngft 
that the twelve Imams are superior to prophets. ' ’ 

The way in which Muhammad received inspiration 
been shown in a previous chapter; but Ibn Khaldoun gnafe. 
such an interesting account of prophetic inspiration that 1 
give the substance of bis remarks here. He speaks some¬ 
what as follows. 3 If we contemplate the world and the crea¬ 
tures it contains we shall recognize a perfect order, a regular 




system .1 “DCjuoueo of cause and ofket. « coi'tn'xk*,) be- 
Iwton d iff cm it categories of existence, ,<ml „ 1 
tic>n of beings from one category of < vislonf/* to another. 
Then the phsmcmionn of '•lie miblo world indicate io ns IV' 
existence of mi agent whose nature is dillerout from Omt o f 
the body, who m in fact u spiritual existence. Thir agent, 
which is Iho soul, must on the one hand bo in contact with' 
the existences of this world and, on tie ocher, vitb rite 
existences in the next category of' superiority, and one 
whoso essential qualities are yore perception and clear 
tnlolligaioe bnch are the ingck It fol < «w, u cv, in < 
the human soul lias a tendency towards the angelic world, 
AH this is quite in accordance with the idea that, according 
to a regular order, all the categories oi existences in the 
universe arc in mutual contact by means of their faculties 
and on account of their nature. 

The souls; of men. may be divided into three-clftsses;"The. 
first hind of soul is too fepblo by nature to attain to a per- 
coption of the spiritual: it has to content itself with moving 
in the region of sense and imagination-.-" -Tbns ifecau. under:-. 
stand concepts and affimrations. It can raise itself high in s. 
its own category but cannot pass its limit. 

The souls of the’ second class--are carried .by. anefteetive” 
moyemoub and a natural disposition towards a spiritual 
intelligence. They can cuter into a state ct contompk- 
tion wliich results in ecstasy. This is the intuition of 
the Saints (Auliyaj 1 to whom (bod 1ms given this divint 
knowledge. 

The souls of the third class are * created with the power 
of disengaging .themselves 'alt>ogefiheir-- j iroin.v.-Sieirn;-hatnan'.-.'. 
bodies in order that tlxoy may rise to the angelic state 
where they become like angels. In a moment of time such 



sonls of the prophets. 'God has given to these souls the 
power of leaving .the human body. Whilst thus separate 
from it God gives to them His revelation. The prophets 
are endowed by God with such a purity of disposition, such 
an instinct of uprightness, that they are naturally inclined 
to the spiritual world. They are animated by an ardour 
quite peculiar to their order. When they return from the 
angelic state they deliver to men the revelations they have 
received. Sometimes the revelation comes to the prophet 
as the humming of confused discourse. He grasps the 

nicates the revelatiou, and what he says the prophet lparns 
by heart. The. journey to, the return from the angelic 
state, and the comprehension of the revelation received 
there occupy less time than the twinkling of au eye. So 
rapidly do the souls of prophets move. So instantaneously 
do they receive and undei stand God's revelations. This is 
why inspiration is called Walii, a word whioh, according to 
Ibo Khaldoun, means to make haste. "-t "c 

The first way of delivering a message is ’ 

who recsives it is anljr » HaW (prophet), ttoSUmi' ' -f 
(apostle or messenger.) The seoond mode 
towards a Rasul who, on the principle that the 
contains the less, is also a Nahi. A Hadis record* Unci ' 
Muhammad said : " Revelation came to me sometimes bite 
the ticking of a clock and fatigued me much. When it 




who snot i liw of moflif < id o! r il < ^ lu h fi' ir m 
impel ft c 1 son odlui of both <n irmnt;, H'fiw "W blind has 
nof iit'ro snri’iy io deliver to men the order < ol God. A 
'Rasul who must possess She tamf (juaJiticsitiom* u~; a Nbbi, 
is erne who is commanded lo deliver God's moseugi v> men, 
though (if does not note*, anly abiog.itr what pte ">J>ng 
Rasuls have delivered. Neither id it necessary that ho 
should bi’iug a book or oven a now law. Somes Rasuls do 
ro, but tlio distinguishing mark o s the Rn-’G m that he 
delivers to molt commai <b duvet from God, stud id .) eci- 
allv commissioned -o to do. Thus < u”y Rixstil m a VhIh. 
whilst every Nabi is not a Rasul, 

Tins question of the siniessness of the pinphtits r- one to 
which cousidtiablo attention has been p.tul ly 'Iindm theo¬ 
logians. Tlie orthodox belie.f is that they arc free from sin. 
Home think that then lieeclom fioni sra is bumiM the gv<-o 
of God being cvoi m them m the richest Wre^s they jic 
kept m tin right path. The 4.sh , urLus believe that the 
power of .sinning is not created in them. ’ The illutaKibtes 
deny this, -but admit the existence., ol some: q-ualityiwbieh ■- 
keeps them from evil. These theories do 'Hot».]G4m&’:'With ■ 
actual facts. Prophets, like, other men ..commitiani-ts,shut 
here comes in the Mnslim distinction of siiis.dnto; g.a?iah-i-: 
kabira " great sins,” and gunah-i-saghira.-h-.little :: sms.” 
Tie .gunah-i-kabira are,-murder, adidtervj.disobedience: to - 
God and to parents, robbing of orphans, to accnse ot adul- 
teiy, to avoid fighting against infidels, drmureni iss to 
give or to take usury, to neglect the Friday pra-yeES-and tie 
Ramarnn last, tyranny backbiting, uutmstvorihiues^ for¬ 
getting tllo Quran after - reading -it,- to avoid giving true or. to- 
give false witness, lying without sufficient reasonv to swear 
falsely, or to swear by-any- .-other.--than.-..GodvvflaAt^ry-iof-- 
tyrants, false judgments, giving short weight or measure, 








in. Sura vii.,10—24. Iquotooidy ono: yerso r tf r I}hoy sai<3, 
*0 our Lord 1 mill ourselvo-, have we dealt uivju-tly ; if. 
Thou forgive us not mid have not pity on us, we shall sarely 
be of those that perish/ ” The .sin of Hoahis not specified. 
in the Quran, yet it is plainly hinted at. >-/■' To Thee verily, > 
0 my Lord, do I repair lest I ask that of, Thee,wherein I 
have no knowledge :: unless Thou forgive me and bemercifal' 
to me I shall be one of the lost/’ (Suraxl. 49). There is 
also a similar request m .Sura lxxi.,29. -Abraham vis re- 
.presented as saying to his people.: “ They whorn ye worship, 
ye and your fathers of early days, are my foes; : but not so 
the Lord of the worlds; who hath created? me, and ,gnideth 
me, who giveth me food and drink; aud when 1 am.'siok, 
he healeth me, and) who ••wUl;Lcau$e;'mer|64&C.ftn0;:^^-.;'. 
quicken me, and who, I hope, will forgive me my siDS. in the 
day of. reckoning.” (Sura xxvi. ,75—82);:;Moses.(is/des--: 
cribed as having done “ a work of Satan” in killing a man, 
andas saying : “ ‘ 0 my Lord, I have sinned to my own hurt■; 
forgive me/ So,God forgave him ;,for He is the.forgiving, 
the merciful. He said: ‘ Lord, because thou hast showed me 
this grace, I will never again be the belpBP.bi%e;mCked/''*v''. 
(Sura, xxviii, 15, 16)., ; :.'k'.v.,vL?L/L Li/A 

The following passages refer to Muhammad, “ Be. .thou.: 

■ steadfast and patient; for true is the promise of .God; vand- : 
seek pardon for thy fault.”. 1 (Sura xl. ,57). : Ask par^, 
don for thy sin, and for believers, hoth inen aud women.”, 
(Sura xlvii. 21). The scandal caused by the,Prophet’s:. 
conduct with the wife of Zeid, and: rvibh the Egyptian slave 
Mary, necessitated a pretended revelation of God’s will: in : 
reference to these events. The circumstances will-he found 
.fully detailed in Silra xxxiii. 36—38 and in Sura lxvi. ,1—5*-. 

. One of the most, important verses; is: •/f/V'ej^A^llsstye 
won for thee an .undoubted, victory, in token , that God,, 
: forgiveth thy earlier and later fault/’., . (Suraxlviiiv, 1—2). 




_ The t]Rn rHa '" !,f Paw//' of Vu-lmnwcuL T> 

It is not quite clear what victory is Warred tT 
According to the Tafsir-i-Husaini, some commentated 
sa,y that.it is the taking of Mecca, the pas* teh«e bcmg 
prophetically used for tho futu. < The Ulou r ,, r l,, 
tions are. given of flic expression “ earlier and later frolf.” 
{1) God; has forgiven thy sin committed-before and after 
1 the descent of wahi, (2) before and after the taking 0 f 
Mecca, or (3) before the descent of this Sura, (4) "Hie 
commentator Salmi says : “ The earlier sin refers to the sin 
of Adam committed when Muhammad was in the loins of his 
great ancestor and thus connected with him ; the later sin 
refers to the followers of the Prophet, and in that way is 
connected with him, just as the sin of Adam was the prede¬ 
cessor and the cause of their sin.’ 5 (oj Imam Abu’l-Lais says: 
“■The words refer to the sin of Adam, and to those of the 
followers of the Prophet. Both are connected with Muham¬ 
mad, because the former is forgiven by the blessing, and the 
latter by the intercession of Mohammad.” 1 

From these extracts from the Quran if appears that sin 
is imputed to prophets, though Muslims evade the charge 
by the casuistry I have already referred to. Be that a* 
it may, it is a striking fact that the one sinless member v* 
the Anbiya-ulul- ’ Asm. the one amless piophct oi. Linn, i, 
none other than Jesus Christ. There is no jraewtgc n. ti-e 
Qwvi which hints t sm, < ~rn m lie noT * 

■ which Muslims attribute if to other piophct,, j.M.g - 1 
milted by him: no paso»ge which species M ilr- 1 -■ J 
pardon. , 

Ti 3s the u r vr it hchrf t i m t f 11 

fimiQizat). A . iraradu is dehnu, -■ 

• that is, something com)my to to*- ’ •’ .' . , 

The fby'cr 'm win l, . i ■ ' 

moral one, -and cuwii.v «o --Ccs.. ti-- - 11 , - 

made by the proghoi, . A.nhmiJ.l . mm. 



Quran, no distinct claim to tin: power of working miracles, 1 
his followers maintain that in this, as in all ollmi* nwpoets Ik 
vim equal t( all and sup rior to some propheb-, and produce 
various’ passages of the Quran in support of t> r*it view. Thus, 
according i o Hhaikh Jelal-ud-din Hvntl, if to Adam mt* give a 
tlio power of naming tvorv thing, Mulininnind itlrt po-mwi! 
the .sumo power. Enoch was era Hod on high, bat Mubutumnd' 
was taken to tho ‘ Baqab-i-qaiipain/ the ‘ two Lows length,* 
where Gabriel, "one mighty in power/* appeared to him. 
(Sura liii. 5—0). Ishraael was ready to be sacrificed. bnt 
Muhammad endured the splitting of his chest j 4 -Joseph 
was to some extent handsome, bnt Muhammad was the very 
perfection of beauty, Moses brought water from the rock, 
but Mnhanunad produced it c rom his fingers. The «un was 
stayed on its course by Joshua and so it : was byiMuharnniad.' : 
Solomon had a great kingdom, Muhammad r greater, bn ho 
possessed the keys of tho treasuries of the earth, Wisdom 
was given to John the Baptist winlst yet a child, *.o d o wen r, 
■wisdom and understanding granted to Muhammad at -.an 
early period of bis life. J esns . could raise the: dead, esq: also 
could Muhammad. In addition to all there, tho special 
miracles of the Prophet are the splitting of the moon asimder,; 
the Mi’raj, the comiug of a tree into his presence, and 
above all the wonderful miracle of tho Quran. 3, 

The splitting of the moon in sunder is referred to in, 

1 Ou tho contrary, he seems 1o disclaim btich o power. Thm Use 
Q.araisli said : “By no means will we believe on thee ciU-thou cause a-Joan, 
tain to gush forth tor us from the. earth ;, or; still thou have. a,, ^andoa-of • 
palmtit.es rnd grapes, and thott canst forth gushing n ei tj _,i >4 l louli 
m its midst; or thou mako the heaven to fall on us, as diou hast-given: out, . 
in pieces, oi thou bung God and tho angels to roach lot ’kec. ,vc. hr. 
Am I moro than a man, an Apostle?’’ (Sui-a xvii, 92 —93) Forintr pro¬ 
phets, Muhammad need to say, were seut. to their own seoh : Init he was . 
sent for all. Their miracles were confined to theirawn tiams... sThe Slns-iin:,. 
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P The hour of jodgment approaehetli: • and the moon h^p 
heeu split in sunder,” (Sura liv, 1), Imam Zabid says 
that Abu Jahl and a -lew visited the Prophet, and demanded 
a. sign _ from 'him on pain of death. The Prophet made a 
sign with his little finger, and at once the moon separated 
:-into. two parts: one of which remained in the sky, the 
other went off , to a long distance. The Jew believed in 
Islam forthwith. Abu Jahl ascribed the affair to magic, 
but on making enquiry from various traveller's ascertained 
that they, on this very night, distinctly saw the moon in 
two parts. 1 Some, however, refer the passage to the future, 
as they consider the splitting of the moon to be one of the 
signs of the last day. , 

The Mika], or night ascent, is mentioned in, ,c Gloiy bo 
to Him who carried His servant by night from the sacred 
temple (of Mecca) to the temple that is more remote, whose 
: precinct We have blessed, that We might show him of our 
signs.” (Sura xvii. 1). Muslim writers, who are fond 
of the marvellous, narrate at length the wonderful things 
the Prophet saw aud did on this eventful night; 2 but 
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.following is. a summary'.of? the remarks ol Muhairtmafl: Al. 
Berkevi oir this point- It is necessary, to aoknowledge :— : 

1. That the-torments -of the, tomb are real and eertain .anti that: 
Munkir. a,nd.NaMr:(Ante.p. 145) will come and interrogate the dead, 
person concerning.his God, his Prophet, his faith and his Qibla, The, 
faithful will reply-! .“ our God is God; oiir Prophet krMnhammad ; . 
bur religion, Islam; our Qibla, the K’aba. / 

2. That all the signs of the last day mentioned by the Prophet 
will, come to pass; such as, the.appearance- of Da-jjiU, or Antichrist; 
the descent of Jesus from, heaven:; the appearance of. Imam Mahdi 
and of Gog,and Magog; the rising.of the sun from.the.west, &c. ■ 

3. .That-'all’ living .-things will die; that the mountains: will: fly iii 
the air like birds; that the heavens-will melt away; that after some: 
time has thus passed God most High will set the earth in ,ord,er;:anct' 
raise the dead; that prophets, saints, doctors of the law, and the . 
faithful will find near them the robes and the horses of Paradise. 
They will put on the robes, and mount the horses: and go; into,, the . 
shade of the throne of God. -.Other .men,-hungry,- thirsty, mid.naked 
will go on foot. The . Faithful will go to the right, the Infidels to 
tlleleft.: 

4. That there will be a. balance, in which the good and. bad-notions 
of men will be Weighed. Those whose good deeds Stft>if«jgti-^h!e. 'bad/- 
will go to Paradise; if the bad predominate,. they wiP go into the : 
fire, unless God has mercy on them, or the prophets or. saints inter,: 
cede for them. If, however, they wei’e not Muslim^ there will: bano 
intercession for them, nor will they come out.: from the .fii’e, : The.. 
Muslims who enter the fire will, after having purged their crimes, 
enter Paradise. 

5. That the bridge Sirat, which is sharper than a sword, is .raised- 

above the fire; that all men must pass over this. Some will: pass 
oyer: with the speed of lightning, some like a horse that runs, some, 
their hacks laden with their sins, will go very slowly over;; others 
will fall and certainly enter into the fire. - w.- 

6. That each prophet has a pool where he, with his people, will , 
quench their thirst before entering Paradise: that the pool of:. 
Muhammad is the largest of. all; for it is a montlps march from. one . 
side thereof to the other. Its water is sweeter than, honey, whiter 
than milk. 

7. That Paradise and Hell actually existthatsthe chosen remain 
for ever in the former ; they neither die, nor..grqw.-agedw.Tboy.expev 
:rience no kind of change. The Houris and the females are exempted 




The following additional remarks a,re based on the Sharh- 
i-’Aqard-i-Jami. They fall under four heads. 

(Ij. The sounding of the trumpets» (Nafkhatain-i-Sur). 
This will- not take place until wickedness spreads over all 
■the earth. The Prophet said : a The resurrection will not 
come to pass, till some of the sects among my followers mix 
up with the Mushriks (those who associate-others with God) 
and till others commence to -worship monuments.''’ Again, 
“ The last hour will not be till no one is found who calls on 
God.”. Theu “There shall be a blast on the trumpet, and 
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The resurrection of the body is clearly proved by the 
Quran. Thus, "'They, say, 'Who will bring us back V 
Boy: ’ He who created you at first,’ ” f Siira jcyii. *53). 
"'Who shall give life to bones when they are rotten V 
Bay: ‘ He shall give life to them who gave them being 
at first, for iu all creation is He skilled.’ ” ? Siira xxxvi. 
79J. "Man snitli: ‘ Whaf ! after i am dead, shall j in 
the end bo brought forth alive V Doth not man bear in 
wind that we made him at first, when he was nought?” 
(Sura xix. 08). “The infidels will say, ‘shall wo indeed 
bo restored as at first 1 What! When we have become 
rotten bones V ' This then,’ say they, ‘ will he a return 
to loss.’ Verily, it will be but a single blast, and lo ! 
they are on the surface of the earth.” (Sura Itxix, 10 
—14). “ Is 1 He not . powerful enough •..■■to-■•■.quicken-vthe » 
dead?” (8ura lxxv. 40). This resurrection will be to 
judgment. “ ‘ Never,’ say the unbelievers, ' will the hour 
como upon us.’ Say : ‘ Yoa, by my Lord who lcnoweth the 

unseen, it will surely come upon you, . to the intent 

that God may reward those who have believed, .but 

as for those who aim to invalidate our signs, a, chastisement 
of painful torment avvaiteth them.’ ” (Siira xxxiv. 8, 4). 

“ A terrible chastisement doth await them on (he Day when- 
faces shall turn white, and faces shall turn black. ‘ What 1 
after your belief have ye become infidels? Taste,, then, 
the chastisement for that ye have been unbelievers.’ And 
as to those whose faces, shall have, become white;vthey-- shall 
be within the mercy of God.” (Sura iii. 102). The Pro¬ 
phet knew not the; time-when all this would-take place.;. 
“They will ask tliee of the r Hour/ when will bo its fixed 
time ? But what knowledge hast thou of it ? Its period 
is known only to thy Lord; and thou art charged with the 
warning of those who fear it.” (Siira lxxix. 41 —45.) Those 
and similar texts show the certainty of the resurrection. 
According to the Ijma,’ of tho Faithful, he, who has any 
doubts on this article of the faith is an infidel. The Muta- 
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Lillies show from reason that a resurrection of tire body' is 
necessary in order tint rewinds end punishment, ma/lm 
bestowed. The orthodox agree with the conclusion, but 
hesitate to base it on reason. 1 

The Karamians hold that the different-parts of the body 
will not cease to bo, but that at the last God will gather 
'.them together. “ Thmketh man that we shall not re-unite 
his bones ? . Aye ! his very finger tips we are able evenly 
to replace. 5 ’ (Sura lxxv. 3,4.) The orthodox, however, 
hold that this verse does not disprove the fact of previous 
annihilation, a belief supported by the Prophet’s saying-, 
“ All the sots of men will be annihilated.” It will be a 
re-creation though the body will return to its former state. 

The learned are not agreed as to the state ot the soul 
during- this period of the death of the body, anti thererore 
disagree with regard to its revival. Some assert that it is 
wrong to speak of a resurrection of the soul, for it exists 
in the body as “ fire m coal,” hence its revival is included 
in the resurrection of the body ; others maintain that as k 
is a distinct entity, it is not annihilated with the body. 
The scholastics favour the first idea. Practienih the 1 emit 
seems the same m both cases. The resurrection loin- I1..5, 
a soul. Wise and foolish, devils aim beasts, intents arm 
birds-’—all will rise at the last day. Jf.1ha111m.nl wul cm.it 
first in order and be the first to enter Pavdaist. 

(2). The descent of the Hooks vTatwt-i-&*l>apJ.- -’-Km 
the resurrection, men will • vvaudci about n 1 ua’.y 
during which time the " Books of Actions’ will !» go-a 
to them.- These books contain tiu- 1 ei.m J ,M-t b> •' 

kiram-ul-Katibin, (Ante p. 141). im-ld-.. 

AbuIIu.airasnte <W< r " id n 11 11 r 1 
some will walk about, some slued ior torty u. ’• 

be -constantly lookuur up towo-iJ ,Jt . 

ing -the books.) .They wiii pu..-pi>(. p: 11 A ” 




oxcm of Borrow.’ Thou (tod will say to Abraham, • put 
ou clothes.’ Ho will put on a robo of Paradise. Then He 
will call Muhammad Cor whoso benefit a fountain will flow 
forth not Mr From Mecca, The people, too, shall thirst no 
more.” The Prophet said. “i will also put on a dress 
and will stand near the throne, where no one else wi'l bo , 
allowed to sta nd :md Hod will say: ‘ Ask and. it shall o' 1 
granted to thee ; intercede, thy intercession shall bo ac¬ 
cepted.’’ ” Each hook flics from the treasury under the 
Throne of tied and is given to i1« proper owner. Every 
man’s fato have W p fastened about his neck • and on the lay 
of resurrection will We bring forth to him {every man} a hook 
which shall be proffered to him wide open : c Head thy 
book, there needekh none but thy: elf to make out an account 
against thee this day.’ ” (Sura xvil. Id). lit. bAo whose 
right hand Ms book shall be given, shall lie reckoned, 
with au easy reckoning, and shall turn, rejoicing, to Ins 
kindred. But lie whose book shall be given behind -his 
back (i.e. into his left hand) shall invoke destruction.” 
(Sura, Ixxxiv. 8—11.} “Ho, who shall have his book'givcn 
into his'hft hand will say: '0 that my book had never 
been givon mo ! and that I had not known my reckoning,’ ” 
(Sura Ixix, 25). It is always said that wicked Mussulmans 
will be seised by the right hand before they are cast into 
the fire, which is a proof that they are not always to remain 
there. Some hold that the expression “ Read thy book” 
implies a litoral reading ) others that if is a metaphorical 
expression which simply means that all the pash actions will 
be known. Those who believe in a literal reading s.iy that 
each believer will road the account of Ms faults only, and 
that other persons will read that of Ins good dcods. The 
face of the believer as he rends will shine resplendcntly, 
bnt black will be the faeo of the infidel. 
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of the believers. Those who hold that there will he, a, 
bain,nee for prayer, another for lasting and so on, adduce 
the use of. the:plural form, balances (mu^vaain). m:proof ’.of. 
their statement.. ' There is also a difference of opinion as>to . 
whether the “ works” themselves, or the books (saha,if) 
will- be weighed. The latter , opinion is supported ; by a 
Tradition recorded by Tirmizi.: “TheProphet said fUSinety?: 
nine registers will be distributed. Bach register will extend 
as far as the eye can reach. God will say: TiWliat.! , :dost 
thou deny this, or iavo;4he:.'recordmg;.-ang6ls-streated ; '?fe]h©0 
unjustly;?' Each, will say: , f lifo 1 0 Lord/,/iSastcthou 
then any excuse ?' .MSTo ! 0 Lord.' Then God will display 
a doth on which the Kalima is written. This wiU be.- put,, 
into one scale; and God will. say :. : c To thee.. , wiilbe'iapjbyil : ’if; 
thou hast a register in this scale, and this cloth in the other,- 
for the first scale will be light.' ", . This-is; considered con¬ 
clusive testimony, with regard to the weighing oh the SaM/if; 
The Mutazilites objected to -'statements such as these, for.’ 
said they. " actions are accidents, and the (Qualities of light- 1 
ness and heaviness cannot be attributed to accidents." 
They explained the verses of the Quran and the statements 
of the Traditions on this point, as being a figurative way of 
saying .that perfect justice will be done to all in. the Day of - 
Judgment. 

' (4). The Bridge (Sirat).. -The meaning■ •.;.of- , .'-::'fiiei;.w:ord-'■ 
Sirat is : a road, a way. It is so used .in the Quran, y lno- 
connection with the Day. of Judgment it is said •-,. ft , If . we: 
pleased we would surely put:out their eyes : yet: even .then:, 
would they speed on with rivalry in their path (Sirat)." 
(Sura xxxvi. 66). " Gather together those who have .acted - 

unjustly, and their consorts (demons), -and. the : gods: whom r.- 
they have adored beside, God; and ..guide them : to The; road:; 
(Sirat) for hell.” (Sura xxxvib’2S). ;;Tt is mo where in the o 
Quran- called a bridge, but Tradition is very clear :on this - 
point. The Prophet said : “There will he a. bridge shai'per 
.than the edge of a sword, finer than a hair, suspended w.ex 
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bo. Some imagine it, to be a fOt'fc ol /iutbufoe the. pDi.riorclWinvl 
prophets, or lor the martyrs and th< sc -nIio have be m mo-t ermtuml 
ior sanctity. Others place bore such whose good and evil works aro 
so equal that they exactly counterpoise each other, and therefore 
deserve neither reward nor punishment; and those say they, will 
on I In. last day be admitted into Piifotwo, aitoj tiny‘bah imr tin 
formed an act of adoration, which will, bo imputed to them os a 
merit, and will make the scale of thoir good;works, to overbalance. 
Others suppose this intermediate space wiil ha u ruceptaclo for those 
who have gone to war, without their pai-unls’ leave, and iKroia 
suilcied mattyidom, bung excluded lionx Puarh e for tluu dr- 
obedience, and escaping hell because they arc martyrs. 5 ' 

Thoro is also an interval, between the death of the body 
in this -world and the . Last .Day* 1 -" called.- Ad-Barzakh. 
T Behind them shall be a barrier (barzakh), xuitil; the. day. 
when they shall be raised again.” (Sdra.3S3dn.402)-;-.',..MjStt?.. 
death takes place, the soul is separated from the body by; 
the Angel 'of. death ; in the case of, the good with ; easey in; 
that of the wicked with violence... It then-’-enters into;-Al- : 
Baraakh, 1 

It is a docti’ine founded on that Hdod-.-wifl^not 1 - 

pardon Shirk, that js,-the.asCTi-bing-.-plaraliiy--.to< ; iiheyJ3wme.- 
. Being. The Mushrik, one who does so, : will remain in hell. 
for ever, for as Kufr, infidelity, is an eternal crime, its 
punishment must also be eternal, .“-The nnbelieversainongi- 
the people of the' Book, and among the Polytheists shall 
go into the fire of Gehenna to abide therein for aye. Of nil 
creatures are they the worst?” (Sura xcviii. 6). “Cast 
into Hell every infidel, every hardened one, the hinderer 
of the good, the transgressor, the doubter who set up other 
Gods with God. , Cast ye him into the fierce torment/'’ 
(Sfira 1. 23—25.) • 

Muslims who commit great (Eabira) sins, though they 
die unrepentant, will not remain in hell for ever, for, “ who¬ 
soever shall have wrought an atom’s weight of good shall 

1. For some curious opinions with regard to the state, ofv the- soul thare 
see Sale’s Preliminary Discourse 3 Section iv. } p. 55> 
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believing in Litim b- a good work ami muite I( , WlK j. 
tbs fumoi b, m.u, brim, iho mi'i .nto- | w ]| 
punched bi bi si . U( (l br mt | () 

while, released from pmn ! ment, p< (ijiidn-i- 

Kamil) consists in believing with sincerity of heart and 
acting in. accordance thereto, but the actions are not the 
faith itsell. Cheat sms, therefore, prevent a man from 
haying “ perfect faith,” but do not destroy faith (Irmiu), 
nor make the Muslim an infidel, but only a sinner.” > The 
. Mutazilites teach that the Muslim who enters hell wi|] 
remain there for ever. They maintain that the person who, 

. having committed great sins, dies unrepentant, though not 
an infidel, ceases to be a believer and hence suffers as the 
infidels do. 

The orthodox belief is that Muhammad is now an Inter¬ 
cessor and will be so. at the Last May. The intercession 
then is of several kinds. There i- Uu f gwar ‘uteicev son' 

•• to which the words, “it may be that thv Lord will raise 
thee to a pLicirs >■ fi'tiun (bma v?n t>!i .ire °ui posed 
■ to refer. The Macjam-i-inaluuud, (glorious station], is said 
to be the place of intercession m which all .persons wili 
praise the 1'rophet. 1 In the Zad-ul-Massr it- is ,-jasJ ihat 
the hbqf'in-i-inahjuid refers to the fern Ui.u Moil will pLc 
the Propbci on lbs Throne. Orliem -ip tn.,i u n ; plate 
in which a standard will hi given io dr- MoTml, no nl 
whoi dll tie t']l> 11 'libit Will till - i't H hmi 

hononi r l n j nit ipui m n ) > 1(1 

o,e. The p< o] t< -W be n to’it .. <i '*<• 



ought, to. go to hell. .The-fourth for those who a.re akeatly 
tlu-io. No one but the Propbff fan make these inftrces- 
■ sions. The tilth intercession is for an; increase of-vranlcrtoi 
those v, r 1io are in Paradise.. The -MutaaiKtos maintained that; 
thero would be uo intercession, for Muslims guilty of:gre&h 
sins; and adduced in favour of their-'.opinioii'ithejr.uerseT:- 
• " Pear ye .the day- when soul shall not satisfy tor soul at-allj,.; 
nor shall any intercession lie accepted from toemy-uor.-ahali. 
any ransom,be taken, neither shall they be helped.-”:.,-iSfira-. 
ii.45)r. The orthodox bring in reply this 3harhs4iSaMh,; ; 
“ The Prophet said: 1 my intercession if for the men of my 
following who have committed great -sms/” If this;Tradi¬ 
tion is disputed, they then say that- the verse- in the ;Qi.3mu : 
just quoted does not refer to Muslims at: all, .but to-the, 
Infidels. 1 

According to a Tradition related, by Anas; the Prophet 
said.: “ Iu the day, of resurrection Musalmans-will, not vibe 
able to move, and they will be greatly, distressed , and say : 
‘would.to God that we had asked Him to create some one. 
to intercede for us, that we might be taken from this, place,, 
and be delivered from tribulation, and sorro w.’ n The Tra- 
dition goes on to state how i : tbe^tought;help;fr&iit:.i;d£i.Bi': 
and the prophets of the old dispensation, w r ho, one a,nd:all,f 
excused themselves on.aecoimt of their, own sinfulness. . At 
length Moses told them to go to Jesus, the Apostle of God,. 
, the Spirit of God and the Word of -Godv v-.-They-did.^oi-and*: 
Jesus said : “ Go to Muhammad who .is; a; servant, whose- 
sms God has forgiven. both first and; last. 31 The Prophet; 
..continued, according to the Tradition,,:“■ then the Musa h 
mans will come to me, and I will ask permission to go into; 
God’s presence and intercede for them,” 3 

;The second advent of Christ, is a sign of the last day. 
“ J esus is no more than a servant whom-Wevlavouiodr: ;,v.' 
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and he shall be a sign of the last hour.” (Sura xliii. 01 . 
He will not, according to the Quran, come as a judge, but 
like other prophets to be judged. “We formed with them 
(ix. prophets) a strict covenant, that God may question the 
men of truth as to their truth, (ix. how they have dis¬ 
charged their prophetic functions).” (Sura xxxiii. 7, 8'. 

"He will come to bear witness against the Jews who reject 
him : “ In the day of resurrection, He will be a witness 
against them.” (Sura- iv. 158!. 

It is necessary to believe in the pond of the Prophet 
called Kausar. This faith is founded on the verse “ Truly 
we have given thee an abundance.” (Suracviii. 1). Bukhari 
says : “ The meaning of Kausar is the ‘ abundance of good' 
which God gives to the Prophet. Abu Bash said to one 
Sa'id, 'the people think that Kausar is a river of Paradise.' 
Sa’id replied,' Kausar is a river in which there is abundance 
of_good.' ” According to the same authority Muhammad 
said :. “ My pond is square, its water is whiter than milk, 
its perfume better than that of musk, whosoever drinks 
thereof will thirst no more.” 

There are many degrees of felicity in heaven to which the 
believers are admitted. The Prophet, according to Tirmizt, 
said there were one hundred. Some of these may possibly 
bo meant by the eight names they give to Paradise. 
(1.) Jannat-ul-Khuld. “Say: Is this, or the Garden of 

• Eternity which was promised to the God-fearing, best P' 
(Sdra xxv. 16.) (2. * Jannat-ns-Salam. “ For them is * 

Dimlliny of Pnom with their Lord.” (Sura vi, 127.) 
(3.) Diir-nl-Oarar. “The life to come is the Mansion mhkh 
abideth.” (Sura xl. 42.) f-t.) Jannat-ul-’Adan. “Toths 
Faithful, both men and women, God promiseth gardens and 
goodly mansions in the Garden of Eden." (Sura ix. 73.) 
(5.) Jannat-ul-Mawa. “ Near which is the Garden of 
Repose.’’ (Sura liii. 15.) (tit Jaunat-uu-Na'im. “Amid 
Mights shall the righteous dwell.” (Sura lxxxii. 13.) 
(7) Jannat-ul-Illiyun. “ The register of the righteous is 




m The li'wllh T*is>m. 

in Jlliifiiv,’ 1 FiIj .1 U: Tin lb,; ><i) .Jn-n-nffl-vl-rndan'). 
rt Those who l)(*li(;''t uid do the Huns-! bh-it arc right, fl.cr 
Mini) Invo the tin'tint 1 oj J\nu<i ■>' Jot thur r »bi do , 3 
(Sura xviii. 107.; 

Hell m said to have seven division's. The Quran, though’ 
it mentions the ■ uamos of these' divisions,. does -not- -state - - 
what, <'la«ses of poisons will hr soul to each; but Aludb.fi’ 
Commentators iiavo supplied the needed iniomiatioti. They 
clas'ily thorn flui, —(1.; .1 ihannam ioi mimeis who the 
without repentance. .12;yLazwa, for the-infidels' (i. ts, :Ghris- - 
tians.) (•$.) Ilobiuin, a lire tor -lews, and according to 
some for Christians. M.) Sa’ir, for devils, the de-'ceiidants 
of Ibbs. (h-.)'-Saqar, for the magians • also for those /who : 
neglect prayer. (6,j Jahim, a boiling- caldronlor idolaters': 
also for Gog and Magog. (7.) Hawia, a bottomless pit-for. 
hypocrites. It is said that heaven: -has one- division rnore ; "- 
than hell to show that God’s mercy, exceeds IIis justice. ^ s 

The Muhammadan writers . give very, full ..and minute- 
accounts of the events connected with the'■•resurrection, 
judgment and future state of those .who :are lost, and of 
those who are saved. Sale gives such an excellent stumv 
mary of these opinions, that it is -not .necessary/-torenter.-/, 
into details here. The orthodox belief.is that the stater < 
ments in the Quran and the .-Traditions :> regarding. rfftev 
pleasures of Paradise,are. to be taken.literally. 1 ..v - . :. s 

6.; The Pbedestikation oe good .and. Eva,.-—!'have, already v 
in the section in which, the attribute !f will’’is .described : 
(p. 118) given some account of the dogmatic statements eon- ■ 
corning the doctrine of .'predestination ; /but as,.it /.always,.., 
forms a distinct chapter- in Musalman. books,. 1 treat it; 
separately here. Having, howovor, in the passage referred 

1. " Although some Muhammadans, whose, imderslamlmgs ai-o doo: 
-.refined to odmn, such gross conceptions, lootc,on their .Prophetsaescu-ip:-. 

spiritual acceptation, yet the geneml-wid .orthodox vdoctiine is, ithat: they 
whole it to lie sit cl, behoved in the olmons And lii.r't atoepomu, ’ 
Sale’s Preliminary Disoom-Si, Section iv. p. 73. 
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to, given A! JJerkevi's words on the attribute “will," it is 
only necessary to make a short extract from his dogmatic 

statement concerning Predestination. He says •._ 

“ It is necessary to confess that, good ami evil take place by the 
predestination and predetonni nation of God, fcliai, all that has been 
and. all that will bo was decreed in eternity, and written'on the 
preserved table.; 1 that the faith of the believer, the piety of the 
pious and good actions are foreseen, willed, predestinated, decreed 
by. the writing on the preserved table, produced and approved by 
God ; that the unbelief of the unbeliever, the impiety of the impious 
and bad actions come to pass with the fore-knowledge, will, predes¬ 
tination and decree of God. but not with ffis satisfaction and 
approval. Should any ask why God willeth and produoetb evil, we 
can only reply that Ho may have wise ends in view' which we cannot 
comprehend.’' 

Another confession of faith has :— . 

“ Whoever shall say, that God is not-delighted with virtue and 
faith, and is not wroth with vice and infidelity, or that God has 
decreed good and evil with equal complacency if: infidel.’ 

There are three well-defined schools of thought on the 
subject:—'• 

■ First.—The "Jabrfans, so called from the word “j<ibr ! 
compulsion, deny-all free agency in man and say that man 
•is necessarily constrained by the force of God’s eternal and 
immutable decree to act as he does. 2 They hold that, as 


1. Tins,the Lauh-ul-Mubfti* is referred to *n Sfijn h“ 

winch the Qm m u wit tea 1 '‘* Sul ", (let ,,, I In i c» lc i th 

said to be'written m “ dm clear book ot ora rtocioo,. 

^“ihot ^GiVmiVthh Ad m d 1-the v ,1 ot 

SpLtsfmmitaJned ■ bat Mom Gel nnc l \ ^ 

. who said, 'Thou art that Adam, n > ■ , before thee, aud placed 

His own Spirits and made the angU«v bow from the 

.tLiuPiU* ifli which thou Inc « »Y V n * 

fault which thou didst commit.. Adam i £ *' ’ . . V .- M ] Ue gave 

whom Cod sclettMlfo (lUh , u n '< 

thee twelve tables, in ttLicn 1 |. 0 ,,. ( mi0 - v/jis t;;< 

His confidant and the bearer : v- cvt . v vr-nrs.’ 'Hum *nd 

-written before I %*«*. cioutcc.. < ^^Adam disobeyed <**» r 

' ■ ‘ Didt * ^ “ eTioH^r which God wrote in the V 

‘ Dost thou reproach nit cn ^ uwi — » 
years before creating me i 
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God is the absolute Lord, He can, i£ He so wills, admit all 
men into Paradise, or cast, all into hell This sc ft is erne of 
the branches of tlie Ash'amrm with whom on most points 
they agree. ' ; 

Secondly.—The Qadrians, who deny Al-Qarfr, or GocPh 
absolute decree, say that evil and injustice ought not to be 
attributed to God but to man, who is altogether a free 
agent. God has given him the powei to do or not to do an 
act. This sect is generally considered to be a branch of the 
Mutazilite body, though in reality it existed before 'Wash 
quitted the school of his master Hasan (Ante. p. 125). As 
Wasil, however, followed the- opinions of Mabad-al-Jobni, 
the leading Kadrian divine, the Mutaziiites. and Qadrians 
are practically one and the same. 

. Thirdly.—The A-shhvnans, : of- whom I . vhave- .already, 
given some account, maintain .that: God has one eternal-will: 
which is applied to whatsoever He willeth, both of His:own. 
actions and those, of men; that He willeth that which.: He.: 
knoweth and what is written on: the .-preserved- table ■. tlms, 
He willeth both good and evil;/ So farthey/agree^with^he:/ 
Jabrians; but then they seem to : allow; some, power '-'io 1 
man, a tenet .1 have already: explained when:..describing:, 
their idea of “Hash” (Ante. p. 130). The orthodox,or Sunni, 
belief is theoretically Ash'arian, but practically the Sunnis 
are confirmed Jabrians. The Mntassilite doctrines are look- . 
ed upon as quite heretical. 

No subject has been more warmly discussed in Islam 
than that of predestination. The following abstract of Some 
lengthy discussions will present the points of difference. 

The A&Uarians, who in this matter represent in Ihc main 
orthodox views, formulate their objections to the Abita/, Hire 
system thus:— 

(i) . If man is the causor of an action by the force of his ‘ 
own will, then he should also have the power of controlling 
the result of that action. 

(ii) . If it bo granted that man has the power to oru/hmio 
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•The Mutazilitos took tip the-opposite side o£ :i.his -grtia'a. 
question and said :— 

(i), if man has no power to-wdl-'-cm- ! -to.doyethea--what-is- 
•the difference- between-praising- God. and sinning-:against 
Him; between faith and infidelity; good and evil; what 
is the use of commands and prohibitions;,[-rewards -and 
punishmentspromises • and threats ; wliitt is .tha tise of 
prophets, books, &u. 

:(ii). Some acts of men are .bad;- such-?as.• tyranny-^and-; 
polytheism. If these-are created by-Hod, it follows, fchafcetov: 
tyraamse and to ascribe, plurality to the 1 Deity .is fco render; 
obedienep. To this the Ash’a-rians reply, that .orders.are of .: 
two kinds, immediate and mediate. The former which* they,: 
call “ Ami’-i-takw^ti, ), -is'the.prderjdhBeahdiiti.wimoirik-fpips/ 
comprehends all existences, and according,- to it- whatever , 
is ordered must come to pass. The. latter:they call “ Amr- - 
i-fcaslmfi/’ an order given in the Law;: This,comes to men ' 
through prophets and thus is to be obeyed. True obedience , 
is to act according to that which is revealed, not, according, 
to the secret intentions of God, forthatweyknow -net, 1 - 
. (iii). If God decrees the acts-of men, He 1 should bear the, 
name of that which lie decrees., - Thus the 
lifcy is an infidel; of . tyranny ..a, tyrant, andiso on ; ,,but; to 
speak thus of God is blasphemy. . 

, (iv). If infidelity is decreed .•b.y.-'Gcd.'Havmusfc^ridi-'ib-p 
but a prophet desires faith and obedience andiso is: opposed 
to God. . To this the orthodox reply, that God knows: by 
His eternal knowledge that such a man will die aminfidelA 


■witness against themselves, ‘ An I not,’ said.Me, ‘ your lord,’ They -said :, 
‘yes, we witness it,’ ” (Sura vii. 171), goes on to-stty:; God foihied'al) " 
the prophets and saints into one class, and the-nmrtyrs into:another,' .The 
pious men, also, were separated into one,.and the Wicked into another, Ono-' 
class was formed of the obedient-servants, while, the unhelierers, ris.,- the':, 
Jews, the Christians, the Hajians, the Hindus, &c.j were likewise divided'V 
into several parties; next, they were shaped into forms, that is, into the 
shape in which he was. to appear in the world was predestined for-each 
one.". This passage is quoted with approval-by the Wahhabi author of 1 the : 
Takwiyat-ul-fmau. 
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(y). The Mntazilites claimed as on .their side all verses 
of. the. Quran, in which the words to do, to construct to 



shall have done the things that are right, whether male or 
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thiit God hath not decreed it, "but that tyranny is; not one of 
His attributes: ho “ evil us mol to Thee” moans it is not an 
aHnbuh; of God; i/.td (2) the UadiT must be explained in 
accordance with the teaching of the Quran.* 

The Muslim philosophers tried to find a way out of the 
difixnlt) Avnhoes -ays “We are tree lo act m (h) v 
way or that, but. our will i® always determined by some* 
exterior (.ruse. Tor example, we Ste something winch 
pleases us, we ere drawn to it in spite'of ourselves. Our 
will is thus bound by exterior cause s These cause® exist 
according to a certain order of things which is founded' 
on the gonojnl laws 01 nature. God alono knows before 
hand the necessary connection which to ns is a mystery. 
The connection of our will with exterior- causes -is deternii'H--e 
ed by the laws of mature. - It is this which in theology , 
we call, ‘ decrees and predestination.* ” 1 

T have already shown how, as Islam grew into a system, 
the Muslims fell into a Cabbalism, and a superstitions reve¬ 
rence for the mere "letters.and words of - the Quran.-'W-ith,- -. 
this declension came a still more distorted view o£ the charac¬ 
ter of God. The. quotations made from. the-Qurfei -in-fche-:v 
last few - pages will have shown that whilst some -/passages-:-'- 
seem to attribute freedom to -man. and.iBpeat-:crf:.-his^co»seK'--/. 
qnent responsibility, others teach a clear and distinct fata¬ 
lism. The groat strength of Islam lay in the energy with 
which Muhammad preached the doctrine that God was a 
divine Ruler, one who would deal -righteousqndgmenQ.who 
“taught man that which he knew not.” As the system 
became more complex and dogmatic—a very necessary result 
of its first principles—men lost tlie sense of the nearnos® of 
God. He became an unapproachable being. A harsh un¬ 
feeling Tale look the place of the Omnipotent Euler, it is 
this dark fatalism which, /‘whatever the Quran may teach on 
tlie subject, is the ruling principle in all Muslim conttnuni- • 


1. Melanges do Phllosoplio .Tuwe et Arabe par S. Munk. p. 4/68, 
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especially by the Bcskrimis who, as physicians, were in high favour 
with the liberal Khnlifs oi the ’ Abbssndo dynasty. In pome en-scs 
tlie translation into Arabic was made from .Syriac versions, for in 
the time of th6 Emperor Justinian -many Greeks-works 'had 'been 
translated into the latter language, - The most celebrated translator 
was the historian physician Honoiu-Tbn-I.sliat {died 87f> a.d.), a 
man profoundly acquainted with the Syriac. Greek- and/Arabic 
languages. He was at the head .ol' a school of intierpretei’s ind.htgh 1 ! 
dad, to which his son • Islmk-ben-Honein a.iid his nephew Hobeiscfo 
Al-Asam also belonged. In the tenth century :{a.- .ay,} Ahihya-ben-- 
Adi and Isa^bcn-Zam'a transla ted some works and correcteiearlier 
translations of otheis It is to fhese mm that the Ai.,b owe flimr 
chief acquaintance with Plato. 

The study of Aristotle spread rapidly amongst the Muslim people,; 
especially amongst the heretical sects. The orthodox:; looked with' 
grave suspicion on the movement, but could not tor. a while sfcavr 
the impulse. The historian Makriui says i “ Tho-doctrine of the 
Philosophers.has worked amongst the Muslims evils most fatal, It 
serves: only to augment the errors of the heretics and to increase: 
their impiety.” 1 It. came into contact withvMuslim dogmas in -such: 
subjects as the creation 01 the world, she special providence of 6-od 
and the nature of the divine attributes. To a, certain extent-the-' 
Mutazilites:. were supported . by ■ the philosophical theories:- they ? 
embraced, but this did not. diminish the disfavour with which the - 
orthodox looked upon the study of philosophy. Still-it grew, - and -. 
men'in self defence had to adopt philosophic methods. -Tims arose 
a later .system of scholasticism. The: earlier, system was - confined■- 
mainly to matters of religion; the later school -occupied, itself- with: 
the whole range of philosophic investigation, and thus went farther; 
and farthor away from orthodox Plain. 

The Muslims themselves did not write books on philosophy, in the. 
earlier period. - Men-of liberal tendencies imbibed its teaching., bus - 
orthodoxy: finally gained the day over the earlier scholastics,-and in 
the foim known as that of the Ash an m Sclioil bnemte eg un 
.supreme. 2 . The great intellectual movement, of the: Philosophers 
proper, the later-scholastics (Mutakal liman), lasted longei’. but by ttte; 
end of the twelfth century (a.d.) the whole Muhammadan wotld-had • 
again become orthodox. Salah-.ud-din (Saladm) and his .aiiceessorsan-. 
Egypt were strong supporters of the Asli'arfans, 



a Philosopher of great note, but of him it is said that in spite of the 

Islam. He was bom near’ Bukhara, in the year 980 ajj. For^ 
while he taught medicine and philosophy in Ispahan. 

Ibu Badja, (Avempacc) was one of the most celebrated Muslim 
Philosophers of Spain. He was born at Saragossa towards the end 
of the eleventh century. He is distinguished for having opposed 


maintaining that speculative science alone was capable of leading 
attacked by the orthodox divines who declared that all phihwopbwal 


ligions and over philosophy. The first i 
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and philosophy. From this he emerged into Snfusm, 












which, his rest,less spirit} found satisfaction. 0n SulnsTrvhowever,, 
he exercised no very notable influence;.but the .-scepticism which he 
still retained as regards philosophy rendered .him-. a ve»y*fnr»i»dftble~ 
opponent to those who were trying to bring Is!/un into ftooord vrfth -; 
plulosojiliK theories. His works, “ Tendency of Philosophers," and 
“ Destruction of the 'Philosophers” had an immense influence.- J,n the . 
preface to the latter hook, lie speaks of “ those who arrogate to thorn- - 
selves a snpei-ior intelligence, and who, in their pride, luistakiiig the . 
precepts of religion, take as a guide the authority of certain great • 
men, instead of revealed religion.’' It. is, however, and with some- 
show of reason supposed rhat-Al-Ghazziili did not rerdly object to 
all that he condemned, but that to gain the, orthodox he wrote.what 
lie did. Indeed, Moses of Nafbouno states tliat . Gha^?;al.f latar on in-, 
life wrote, a, book, 1 circulated only amongst, a- few select, friends,:in 
.which.he withdrew many of the objections he-had raised in. the’ 

“ Destruction of .Philosophers.’' Be that as it may. it is acknowledged 
that lie dealt a blow to philosophy from-which in-the?:JDa-st it has - 
never recovered ; that is, as- far as the Muslim- world is-ooncef ned.; - 
His course marks -a reaction of the exclusively religious principle 
of Islam against philosophical speculation, which, 'in- spite of all , 
accommodation never made itself orthodox. ■ 

" In Spain philosophy still found an ardent defender: in Ibn Ilashid, 
bettor known as Averhoes. Tliis celebrated man was born at,Cordova 
in the year 1126 aid., or about 520 of the Muhammadan am* 
came of a noble and learned family, whilst- ho himself must over- 
ocoupy a, distinguished place amongst the Muslim; Philosophers. 
“Without dispute he was one of -the-most'learned/iftett-of ike jftts-.- 
lim world, and one of the profouudest commentators of Aristotle; He 
knew all the sciences then accessible bo the Muslims and was a most 
prolific writer.” 1 One: of his -mostfamous \vorks was:the “Refutation,;, 
of the destruction of Philosophers.” Notwithstanding, his philoso¬ 
phical opinions Averhoes claimed to pass for a good Muslim. - Ho : 
held that - the philosophic truths are the highest object of -research; - 
but that only -a few men could by speculation arrive at ; them, .and.. 
that, therefore, a divine revelation through the medium .of -prophets- 
was necessary for spreading amongst men-the eternal verities which ... 
are proclaimed alike by philosophy-and religion.- , He-held, it is 
true, that the orthodox had paid too much .attention to the letter, 
and too. little to the spirit, and thr.t - false interpretations had-, 
educed principles not really-to he found in -religion.., This profes-,,. 


1, ,Melanges de TMlosophie Juive 6t Arabe, par S. Mnnk.:,p. 423.\ 



“ more.or loss devoted to science, especially to'medicine.” Yet they 
did not advance philosophy, and science they left much as they fonn^ 
it. They preserved something of what Grecian thought had aehiefi'-*' 
ed, and so far their labour is not lost. 

Thus Islam has, as a religion, no right to claim any of the gloiy 
which Muslim philosophers are supposed to have shed around 
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THE PRACTICAL DUTIES OF ISLAM. 

This portion of the creed considered, in the last chapter 
was connected with Irnan (faith) ; the remaining portion 
is connected with Din (practical religion). The five pi .; nc i.. 
pal acts are called Irkan-i-Dm, pillars of religion. They 
are ; (I) The recital of the Kalima, or short confession of 
laitli; (2) Silat, the Jive stated periods of prayer; (3) Bona, 
the thirty days’ fast of Ramazan ; (4) Zakat, legal alms; 
(5) Ilajj, the pilgrimage to Mecca. These are all fan duties, 
being based on a Nass-i-Zahir, or « obvious,” sentence of 
the Quran, a proof derived from which is called dalil-i- 
qata’l. This is .the strongest of all kinds of proofs. 

The authorities, however, specify other religions duties 
which good Muslims should perforin. Such are the seven 
duties which are wajib, or duties based on the more obscure 
texts of the Quran, called Khali, or '‘'hidden” sentences, 
a proof derived from which is called dalll-i-zani. These 
duties are: (I) To make the ’Uinra, or Pilgrimage to Mecca 
in addition to the flajj; (2) obedience to parents ; (3 j the 
obedience of a wife to her husband ; (4) the giving or alms 
after a fast ; (a) the offering of sacnfice ; pi! the saying ox 
Namaz-i-witr, a term which will be explained later on : ■, •') 
the support of relatives. The duties unjisuered as Q) aun 
(5) aie until oido 4 Jo tin mb, hut n nK »<i n '' ? 1 
poor: that is, it is meritorious if they .-ilm-in tlkin. hm 
not sinful if they leave them undone. . 

The duties next in '"‘dor as .pgardj ’Uilhorfy are 
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Muhammad did not forbid. They are (1j circumcision; 12) 
shaving off the hair from ihe howl and tbo body ; f8) tbo 
paring ol the naik. In addition to tbe°o f here are actions 
wliich' pro ■.iim'dahcib. They are those which Muhammad 
sometimes did and sometimes omitted. - There: is »■ still ; 
lower class of action 'which 1 -are nwhah: These are-works of 
supererogation. If omitted there is no fear of punishment;. 

It -may be mentioned-in. passing-that..unlawfah-actions 
and-things are ( 1 ) Tlarttm., actions and food forbidden either 
m the Quoin or (he Tidduimv , (2, Mnhih, action® the 
unlawfulness of. which is not; absolutely certain, but which 
ate generally considered wrong-;. (3) M-ti-feid, actions -.-cor¬ 
rupting, or.-pernicious. 11 is necessary to hear, these terms 
in mind as they-will now frequently occur.. ; . ,-:; v ? - 

1 Tasua hhud.— This is the recital of a confession; of faith; 
•There-are. several, forms of this. A common one is ; “ I 
testify that there is no deity but God, I testify to His unity. 
and that He has no partner; I testify that ' Muhammad is --- 
His servant and His messenger.- The shorter form is : . 
" There is no deity but God and Muhammad is the apostle 
of God.”. The power contained in this latter confession ; is v . 
extraordinary. It embodies the: very-spirit of. Isl.im. 'hit 
has led everywhere the march of its armies; itrhas-.-rangiior-v 
twelve centuries in the morning am from its nnnarets,;it: ; 
has been passed from lip to; lip, as no-other word has ever. 
been passed., by thousands of milUons-:of-.-.the''h.n-maii.-raee;ft=':' 
The-power of . Islam, its proclamation of the;Unity,.isdrere: 
seen in the closest contact with what is-.to-Muslim;theolo-c- 
gians the equally fundamental truth—the apostleship of 
Muhammad, a dogma which retards the healthy' develop-. ; ; 
meat,-explains the narrowness,-an.dcauses the prostration-rot'..-- 
Islam, as the world around grows luimiiant TOth ithe light ; 
of science and truth, of faith and reason. 

2.. Sci.ir , 1 —All the- books on Piqh (-Law).;which-Treat of: 

jLTlse Persian term for tins is ^Jumaa, aworcHn coiiimoner nse Sir India i 
than Sulat. Uotli terms will henceforth be-employed. ..a . . r; a : ;a. 
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no u ub i hmo lnnf K , (7) to do dl tiro ab<*/( tn projr r o •& w, 
(ft) to do nil without nny rlnljsj between fctjo vwiot>= uori , 
(')j cadi partis to be purified tljx'oi, Itw>, >'(0) Uiw -rpikw 
between the iiugciv of one hand mn4 by rubbed with feh«- 
wot lingers of the other : (11) the beard must be combed 
with the -fingers; (ll‘) the whole head must be rubbed on on : 
(10) the cut must be washed with the w.iier rmuinmy 
on tho fingers after the last operation; (Id) to mb under 
and between tho foes with the little fiagor of the left baud, 
drawing it from the little foe of the right, foot and between 
oael toe in succession. I man Slrifab holds that (1) and 
(7) are, fans <3alios and that (12) should be dene three times.. 
Fimim Malik considers (8; t.o be fare. 

Tho actions may bo done m silence, or prayei may be 
repeated. ' Such a recital is st-.miistahalj.-.not'.a'--:s»fln»fc-Gr.; 
fare order. It is not obligatory. A specimen ot these prayer, 
is given in a note. 1 

(2). Giiusl is an ablution of the whole body alter certain 
legal defilements, and should be made as follows. The 
person should put on clean .clothes and perform the wawsij 
then he should say : “ I make ghusl to put away irnpiirityd ' 
All being ready he sbonld wash himself in the following 
; order. He must pour water over the right shoulder three 5 
tiroes, then over the left three times and, lastly, on his head. 


1. Before commencing the wnzii say: “ I am coing to purify myself 
from all bodily nncleannoss preparatory to commencing .prayer, that - 
act of duty, .which will:,draw my soul near to the throuerit,tifo ! tfogt Hivll- 
In the name of God, the Great .and Mighty. .Praise be.to God who has? 
given ns grace to be. Muslims.; Islam, is a. truth nud ;iu.fldeliti- o.'falseliootl.C: 

When cleaning the teeth say: "Vouchsafe 0 God, as f oiemi mv teeth, 
to purify me from my faults and accept ;ray: homage. . <0 iord, iiay the 
polity ot my teeth be for me a pledge of the whiteness of nu face at the 
day of judgment.” 

When .washing, the nostrils say::“ 0 my God ( if ;1 run.pleasing in tThy- 
sigbf, peifmne me n ith tho odoius of Pimdiso ’’ 

When washing the right hand say : “ 0 my God, on the day of judg¬ 
ment, place the booh ot iny actions in my. right hand:-and,examine my 
account with favour.” 

When washing the left hand, say : " 0 my God, place not at the re? 
surrection the book, of ray. actions-in my left hand”' Similar prayers -ate 
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The ctw.niony is performed as ioIIows. Thf person say : 

" 1 make tayamraum to put away impurity;” then, “ X Kffk 
refuge near (1<xl from cursed Satan. I commence in the 
name of God, most Merciful and moat High, whoso praises 
are in the religion of IsLim,” He, then strikes, the sand 
with open hands, rubs his month and, at last, the arms to 
the elbows. Not one hair must be left untouched or the 
•whole ceremony is useless. > The,-farz acts, are to make the 
intention of tayammum, to rub the month and the hands. 
“ If ye are sick, or on a journey, or if. one of yon ooine from:: 
tho place of retire ment, or if ye hare touched women, and 
ye find no water, then take clean sand: and rah ryoiirf aces: 
and your hands with it.” (Sura v. 9.) 

Minute regulations are laid down with regard to the - 
water which may be used for purification. . The following 
kinds: of water are lawful rainy sea,, river,, fountain;.well, 
snow and ice-water. lee is not lawful. <IChe ; 'fest-knack-is-,-. 
authorized by the Quran, , “ He sent you down water from 
heaven' that He might thereby '-cleanse yon, and-.cause the : 
pollution of Satan to pass from you,”.. .(Sura viii, 1,1.1 ■ -The . 
use of the others is sanctioned by the Traditions, I give 
one illustration. A man one day come to the : Prophet'and 
said: “I a,m going on a voyage and- shall only have a 
small supply of fresh water ; if .1 use it.for ablutions I shall; 
have none wherewith to qnenoh-..-my.'thip8t,'-,:-m»y:'-Ivuse Rea, 
water? ” .The Prophet replied :. “ The water, of the seals. 
pure.” Tirniizi states that this is a Hadis-i-Sahlh. Great 
difference of opinion exists with regard to what constitutes 
impurity in water, and so renders it,unfit for ablutions. . -It 
would be wearisome to the reader to enter into-all details, 
but- -I may briefly say that, amongst. the orthodox, it is 
: generally held that if : a dead body or any:: uncleau: thing 
falls into flowing water, or into a reservoir more tlian45 :feet 
square it can be used, provided a,lways .that ; the-colonr, smell 
and taste arenot changed. -.It is for this reason- that theipool; 
near a mosque, is never less than ten, cubits: square. ; If , of 
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The, Fihllh of Mar,i. - . : 

id n/tiKKin“I confess Muhammad is tlio apostle of God/ 4 
Auditor :—“ T confess Muhammad is the apostle of God/ 7 
Migazzin :—-"Como to prayer/’ 

Auditor :—■“ f haw no power or strongth but from Goth 
most High and Grea.t.” 

Mupizziu u Oomo to do good.” 

Auditor •“ What-(rod wills will bewhat lie wills, bo's 
will not bo.” 

If it is the time of morning praymiythe Miiyazzinnidds- 
tlie words : “ llnryor is■•better than- sleepy”., torwhich- the*: 
response is given: “Thou hast spoken well.” “ AIla.hu 
Akbar,” and “ There is no God bukGod” -are-.then repeated , 
twice, and so the Asian ends. -■ 

Tiie Iqamat.(literally, “ cansing to.-stand”-.) : is a..repetition:; 
oi the Azan, but after Lhe words, “ come to do good/’ tlio 
staiement “prayer has commenced’’ is made. 

These preliminaries: being, now- over, -the rSamaz -can : : 
commence. It is ns follows : 

, The Mmsalli, or worshipper, standsfwith his. hands' close : 
to-his side and says in a low voice -tlx©.Niyyafc;(mtejxtaott)-.>^r 
“ I have purposed to offer up to God only, with a sincere 
heart this morning (or as the case may be), with my face 
Qibla-wards, two (or as the oase -ma.y: be), rak’at: prayers^/. 
farz (or sunnat or tiafl, as t.ho case may be).” 

Then follows the 'TaiWrd-Tahrimah-.v^-said'r'mtko.thera 
thumbs- touching, the lobes of the--ears, a.-The;"-palmarjofe-v 
the hands are placed towards the Qibla. : The ,fcgers-.are ? 
slightly separated from each other. In. this .position: the ; 
MusalK says :—“ Allfihti Akbar !” 

idle.Qiam, or standing, position, y The palmrof: the might s 
hand being placed on the back of the lefty the -thumb .atidw 
little finger of the former, seize ,the*iTOstr.o£s : .-.-tibe'’-.latteri'/.-: 
Both hands are then: placed below: the navel,/hhereyestara:: 


l.V.'J'iie followers of Imam As-Sbafai-and tbe womenafsfrfl- -scots.■place,* 
the hands upon the breast. The feet shoold .be .about:-fou.r inches .apart;!? 
-syomon stand with the, feet, close together. . ’ 






Ififl The Vaith of Ithhi. 

“ Grod hoars liiru who praises Him: 0 "Lord, Thou art 
praised k” 

The Takbir-i-tSijda—All;iku Zibari—is said as the 
worshipper drops on his knees. 

The MusalK then kneeling down, places his hands, with 
the fingers close to each other, upon the ground, He mast 
ro&fc upon his toes, not on the side of the feel which most lie 
kept straight behind him. The elbow must not touch the 
side, nor the stomach the thigh, nor the thigh the e&i£ of 
the leg. The eves must he kept bent downwards. Then 
he touches the: ground first with his -nose, and then;with his 
forehead, taking care that the thumbs: just touch' thedobevot 
the ears. 1 * 3 All this being- carefully-attended- to,- the.Musalli /- 
can say the Tasblh-i-Sijda thus :— 

“I extol the holiness of my Lord,The Most Highi! -rv*:; 

I extol the holiness of my Lord, the Most High ! 

-I extol the holiness of my Lord, the Most-.High li’; r r 

He then raises his head and body; sinks bankwardsiupou:: 
his heels, places'his hands a little above his knees, and whilst - 
doing so says tho Takbh*-i-Jalsa 3 —“ Allahu Akbar !’ ; 

After a slight pause, a second prostration, or ;Sijcla:‘is : : 
made and the Takbir-i-Sijda : and the Tasbih-i-faijclar-are 
repeated as before. Then wheIl•in••th•e.'acfe•:ofl•isx^gv--tq):•.the•■. 
Musalli says the Ta-kbir-i-Qiam—“ Allahu Akbar S” 

This concludes one rakhit. The second rak’at -begins with - 
the Fatiha, so that after saying the Takbir*i--Qia-m a.Musalli 
would.have to begin again at that place (p-.-d.95) and-repeat-all s 
that he had just finished ; the only change,being/thai- after;; 
the Fatiha, he recites different verses o f the Quran to those 
ho said in the first rafat. After two rak’ats have been 
said, and after the last, though it be an odd- number, -the 

1. In a mosque the Im&m says the first sentenoe:alGiie ; the- people- the: 
second. 

. 2. Women in the Sijda keep nil the limbs of-the body; close together, and t 
■ put both feet at right angles to the body. If their face.is Qlbla-vrards -it is ’ 
sufficient. 

3. Here the SlnVhs say“ I rise and sit by tho power of God." 
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his hands as high as his shoulders, with the palm towards 
heaven, or towards his own face, and offers up a Muna- 
jat, or supplication, either in Arabic or in the vernacular. 
The hands are then drawn over the face, as if to convey 
the blessing received from above to every part of the 

The appointed periods of prayer are five in number, ih 
proof of which the following text is quoted: “ Glorify God 
when ye reach the evening (masa), and when ye rise at morn 
(snbh) ; and to Him be praise in the heavens and in the 
earth,—and at twilight (’ashi) and when ye rest at noon 
(zuhi’).” (Sura xxx. 17). The Commentators say that 
masa includes both sunset and the period after sunset ; 
that is both the Sal at-ul-Maghrib and the Salat-ul-’Isha. 
There is also a reference to a stated period of prayer in 
the following verse : “ Observe prayer at early morning, 
at the close of the day, and at the approach of night.” 
(Sura xi. 116). 6 

These daily Namaz are farz, sunnat, witr and nafl prayers. 
Farz are those distinctly ordained by God, such as the five 
stated periods of prayer. 

Sunnat, a certain number of rak’ats which are added, 
because it is said the Prophet repeated them. 

Witr rak’ats are an odd number of rak’ats, 3, 5 or 7, which 
may he said after the last prayer at night, and before the 
dawn of day. Usually they are added to the Salat-ul-’Isha. 
Imam Abu Hanifa says they are wajib, that is ordered by 
God. They are not authorised by any text in the Quran, 
but by Traditions each of which is generally received as 
a Hadis-i-Sahih, and so witr rak’ats are regarded as being of 
divine authority. Imam Shafa’i, however, considers them 
to be sunnat only, a term already explained. 

The Traditions referred to are : “ God has added to your 
Namaz one Nauriz more : know that it is witr, say it 
between the Salat-ul-’Islia and dawn.” On the authority 
of Buzar, a Traditionist, it is recorded that the Prophet 
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Witr and Nafl, rak’ats. 

said: “ Witr is wajib upon Muslims/’ and in order to 
enforce the practice he added: “ Witr is right, he who 
does not observe it is not my follower.” The Prophet, 
the Companions, the Taba’in and the Taba-i-Taba’in all 
observed it. The word witr literally means “ odd num¬ 
ber.” A Tradition says : “ God is odd, He loves the odd.” 
(Allahu witrun yuhibbu’l-witra). Musalmans pay the great¬ 
est respect to an odd number. It is considered unlucky 
to begin any work, or to commence a journey on a 
day, the date of which is an even number. The number 
of lines in a page of a book is nearly always an odd 
number. 

Nafl are voluntary prayers the performance of which is 
considered mustahab, or meritorious, but they are not of 
divine obligation. Itmustbe understood that all these prayers 
are precisely the same in form. They simply consist in the 
repetition of a number of rak’ats, of which I have already 
given a single illustration in full. A Muslim who says the 
five daily prayers with the full number of rak’ats will repeat 
the Service I have described fifty times in one day. If 
in addition to these he observes the three voluntary periods of 
prayers, he must add twenty-five more rak’ats, making a grand 
total of seventy-five. It is, however, usual to omit some of 
the Sunnat rak’ats; still there is,a vast amount of repetition, 
and as the whole must be said in Arabic it becomes very 
mechanical. 

A..Muslim who ventured to say that a Namaz might be 
recited in Hindustani was publicly excommunicated in the 
principal Mosque at Madras on Friday, February 13th, 
1880.* 

The table on the next page will make the matter clear 1 2 
The optional Sunnat rak’ats are called ‘ Sunnat-i-ghair-i- 


1. The Fatva, or decree, will be found io a note at the end of this 

chapter. ; • 

2. I am indebted to Hughes* Notes on Muhammadanism for this excel¬ 
lent table. 
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mankadda ’; the Aminat mldat-' before the farz are ' fhm- 
nat-i-maukadda’ and should be sat'd. 
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In addition to these there are^eveml.'-'MndseoiN^amjtZ'- 
which have to be said at different times, or under special eir-» . 
cumstancos. 


(i). Salat-ul-Jiuna 1 .—The Friday hfamaz.' ■■This ds:a fessb 
duty. It has the threefold authority of the Quran, the Sim- ■ ■ 
nat, and the -Thus-: “ G:ye who believe I-.When ye 

are summoned to prayer, on the- day, ofihe.cmembhj-^aAs^j- 
haste ye to the. commemoration of, God. and:- quit ‘-your" 
traffic.” {Sura: Ixii. 9.) The Prophet:alsosaid : " Jamab is^!; 
farz,” and, a God will make a mark on the heart of him who . 
misses the SaMt-ul-Juma’ 2 .” . There are, howevery eight .= 
kind of persons on whom it is.not incumbent, a travel- . - 
ler, a sick person, a slave, a woman, a young child, :a, mad:> 

Tho Mttealll mar say-five or three witr rak'ats instead of.Beren. ::,.- 
. >: 2, Nur-ul-IIidayat, p. 155. 






(2) . There must he in the town a ruler or his deputy. 

(3) . It must take the place of the Salat-uz-Zuhr, with which 
it agrees, except that two farz rak’ats instead of four are recit¬ 
ed. The nafl rak’ats are omitted. TH four snnnat rak’ats 
■which precede, and the two which follj^Se farz ones are said. 

(4) . One, or according to the follOt-^.s of Imam Sluifa’i 
two Khutbas, or sermons are preached. These are delivered 
by the Imam after the four snnnat rak’qfs are recited, and 
before the two farz ones. The Khnt-b* should consist of 
the praise of God, prayer and injunctions to piety. 

(5) . There must be a congregation of three persons besides 
the Imam. The Shafa’ites say there should be at least forty 
worshippers. 

(6) . The Azan, or call to prayers, must be made to all 
without distinction of rank. 

Any person who is qualified to act as Imam at the other 
prayers can conduct this Namaz. The Imam and Khatib 
(preacher) is usually, but not necessarily, one uud the same 
person. The Khutbas should not be long, for Muhammad 
said that long sermons and short prayers would be a sign 
of the degeneracy of the latter days. When two Khutbas 
are said, the Imam sits down to rest before the delivery of 
the second. The worshippers may then offer up a Da’a, or 
private prayer. Some, however, say that this practice is 
bid’at, (innovation) and consider it a very bad act. Accord¬ 
ing to the Traditionists, Bnkhari, Abu Daud and Timin', it 
is a mustahab act to wear clean clothes on Friday. 

The preacher standing on the second step of the Mirnbar, 
or pulpit, with a large club or staff in his hand, delivers his 



The following is a specimen of the Khutbas. 

SERMON ON THE EXCELLENCE OF FRIDAY. 

In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful 

to God, the King, the Holy, the Groat, the Knower. He 

Friday tfcebcst of days. We testify that there is no God but God, the 
One, without partner. Jjhis confession saves those who make it from 
danger r.nd from darki^V We testify that our Lord Muhammad is 
His ser/ant and His I --\le sent to all mankind. May the mercy 

0 menlio believers of God! I advise you and my own soul thus: 

“ Obey tod i Know$> servants of God ! that when Friday commen¬ 
ces the angels asserabfc in the fourth heaven, and Gabriel, (on whom 
be peace) is the Mu.azzin, Mika,il the Khatfb, Israfil the Imam and 
Tzra,ji the Mukabbir 1 and all the angels join in the Namaz. When 
it is over Gabriel says : “ I give the reward due to me as Mu.azzin to 
the Mu.a^zins of the sect of IslamMika,il- “I give mine to the 
Khatlbs Israfil: “ I give mine to the ImamsTzra,il; “ I give mine 
to the Mukabbirs.” The angels say : “ We give ours to the company 
of the Muslims. 1 ’ The Prophet said : “ The night and day of Friday 
last twenty-four hours, and each hour God releases a thousand souls u 
from hell. Whosoever makes ‘ ghusl’ on Friday, God will give him - 
for every hair on his body the reward of. ten good deeds. Whosoever 
dies on a Friday meets with the reward of a martyr.”- 
Certainly the best and most eloquent speech is the Holy Qar&n, 
the Word of God,—the King, the Great, the Knower. His word is 
true and righteous. When thou readest the Quran say: “O God! 
protect me from cursed Satan.” 

In the name of God the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

“ When ye are summoned to prayer on the day of the assembly, haste 
to the commemoration of God and quit your traffic. This, if ye knew 
it, will be best for you. And when the prayer is ended, then disperse 
yourselves abroad and go in quest of the bounties of God ; and that it 

sight of merchandize or sport, they disperse after, and leave thee 
standing alone. Say: ‘God hath in reserve what is bettor than 
sport or wares. God is the best provider.’ ” (Sura lxii. 9—U.) God 
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in a place, two rak'ats. This division will then march 
towards the enemy and the first division will recite as many 
raFats as ma*be required to complete the Namaz. The 
Salam (Ante. p. 197) will be recited by the Imam alone. The 
first division of troops will not say the qiigat, i.e. the Fatiha 
and the other verses of the Quran recited after it (Ante. p. 105); 
but the second division will supply the omission. If the 
enemy are so near that the cavalry dare not dismount, then 
each man will recite a rak’at or rak’ats for himself, and 
make the rukiV and sijda by means of signs. If he cannot- 
turn towards the Qibla, he is, under the circumstances, 
allowed to face any direction most convenient. During the 
recital of the Namaz he mast not fight, or allow his horse to 
move, lest the prayer should be rendered void. “ When ye 
go forth to war in the land, it shall be no crime in yon to 
cut short your prayers, if ye fear lest the infidels come upon 
yon. Verily, the infidels are your undoubted enemies 1 
And when thou, 0 A postle ! shall be among them, and slialt 
pray with them, tlwm let a party of them, rise up with thee, 
but let them take their arms; and when they shall have 
made their prostrations, let them retire to your rear : then 
let another party that hath not prayed come forward, and 
let them pray with you.” (Sura iv. 102, 103). 

(iv). Salat-ut-Tarawik.—This is a special set of twenty 
rak'ats recited every night during the month of Baninum. 
They must be said after the farz and suunat, and before the 
witr rak’ats at the time of the Salrit-nl-7slw. The ba lat-at- 
Tarawih is con.si.loml of sunnat. obligation. Tim practice 
elates from the tune of the Kimlu Gi,.,fu. A..?^ m-jv ! 
a TracHtionist, states that one night .n 1 ■ 11 

with Omar to the Mo,',que. 't he} saw eo.i.t .. rl1 h. 

the Namaz sl.mc m “ '^e reofrrs v^' , ■■ O' 

.a«I “HI gathei Ihun 'Ho etl.u, >«• ^ J’ 

it after one Iirmm it ,,m It - - 1 -' 1 ^ 

next night the people ol Urn” fUJ " ^ 1 ,,.. . 

• 'numbers and united together. iheu s;,n * • 
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bid’at is good.” This is good authority for the institution, 
for fho Prophet said : ff Follow mj Semnatand that of fcho 
Ivhulafn-i-Rasludin.” There is also a Hadif-i-Sahih to the 
effect that “ God lias marie tin' fast of "Ramazan fora, and 
its qiaio 1 snnuat.” (Kutibo ’aiuikum' siarau Ramajsma wa 
stmna qiiimuhn). The Prophet was anxious lest the Tirdwib 
Namaz should become i'arz and, tlterofore, after, going ho 
the Mosque on two .successive nights in Ramazan, he stayed 
away on the third, giving as his reason for so doing that lie 
feared that, if lie went every night, it might be considered n 
farz and not a sunnat duty. 2 The number of rak'atf is 
fixed at twenty, as that was ihc number recited by Muham¬ 
mad and by the Khalif Omar, , . The Shia'’hs: do . not osay 
these prayers or, even enter the Mosque on such occasions; , 
as after every four rak’ats an/euiogiunr is repeatedm the: ; 
four Rhalifs—the first three of whom they hate. 

' (v), Satet-ul-Kusuf and. Salat-.ul-Ehusufi—Pra.yer- said -' 
when an eclipse of the sun, or of the moon takes place. In 
tho ioimei case, the Imam recites with the congicgatioii m 
the Mosque, two rak’ats. The Jtzstn and the'Iqamat .are.both: . 
omitted, No Khntba is said. In, each rak’at one rubu’ is 
read. The. Slrifa’ites read two.. .After the Tak'ats are. com^; 
pleted those present remain, in prayer: (du’a) until the-eclipse 1 ; 
is at an end; The Namaz during an eclipse of . the .moon- 
is the same as that dming an.eclipse of the sany.wirii this■ 
exception that the rak’ats need not be recited in a congre¬ 
gation. Bach Muslim can; say the Namaz; privately dn vMs ; 
own house. The practice is founded on the Prophet’s 
saying : " When yon see an eclipse then remember Sod, 
pray (du’a) and recite the Namaz until it becomes light 
again.” 

(vi). Salat-ul-lstisqa.—-Prayer in time of drought.- Mtiien;; 


1. Qiam is one of the positions in a. Namaz and is hero used by syheedoeno 
for it. In Mecca-the &alat-ut.Tariiwih is called wit;li i'eference to t]\i&' 
Tradition the Salufe-ul-Qidmiah. 

SfuroMtidayat, p, l'i-1. 




here is a scarcity water ear-1, persou should, with f ace 
pibla-words. offer up prayer w God. Tbev cm be said at 
Lome and in private. fW must be taken that no Kmuni i 
is present. The reason given is that this is a prayer for a 
blessmg ; but God sends no blessing on a company'in which 
a- Zimmi is present. 

These prayers are simple Du’a and not a Namaz; There is 
no well-authenticated Tradition to the effect that the Pro¬ 
phet ever said Namaz on such an occasion ; whilst there are 
many which snow that lie made Data, This is a very good 
example of the use of the term Salat as a Mushtarik word, 
i.e. one which has several significations. Its ordinary mean¬ 
ing is Namaz ; here it means Dufa. 

(vii). Salaf-ul-Janaza,—Prayers at a Funeral. When a 
person is about to die, the attendants should place him 
on his right- side with his face Qifala-wards. In that 
position he should repeat the “ Kalima-i-Shahadat,” the 
creed of testimony: " I confess that God is one, with¬ 
out a partner; that truly Muhammad is His servant and 
His Apostle.” After death has taken place, the corpse is 
laid out, incense is burnt, and. the shroud is perfumed an 
odd number of times. A tradition states that an odd number 
is fixed upon, because the number one which represents the 
unity of God is odd and not even. The lesser lustration 
(wazu) is then made. The head and beard are washed with 
a decoction made of some flowers, after wlucL the greater 
lustration, (ghnsl; is made. The members m the body used 
when making sijda (prostration) i.e., forehead, nose, mmds, 
knees, feet, are then nibbed with camphor. 

To recite the Saldt-nl-Janfoa is a duty calleu I 1 ais-o-Ln-j a, 
that is, if some few persons m the assembly fesy u, .di > td 

not do so ; whilst if no one repeats it Ml win ,-- o-‘h v c~ 

sin. To p wc that, thr Namaz i= fai z the jollor mo i 1 
quoted : “ Take aims of their ssub&laaou, Gw- 
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clcanso nud purify them thereby, and pray For them ; lor 
feliy prayers shall assure then* minds: and (rod hcareth, 
knowothF (Hura ix. 304.) The proof that it is not Fare-i- 
J ain {i.c,, incumbent on all), but Farz-i-HfVXya is drawn from 
mi account given in a Hadis, to tho effect that the Propbftt 
one day did not recite tlie Namaz over one of 3ns decon«aJ 
followers. Now, if toe Narmlz had boon FarzA-biin even the 
Prophet could ant have omitted it. His Stomal, or practice, 
has decided the nature of the hm command contained in 
the verse of the Quran just quoted. 

The Namaz can only be said when the corpse is present. 
It is recited in the open space in front of the Mosque, or in 
some neighbouring spot: never in the graveyard. 

When all are assembled the Irmiro or leader says: 
ft Here begins the Namaz for the dead.” 

The company present then stand up m rows iwth face-, 
turned in the direction of Mecca, The Iinam) .stands a-i 
little in front, near the head or waist of the < corps according:.- 
as it is that of a male or female. Then all assume the Qiam. 
oi standing position, and recite the Fliyyat as follow-. — 

“ I-recite. Namaz for the sake . of -G odj.andi Oii’er prayerSf :' 
(Dida) for this deceased person, and I follow the Imam (who- 
is about to officiate.) 

Then all at the first 1 Takhir put the hands to the lobe 
of the ears and say : “ God is Great!” 

Then they say the Sana (Ante. p. 195.):— 

“ Holiness to Thee 0 God! And to Thee bo praise i 
Great is Thy Name ! Great is Thy greatness 1 Groat is Thy 
praise! There is no God but Thee !” 

Then follows the second Takbir : “ God is Great'!” 

Then all say the Darud-i-IbraMm:— 

“ 0 God ! have mercy on Muhammad • and upon his 
descendants, as Thou didst, bestow mercy, and .peaces and- : 
blessing, and. compassion, and-greatikindness aipon.Abra-.:. 

■ 1. The Sh£fa*ifecs- rni^e the bands at - tbe .recital of ■ each of tho - .. 

Takhirs; the other sects do so only at the first. 
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Then going towards the lioad of the corpse^ they say :™ • 

. “ No doubt is there about this Book (Quraax.)-' JhtiS; a r 
guidance to the God-fearing, who/-.behove in-the unseen,- 1 2 ..v 
who observe . prayer (salat), and out of whak: we ■•■have> 
bestowed on them, expend (for God), and . who . believe 
in that which hath been, sent .down, to thee •(Muham-.. 
mad), and in. what hath been sent down.before-thee ; and' : 
full Mth have they in the life to come : these are-guided--/ 
by their Loi'd ; and with these it shall be welldi v(Sura : 
ii. 1—4). 

Then coming towards the feet of the corpse; they say.• 

“The Apostle believeth in that which hath: been senfc 
down from his Lord, as do the f aithf ul also', Bach belieyeth"; 
in God, and His angels, and His Books ahd ::Hik Apdstles)? 
we make no distinction between any of His Apostles.? And 
they say: - We have heard and we obey. ' (We imploi’e) 
Thy mercy, Lord ; for unto Thee must w'.e .retDi'n.' ; God- 
will not burden any soul beyond itspower. : It all enjoy 
the good, which it hath acquired, and shall bear: the evil .for 
the acquirement of which it laboured. 0 om Lord;! . punish- : 
us not if we forget, or fall into sin ; 0 our Lord ! wild .Jayr 
not on us a load like that which Thou hast laid on -those 
who have been before us 3 * ; O our Lord ! and lay not on os 
that for which we have no •.•strength : hut blot out bur -sins 
andTorgive us, and have pity on us.. Thou .artioiuv-protee*.. • 
tor; give us victory therefore over the: infidel:.-nations.!V- 
(Sura ii. 285, 286). 


1. Deatli, resan-ection, jiiclgmoni, &c. 

2. This contradicts verse 254 of this Siu*a. Muslimsexplain.it .thtiH.-.vWe--.- 
accept all prophete and as regards faith in them make no difference, though, 

• as regards dignity we recognize the distinction indicated m the254th; verse. 

3. That is,'the Jews and Christians, on-whom, it is said":"by;.die JCttsUtmi 

Commentators, many strict ceremonial, observances were.incumbent. :..:Tke,‘ 
word often used to express the idea of the burdensome nature oil cererno- : 

' nial observance is takhhf, trouole. Practically, Muslims are. not free from- 
.these' “ loads, 5 * a fact which finds expression in the word used forya pious 
» wian'r-a mnkhallif, one who has to • take trouble in the ;way of performing 
religious duties 
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The chief mourner then gives the Izn-i-’Amm that is he 

“ All have permission to depart.” 

Some then proceed homewards, others go with the corose 
to the graveyard. When the bier is lifted up, or when it 
is placed down near the grave, the people say :— 

- “Wo commit thee to earth in the name of God and m 
the religion of the Prophet.” 

If the ground is very hard, a recess (lahad) is dug out iu 
the side of the grave. This must he high enough to allow 
the corpse to sit up when Muukir and ISakir come to inter- 
. rogate it. Jf the ground is soft a small grave is excavated 
at the bottom of tho larger one. The corpse is then 
placed in the lower one. Tho idea in both cases is that 
the corpse must be in such a position that it can have 
free movement. The body is placed with the face towards 
Mecca. When the hands of the shroud hare been loosened 
tho people say :— 

“ O God deprive us not of the heaveuly reward of the 
deceased, place us not in trouble.” 

Each person then takes seven clods of earth, and over 
each clod says : “ Bismillah” (iu the name of God), and the 
Surat-ul-Iklas (Sura cxii) and then places each clod by the 
head of tho corpse. Unburnt bricks, bamboos or boards 
having then been placed over tho smaller grave, the persona 
present with both hands throw clods of earth three times 
into the grave. The first time they say : “ From it (earth) 
We created yon”; the second time, “and into it will We 
return youthe third time, “ and out of it will We bring 
you a second time.” r (Sura xx, 57). 

Then they say this DuVi: u 0 G od I beseech Thee for the 
sake of Muhammad not to trouble the deceased.” 

When the attendants are filling up the grave they say :— 
“ 0 God, dofend tho deceased from Shaitan (devil) and from 
tho torments of the grave.” 

When the grave is completely filled up, one man pours ■ 
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water three, or five, or seven times over ifc twirl ihen plants 
a, green branch on it. L 

One of the mourners then draws near the middle oE the 
grave and recites the Talqin (instruction) :— 

“ 0 servant oE God, and child of a female servant of God, 

0 son of (such an one), ? remember the faith yon professed 
on earth to the very last,- that is, your witness that 
there is no God bnt God, and that certainly Muhammad 
is His Apostle, and that Paradise and Hell and the Re¬ 
surrection from the dead are real ; that there will be a ,, 
day of judgment, and say: f I confess that God is my 
3jord, Islam my religion, Muhammad (on whom be the 
mercy and peace of God) .my .Prophet,, the: Quran, my guide, r;.! 
the K J aba my Qibla, and that Muslims are my brethren. 5 
0 God, keep Mm (the deceased) firm in this faith, and 
■widen 1 his grave, and make his ,examination : (by Munkir-andi " : 
Nakiiq easy, and exalt him and, have mercy, on ; himy.G Thou ■ 
most Merciful. 55 

The other persons present then offer a Patilia. s 

After this, they may, if they like fordo so,.read the Surat^i ; ■ 
nl-Ya Sin (xxxvi) and the Surat-ul-Mulk (lxvil.) If is not 
common to do so. Then retiring forty paces from the 
grave they again offer a Patiba, for by this time the exami¬ 
nation of the deceased has commenced. The first night ’ 
is one of great trouble to the deceased, so alms should 
be given liberally that night in his name. In order to 
relievo him as much as possible, two nafl rak’ats of a 
Namaz should be said. After the Pdtiha in each rak’at - 
the worshipper should repeat the Ayat-ul-Kursi (Throne- 

• 1. In Madras, a branch of the pomegranate tree is usiially stack hi, ^^^ - : o 

2. The name of the mother is here inserted. The rnother’o name is 
chosen in preference to that of the fatheiy as therecan beno donbtasto> ; 
the maternity of the child. . For, the same reason it is smd'that at 'the'Last ^ 
Day each man will be summoned as such an one, son :o£ such 
This simple fact reveals a sad state of morals, or, at least, a disbelief in the 
virtue of women. 

8 The idea is that the reward of this act is transferred to the person on 
whose behalf it is made, . f 






times; ttenfcbeSnr.t-uUWfe (112) three'tim e r“' 

Alter the oalam and the Danid tm- 
both hands, and with great humility prays that’the reward 
of the service just concluded may bo bestowed mi the 
deceased. 

j ^ viii) ' SaEt-ul.Istikhara.-TMs is a Namaz said before 
■ ^dertakmg any special work. The person recites two 
/ I’ak'al-prayers. After each rak'at he says the following' 
/ Du’a : “0 God, make me know what is best for me, and 

/ keep me from evil, and bestow good upon me, for I have 
no power to know what is best for me." He then goes to 
sleep, during which period he expects to receive a special 
inspiration (Ilham) which will give him the needed directions 
and guide Mm aright as to the matter in hand. 

(ix), Salat-ut-Tarawih.—This consists of twenty rak'ats 
recited each evening during the. month of Ramazan. An 
account of these will be given in the next chapter when the 
ceremonies connected with the Ramazan fast are described. 

3. Roza, the thirty days'' fast op Ramazan, —Fasting 
is defined to be abstinence from food, drink and cohabita¬ 
tion from sunrise to sunset. There must also be in the 
mind the intention of keeping a fast. The person should 
say : " 0 Lord, I intend to fast to-morrow for Thy sake. 
Forgive my .past end future sin." When the fast is ended 
he says : “ 0 God I fasted for Thy sake and had faith in 
Thee, and confided in Thee and now I break (iftar) the fast 
with the food Thou givest. Accept this act.” 

• It is a fans duty to keep the fast during the tin tty oays 
of- the month Ramazan. This is laid down in She words : 

If O believers ! a fast is prescribed to you if nas. pit- 
scribed to those before you.’" f ‘As to tin. raonui iX„D<r/__\, 
in which the Quran was sent down to be i,.au .. go.u.. ’. \ 
and an explanation of that guidance, aim ol that •hnnu.i.. 
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tion, as soon as any one of yon obsorvelh the moon, let* him 
set about the fast.” (Sura ii. 179—181). The 'i jton ! is a Iso 
unanimous on this point. Young children anti idiots are 
excused. Rick porsons and travellers may postpone the fast 
to another time. “ He who is sick, ox* xxpon a journey, shall 
fast a like number of other days. God wishotk you ease, 
but wishoth not your discomfort, and that you fulfil the 
number of days.” (Sura ii. 181). This is called a qaza fast,, 
that is, a fast kept at another time .in lieu of . one which. : hfiS:.:. 
been omitted. ,. * 

If a person makes a vow that, if G od grants a certain 
request, he will fast (roza-i-nazr), or if he fasts by way of 
atonement for some sin committed (rozarhkafai\a),i.n sboth - 
cases it is a waiib duty to keep 'tho-fas6.'..'->B*ome:lw>ld-.tbati;; 
the former is a farz duty: and base their, assertion on the., 
verse : “ Let them bring the neglect of their persons:; to: ? 
a close, and let them pay their vows.” (Sura xxii. 80), 

All other kinds of fasts are naff,, a term already- explained ., 
(p. 199). Such are the fasts kept on the 10th day of Mu- 
harram, on the Aiyam-i-Biz (bright days)—the 18th, 1 itk 
and 15th day of any month, on tho 15th of Rh f aMu, that is, 
the day following the night called- Shab^Baratv and on, the s 
30th of each month in:which there are thirty‘days.v;AaiaI'fesfcs 
may be, broken it the person who intended to ikeep ifcreceives 
aninvitation to afeast. According to Bufeharq awomanmasysv 
not make a natl fast, without the consent of dierhiisbandf... 
The reverse is not the case, for “ Mon are superior to women 
on account of the qualities with which God hath gifted the 
one above the other, and on account of the outlay they make 
from their substance for them.” (Shra iv. 88). It is said 
that one day a woman came -to the Prophet .;and:;.said*hhat ; , 
her husband had slapped her. The Prophet wished to 
punish him for doing so improper an act, bat he was pro-, 
vented by the descent from heaven of the verse, just quoted, 
which is held to be conclusive evidence of .The inferioxity-of 
women. The verse also contains the words “chide'those 
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is not visible, it- is sufxicient to act on the testimony of 
,-t i.,i tistvvort.hy person who declares that Ramazan has com¬ 
menced. Imiim Bliala’i requires two, but the following 
Tradition is quoted against him: “ An Arab came to the 
Prophet and said : ' 1 have seen the new moonri His Ex¬ 
cellency said : f Dost thou believe that there is no God but 

God ? Dost thou confess that Muhammad is His Apostle V 

f Yes,' replied the man. The Prophet calling Billal, the 
Mu,n-K7.in, said : ‘ 'Pell the people (o commence the fast.’” 
*'•" ■ •-/ulence or o— -- 1 
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applying antimony to the eyes,, and oil■■ ho ■■•.■-the'-- beard, by ' 
cleansing the tooth, or by kissing a person ; but it is con¬ 
sidered better not. to do ; these things daringithe day-timer: 
The Imam As-Shafab. declared that it was: veiy wrong 
indeed.to do .either of those actions after noon;- He used to ; 
repeat the following Tradition, handed down by TabranL 
“ The Prophet said : ‘ when you fast, cleanse the teeth in the 
early morning, because when the lips of him"-who' fasts' 
become dry and parched, they will be for him a light in the> 
day of judgment.'’ ” 

If a person through the infirmity of old age is. not able to 
keep the fast, he must perform sadc[&,..that is, he meat-feed 
a poor person. This opinion is based on a sentence in the 
Quran, which lias caused a good deal of dispute : " As forY 
those who are able (to keep it and yet break if/,i the expia- • 
tion of this shall be the maintenance of a poor man.” (Sura 
ii. 180). This seems to make fasting a matter of personal 
option, and some Commentators admit that at firsfeit.was so, - 
but they say that the words hare been abrogated 1 by the-' 
following sentence which, occurs in the next verse: . “ As 
soon.as any one of you observeth the moon, let.him set about' 
the fast.” Others say that the negative particle " not”, must 
be understood before “ able,” in which case the words in 
italics must be omitted.... Others explain, the -expression . 
“ those who, are able” as equivalent to “ those who have 
great difficulty, therein,” • such, as aged and .-infirm-, persons. 
This seems to be the best interpretation and is the one which, 
practically is acted on. 

In the case of women with child, mothers giving suck to 
their children, sick; persons whom fasting at this particular 
time might injure, it is sufficient if they, keep it at another ■>: 
time ; that is, they must when convenient make a-qaza fast; ■ 


1. There are others who maintain that this is a wnkhmn- stateinenb.-anil 
cannot therefore be abrogated. They hold that ife nuisfc bevesbricfcod to the 
aged and to. porsons who have chronic diseases. . Tafsu 4 4-Hueamv p. 30. 
Ta£sir4-Faiz*ubKanni, p, 120. 




allows travdlprs to Horten tho Namaz uiul U. po-.lpouo the 
iast.^ Women also are allowed to fast another time? J: The 
Quran is-also clear on the point: « He who is sick or upon 
a journey, shall fast a like number of other days.” (Pfira 
ii. 181). There are lire days in the year in which it is un¬ 
lawful to fast. These are, Td-ul-Fitr, Baqr-Td and the 
three following days, viz • the 11th, 12th and 18th of Zn’l- 
liajja. If during the month of Ramazan, a person arrives 
at maturity, or an Infidel becomes a Muslim, each must 
keep the fast during the remaining days of the month. 

To take the Sahra. or meal taken just before sunrise in 
the month of Ramazan, is a Sumiat act. The great Tracii- 
tionists, Bukhari, Muslim and Tirmizi, all agree that t,h« 
Prophet said : “ Bat Salira because there is a blessing in 
it. The difference between our fast and that of the men or 
• the Boob (Christians; is the partaking of Bahra." 

The meal eaten immediately alter sunset is called liter, 
or the breaking of the fast; fn India it is the custom to 
eat a date first, or if that frail, is not, procurable to drink .a 
■little water. In Turkey an olive is chosen as the irnit wall 
which the fast should be broken. 

The distinctive feature of a Muhamraadau last ip turn, 
is a fast during the day only. The rich classes by turning 
day into night avoid much oi its rigour. 

They, however, frequently break the last, though any sium 
action must bo cioue m secret,, to,, popiilui tJ. . -.- 

the M-Usalnrin world »*> .->ti ougly .tgauAi- a m.ti. v * o h 
outwardly, at lea«t, observe the last ibuoreN 
matter it may he said 

“ Pecher eu secret, n P-st j.oehr.i, 


Those who imv 
vance of the fast 
their occupation 


to 




'id l 
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a rule the lower classes, observe it strictly, 1 -In hot .climates, 
this is often exceedingly distressing. In .each oiretimstanees 
the evening twilight is anxiously looked for, as then the,Ifi4r ; 
can be commenced. The month of Ramazan brings with it. 
other duties than that of fasting... These wilL.be: described.: 
in the next chapter. 

.4, Zakat. —There are.two terms in useto .-express'■■■'•alms*': 
giving. The first is Zakat (literally, “ .purification.”j or.the . 
legal alms due, with certain exceptions, from ..every Muslim. , 
The second is Sadqa, or. offerings on the feast day'known 
as Hd-ul-Fifcr, or alms in general. 2 It is the -fit's t of these 
that has now to be considered. 

On the authority, of the Quran and the- Ijm&’-i-Ummat-itv 
is declared to be a farz duty for every Muslim, of. full age, 
after the expiration of a year, to give the Zakat on account 
of his ...property-; provided, that, he has sufficient: for his: 
subsistence and is a S&hib-i-Nisab, or one who possesses an 
income equivalent to about £5 per annum. The Quran says : 
" Observe prayer (Salat) and the legal impost (Zakat) . J! . 
(Sura ii. 40). The Khalil ’CJmr Ibn ’Abd-ul--Azfe used to 
say : <f Prayer cari’ies us half way to God, fasting brings us ■ 
to the door of His palace, and alms procure us admission.” 
The three conditions Without which Zakat would, not 'be' : 
compulsory are Islam, Hurriat (freedom) and.Nisab (stock).: 
The reason for this is, -that-Zakat is said, to be v a fnndamen*:! 
tal part of Tbn-dat (worship), and that, as the 'Infidels.; 
cannot perform acceptable worship, they have nothing to da • 
with Zakat. Freedom is necessary, for slaves hold no pro^ 


. 1. Barton says that, whoa in the disguise of a MuSalmiin doctor, he wasw 
in Cairo malting preparations for the Hajj, he had bat one patient .who 
would break his fast to save his life. All the others refused though death 
should bo the consequence.: 

;. 2. “The former are called Zakat, either because they increase.a manls":' 
store by drawing down a blessing on him and produce in his sonl ihe virtue: 
of liberality, or because they purify the remaining part of one’s substance v- 
from pollution and the soul from tho filth of avarice ; the latter are called: 
Sadqa because they are a proof of a man’s sincerity in- the.: worship'of,.': 
God.” Sale’s Preliminary Biscourse, Section iv. : . .‘ 
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laud ho id list pay the one-fifth. If the coins found boar the 
mint stamp of a Musalman Government, the finder must,-if 
lie can, find the owner and return them to him ; if they tv ere 
coined in a mint belonging to the Infidels, after having given 
one-fifth as Zak&t, ho may x'etain four-fifths for himself. 

Pearls, amber and turquoise are not subject to any-deduo-,. : ; 
tion, for the Prophet said : "There is no Zakat for stones/'' 

lis regards cattle the following rules have been laid down. 
For sheep and goats nothing is given when the number is 
under forty. The owner .must give one for one hundred 
and twenty, two for the next, eighty; and one foi’every ham; ;.; 
dred after. The scale for buffaloes is the same as that Jor: - 
sheep. 

For camels the rule is as follows: from 5:to 24in: number^, { 
one sheep or goat must ho given ; from-’'25d»-;B5 i ,:iWie';'year*.?'..5 
ling female camel (bint-i-mukhaz) j froiu 36 to 45, ;.one.two-:;; 
year old female camel (bint-i-labiin); from :46. to ,60, -one .,v 
three-year old female camel (hiqqah ); from -Sh:,to : v?5,.one . . , 
four-year old female camel (jaz’ah); from 76 to 90, .two 
bint-i-labun ; from 91 to 120, two hiqqah ; -and .from .121, 
upwards, either a bint-i-labun for: every forty or .a hiqqah b 
for every fifty. Horses follow this scale; -or two. and h.half > 
per cent, on tho value may be given instead. For 30 cows 
a one-year old female calf (tabi’a) must be given ; for 40, a ■ 
two-year oldfemale calf (musinna), and .after that -one;calf< 
for every ten cows. 

Donkeys and mules are exempt, for the Prophet said : 
"No order has come down (from heaven) to me about 
them/ 5 

If a stock of merchandize exceeds the Nisab (£5 4s,) } Zakafc 
must be given on it and on the profits at the rate of one in 
forty, or two-oud-a-half per cent. The IJanffites do not 
count a fraction of the forty. The Shafa’ites count such a - 
fractional part as forty and require thefull Zakatixr.be paid.-; 
on it. 

Honey, fruit, grain, &c., although less than five camel 



piiei said : “ if producer] on laud naturally watered oae- 
. tenth .is due, if on land artificially irngaiod ono-twentieth.” 
As he said nothing about the quantity, the Hanifites adduce 
the fact of the omission as a proof on their side. 

The Zakat. should he given to the classes of person men¬ 
tioned in the loilowing verse. “ Alins a re to be given to 
the poor and the needy, and to those who collect them, and 
to those whose hearts are won to Islam , and for ransoms, and. 
for debtors, and for the cause of God, and for the wayfarer.” 
(Sura ix. 60). The words italicised, according to the TaMr-i- 
Husaini, are now cancelled (mansukh). The reference is to 
the Arab Chiefs who were beaten by the Prophet at the 
battle of Honein (a.h. 8). This victory is referred to in the 
25th verse of this Sura. “ God bath helped you in many 
battle fields, and on the day of Honein.” Abu Bake abo¬ 
lished this giving of Zakat to converts, and. the Khalil Omar 
■ said to these or similar persons : “ This Zakat was given to 
incline your hearts toward Islam. Now God has prospered 
Islam, If you be converted it is well ; if not, a sword m 
between us. 1 '' No Companion Jins denied this statement, awl 
so the authority for the cancelling ot tins clause is that. c£ the 
IjmaM-Ummafc (unanimous consent,). It is well that an 
appeal to uvr 1 motives lr hi ^ 1 ti i 

commentator so far as I know makes mat a i-oasou mu ii, ^ 
canceling of in ■> r -hi If alwsi ri-rG •' > <« - 
of the triumphant nature of Islam v.ueL t.ov otw ‘ 

support. Contemptuous mdiuorencv, k.I u a £1, ... u 

motive was-the cause of the change. , , 



who is working in order- to purchase-his freedom.. ./l^or&OBS 
who are too poor to go on a Jihad or. tomake the Hajj -JnuBfc 
be assisted. 

The Zakfit must not be given for .building ■ mosques*.. 1 fow 
funeral- expenses, liquidating the debts of w deceased person,. 
or-to-purchase.-a-slave in order to set him free, Itis.not... 
lawful to give the Zakat to parents or,grand-parents,. ehii- ; 
dren or grandchildren ; or for a, husband to give, it to, bis r , 
wife, or a wife to her husband ; or a master to his slave. The 
Sahibain 2 maintain that a wife-can- apply the Zakat To, her 
husband’s wants and quote this Tradition“ A., woman, 
asked the Prophet if she could give the Zakat to her. has--, 
band. -He answered ‘ give ; such an act has two-rewards,; 
one for the giving of charity and one for the fulfilment ,p£ 
the duties of relationship.’ ”... It should not be -given -M a ., 
rich man, nor to his son, nor to his slave. The .descendants: ■■ 
of Hasham and the descendants of the Prophet, should . nqt 
be the recipients of the Zakat. The Prophet;^kaid nT|) ■,- 

i-Beit (inen. ofjthe house), it is not;lawfulfor^ok-tqheCeive 
Zakat, for you get the one-Mihmhm'eof-.my.-fifji-^lapa.#;-? 
the booty.” So some say that Syeds:are excluded ; but they - 
demur and reply that they do not'nowget.-a-;poriaou,{>f.. ? thevj 
spoil of the Infidels. Zakat must not ■lm:given;to:a,,Zimmi ,, 
(a non-muslim subject). 

In Muhammadan countries there are •-officers~who*©,-4p!y 
it is to collect the Zakat ; in Indiathe payment- is leftto. each,, 
person’s conscience. Whilst there is -not much, regularity,™ 
the payment, due credit must be given for the care,which , 
Musa! mans take of their poor. 

The Sadqa (charitable offerings) form a-different branch,: 
' of this subject. A full account of its will bo given in the 
section of the next chapter which treats of .-tlie;:’.Idrtd~Pitir.. 
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the pilgrimage, lie will be accounted a sinner. Bo practi¬ 
cally all agree that delay is dangerous. 

-■■Gonnected with the Haj j there are three^actions which are : 
farz, and five which are wajib; all the rest are sunimfc or: 
mustahab. The farz requisites are: (!) to wear no other 
garment except the Ihr&m, 1 two seamless wrappers, one: of 
which is worn round the loins, the other thrown over the 
shoulder - (2) to stand in ’Arf&fr; (3) to make the Tawaf, 
that is to go round the K'aba seven times. ■ ^ ; 

The wajib duties are: (1) to stay in Muzdalifah; (2) to 
run between Mount Safa and Mount Marwah; (3) to per¬ 
form the Rami-ul-Jamar, or the casting of the psbblos; 
(4) if the pilgrims are non-Meccans they must , make an 
extra Tawaf; (5) to shave the head after the. pilgriihage'. 
is over. 

The Hajj must he made at the appointed season.. “ Let . 
the pilgrimage (Hajj) be made in the months already known., 
(Sura ii. 193). These months are Shawwal4'-2|a’i;c[ , ada;i'aTtid.v, 
the first ten days of ZuT-Hajja. The actual Hajj must be 
in the month ZuT-Hajja, but the preparations for, and the 
niyyat, or intention of the Hajj can be made in the two prh-, 
ceding months. The 'Umrah, or ordinary pilgrimage, can: 
be done at any time of the year except on the ninth,, and four, 
succeeding days of ZuT-Hajja. On each of the various roads 
leading to Mecca, there are at a distance of about five or six 
miles from the city stages called Miqat. The following are ; 
the names. On the Madina road, the: stage (manzil) is nailed 
ZuT-Halifah ; on the 5 Iraq road, Zat-i—Arq ; on the Syrian:: 
road, Hujfah; on the Najd road, Qarn ; on the Taman road; 
Yalamlam. 2 * * -v ■ .u- 


1. .This ceremony is called Al-Ihram (i.e,. making -.unlawful), because; 
now various actions and pursuits must be abstained from. The ceremony of, 
doffing the pilgrim’s garb is called Al-Ihlal (i.e., making lawful), for now the 
pilgrim returns to the ordranrv pursuits and jovs of a life in the world, u 

2. This statement of names is taken from the Nur-ul-Hidayat p. all,- and 

that of the. distance from Hughes’ Notes on Islam ; but Burton:, speaks of 

Al Zaribab, a place 47 miles distant from Mecca as a Mfqat. It was there 

that he assumed the Ihr-ara. The explanation probably is that a.Hup must 






The persons who reside permanently in any of these Miqat 
can assume the pilgrim's garb in a place called Hal, near to 
Mecca, or in the city itself ; whilst the inhabitants of Mecca 
can pnt on the Ihrarn in the precincts of the temple. 

The Haji having assumed the Ihram must now abstain 
from worldly affairs, and devote himself entirely to the 
duties of the Hajj. He is not allowed to hunt, though he 
may catch fish if he can. “ 0 Believers, kill no game while 
ye are on pilgrimage.” (Sura v. 96). The Prophet also 
said: " He who shows the place where game is to he found 
is equally as had as the man who kills it.” The Haji must 
not scratch himself, lest vermin be destroyed, or a hair be 
uprooted. Should he feel uncomfortable, he must rub him¬ 
self with the open palm of his hand. * The face and head 
mnst be left uncovered, the hair on the head and beard 
unwashed and uncut. “ Shave not your heads until the 
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Tictim is a camel, it must bo placed with tie bead towards 
Mecca. Its front legs being bandaged together the sacri- 
fieer must stand on the right hand side of the victim, and 
plunge the knife into its throat with snob force that the 
animal may fall at once. Any other mode of slaying it is 
unlawful. Other animals must be slain in the same way. 
Just before slaying the victim the following verse of the 
Quran should be repeated : “ Say ! my prayers, and my 
worship, and my life and my death are unto God, the Lord 
of the worlds. He hath no associate. This am 1 commanded, 
and I am the first of the Muslims.” (Sura vi. 10-3). Hie 
operator also adds: “ 0 God, from Thee, and to Thee (I do 
this), in the name of God, God is Great !” Then having 
slain the victim he says : “ 0 God accept this for me.” 'Che 
first meal taken should be prepared from the flesh of the 
animal just slaughtered, after which the members of the 
family, the neighbours, and the poor should receive some 
portions. 

It is considered highly meritorious to sacrifice one animal 
for each member of the family ; but as that would iuvolvc 
an expenditure few could bear, it is allowable to sacrifice 
one victim for the household. In extreme cases men may 
combine together and make one sacrifice do for the whole, 
but the number of persons so combining must uot exceed 
seventy. Some authorities limit the number to seven. 
This feast is strictly observed by all Muslims wherever they 
may be. 

The Baqr-’Id aud the ’Id-ul-Fitr constitute the ’Idain, the 
two great Feasts of Islam. A country iu which MnsalmAns 
could not observe them both would at once become Diir-ul- 
Ha.rb, or House of Bmuity, iu which it would be the bounden 
duty of every Muslim to join in a Jihad, against the Infidel 
rulers of the land. 

This completes the principal Leasts of the Muslim year. 

Among other practices borrowed from the Hindus must 
bo plaeod the pilgrimage made by Indian Musulmuns to the 
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oJfonng reach the plane of sacrifice.” (Sura ii. 192). On 
arriving at an elevated place, on descending- a. valley, ton. 
meeting any one, oh entering the city of Mecca ox- the 
. Musjid-ul-Har&m 1 tlio iKji should continually repeat- the. 
word " Labbaik, Dabbaik.” 

As soon as he sees' the K’aba the.mnst-isaythe-dPaklmv.' 
and the Tahiti. Tbel’raditionist ’Ata says that at this stage 
the Prophet used to lift up his hands and pray. 

On entering, the enclosure, the Haji .says: the: Labbaik, 
Takhir and the Tahlil, then a Du’a. A Naixraz of tworalPat-s 
is then said: at the station of one of the,four gi’eat-Imams.:, 
On arriving near the Hajr-ni-Asvrad (black, stone) the H^ji. 
again says the Takhir and the Tahlil, after which he kisses the 
stone. If, on account of the: crowd) he cannot get near:: 
enough to do this, he must touch it with his hand or with 
a stick, and kiss that with which he: has-thus- touched the 
stone. At the same time he .says : “ O.aMMhiqiT-doAhisy 
in Thy belief, and in: verification of Thy book, and in :puK 
snasice of Thy Prophet’s esample~jna.y : AlMhv bless and. 
preserve him. 0 accept Thou my supplication,, diminish 
my obstacles; pity my humiliation and- graciously grant:me: 
Thy pardon.” Then he again repeats the: Takbir-.and the 

1. The MuBjid-ul-Haram is the large Mosque iu Mecca. The IC’asa (cube) , 
is a-snuarft scone building - in--the-centre. ' Tins isalso ; called the Qibla.M 
The lia]r-nl-Aswad is the black atone fixed in the corner of the KAha.. 

2.. This smd to have be ah rebuilt ten times. Afnll'de.tcriptionvTinbe- 
fmud vx T3n(on * Piiexn I'q.e to hi id) n and Tlccoi \ol u th 25 Ifc 
iar too long to .quote, and it cannot be condensed. . The following extraot is 
•of-some interest, 'as it states why the ’Uiauirt consider the R’ahaso sacred 
a place. They quote the'verse: ‘.Verily thefirst house budt for mankind ;{fco > 
worship in) is that in Beccah (Mecca^Blesaed and a salyation fco-hiiman:- 
beings. Therein are mauifestsigus, even the stMiding-pince of Abraham,,and 
lie who enfcoreth is safe/ (Sura iu. 00)'.. The word; ‘ fcheremi.is said to mean 
Siocca, aud the tl manifest signs’ 3 the K’aba, winch contains such marvels 
as tho footprints on Abraham’s platform, and is the spiritual safeguar&of ■ 
all:who enter it. In addition, other (i signs’Aare'.tdie preservation of the 
black stone, the miracles put forth to defend tbo.House. the rerribledeatA 
of the sacrilegious, and the fact that in the Blood- the big fish diduiofe eat, 
the little fish in. the Haram. Invalids recover.-their health by -rubbing 
themselves against the Kiswat (tho covering of the K’aba),rand-the/black,. 
stone. One hundred thousand, mercies descend on it. every , day^ Ac. Bor?. 
-tions. of the Kiswat are highly va-lued-as markers for-.the.Quran. A-Waisteoafce.> 
made of it arc supposed to render Uio combatant invulnerable in battle, 
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bailginrd, and tlm i<- Hit plocr of Jim who fW to Tht' fT f>m 
{he'll) fire. 5 At the building called Maq:ira-Hlbriibj'my we 0 

Ailfih, verily this is the. place of Abraham*- who took nfnge with, and 
•fled to Thoo irorn fhe firo! 0 deny my flesh and'bloaci, my sMk- 
and hones to the (eternal.) flames.’ As we paced elowly roumKhs 
north or Irak corner of the K’aba we exclaimed, •' 0 AJIih,-.verily.'I: 
take refuge with - Theo from polytheism, and disobedience,- valid 
hypocrisy, and evil conversation,' and evil thoughts concerning 
family, and property and progeny.’ When we passed from the 
Mfxab, or spout, we repeated the words, ‘ O Allah, verily. 1 beg of 
Thee faith .which shall not decline, and a eortahity which shall nob 
perish, and the good aid of Thy Prophet Muhamm'adr—may Allah 
bless and preserve him! 0 Alliih, shadow me in Thy: shadow, on- 
the day when there is no shadow by Thy shadow; and cause me to 
drink from the cup of Thy Prophet Muhammad—may AlM-h bless 
and preserve him—that pleasant, draught, after which is no thirst to 
all eternity, 0 Lord of honour and glory.’ Turning to the west 
corner, or the Rukn el Shaml, we exclaimed ; .*• O Allah, make it an 
acceptable pilgrimage, and a forgiveness of sins,: and a laudable • 
endeavour, and a pleasant action (in Thy sight), and : a store which 
perisheth not, 0 Thou Glorious, O Thou PardonerT-..This was: 
repeated thrice, till we arrived at the Temani, or southern corner, 
where the crowd being less importunate, we touched the wall with 
tko right hand, after the example of the Prophet, and kissed the 
finger-tips. Between the south angle and that of the black stone, 
where our circuit would be completed, we said: ‘ G Allah, verily.T , 
take refuge with Thee from infidelity, and I take refuge with Thee 
from want, and from the tortures of the tomb, and from the 
troubles of life and death. And. I fly to Thee:from ignominy in- 
this world and the next, and implore Thy pardon :foi*/ the-pre¬ 
sent and the future. 0 Lord, grant to me in this life prosperity,; 
and in. the next life prosperity* and save me from the punishment of • 
fire.’ ” 

The next important step is the running hetyreen. the; 
Mounts Safa and Marwah. Starting from the former^ the 
Hap runs seven times between the two summits. He runs, ,. 
moving the shoulders, and with head, erect, like soldiers,, 
charging in;battle.- The reason for tins is,-that the infidel. 
Meccans . mocked the Companions of -the ..Prophet. sand 
said that the : climate of Madina had made ; them : weak.. 
This bold way of ranning was adopted to : disprove,the „ 
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C ’ ?i! i\ and Ji e irmu «m M i T!l0 

pravur to bo said i,l o SOI (ran, mg) is • " O F md 

psvlon and pity, ; ad, P ,~. over thr* (=m) which Thru 
kDowest. Verily Thm Vjoueal what ic -cl Irotmn. an<l 
verily Thou arf, the most Glorious, the most. Gem-irons. 0. our 
gi’anfc ns in Loth worlds prosperity, and save ns fmi> 
fire. ’ The xla ji should also quote passages from the Quran. 
This S ai must be dune after an important Tawfif, either the 
first, or a. later one. On the seventh day the Imam must 
preach in. Mecca, and instruct the pilgrims in the ritual of 
.the Hajj. lie preaches again on the ninth and eleventh 
days. 

On the eigutb day, fSuz-i-Tarwiah), the Haji goes to Mina, 
a place three miles distant, from Mecca, where with all the 
oilier IJaje he nys rho vt=ne’j Harm, and tlero fjvmch the 
night. 3 Tin, i i "urn m i’jh i-Mnem < fnllw w juih.g n ii he 
ninth day, O' .{sr>c afiei {lit thlm-H Irijr, d'e HO' so r '' to 
Ma'ifol/ On ;>r wine then, be ww" . Tea, J lieu k 
T hee, I nut in/ J ui i mi T1 e , I oe.siic Tlvr, jenlui .« 
sin, accept iny Hap, show mercy to mo, supply nij ntw 
in 'Arifat. Thou art -powerful over all.” lie then says 
LaMiiiik. the Tafihir and the Tablil. 

Tin nooetid". ,mrt ti e after* on J'anuh me < fi . n V< *htn 
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ir said to hstve ocoopiod. This is called tie* Wukuf or (stand¬ 
ing), a necessary part of the Hs.jj. Ho must also listen to 
the sermon delivered by the Imam, explaining what still 
remains of tin ritual rf the Hai], i,e., hew the Hails Are to 
stand in Mnzdalifah, to throw the stones in Mini, to make 
the sacrifice, &c. 

All the time the Hap should constantly shout oat the 
Talblyah, and the Tahlil, and weep bitterly. 

The Hap then proceeds to Muzdalifah, a place situated 
about half-way between Mina, and ■ Arifaty where:lie*shonldi y 
pass a portion of the. night. After a wisit to the . Mosque.v 
Ma.shar al Haram, he should.-collect-■■seven-.pebbles-.;and,.: 
proceed to Mina. 

When the morning of the tenth day, the Hd-ttl-Aahi . 
arrives, he again goes to Mina, where, there .are three .differ-:.: 
ent pillars, called respectively the tTamrat-ul-Alcabah,;. com- : 
monly known as the Shaitan-ut Kabir 1 (great devil)) the:= 
Wusta, or middle pillar, and the: 

Holding the jamar, or pebble, between, the thmn.b..and: fore- 
finger of the right hand, the Haji throws it a: distance of-not.:: 
less than fifteen feet and says : ‘-In the name of .-AIlabj' and 
Allah is Almighty, (I do this) in hatred of the Fiend and to 
his shame.” Tile remaining six stones are thrown in like 
manner. The object is to confound; the .devils'■■■who:,' are- 
supposed to bethere. The stones are;small lest'; the. pilgrims « 
should bo hurt. Before each stone is thrown the Tokbir 
must be said. .This ceremony.is called Kamlhil-damaiy tlisv. 
throwing of stones. It is also known as Hasal Kbaaaf. It 
is said that this ceremony has been performed since the 
time of Abraham, and that the stones are miraculously 
removed. Ibn 5 Abbas, a Companion, says that if the* pil¬ 
grimage of a Haji is approved of by dod, the stones arc 
secretly removed. Mujahidj a well known 'Traditionist, 

1. “ The Shailan-ul-Kabir I a dwarf buttress f rudo maronry about 
eight foot high, by two and a half broad, placed against a rough wall of 
stones.” (Burton). 
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b “- rKl ]h ’>»*■ ’ s>tf " i‘ -x* 1 ^ ‘tei e i and Him- t j , Pe . “^d 
Imi found UiciK u.il r l'bo pilguni then returns to Miu/, 
and there offem t] !0 usual sacrifice or the ’fd-nl- AzM. An 
account ol tins will be given in the next chapter. This act 
strictly speaking, concludes the Ha.jj. TheVaji can now 
share his head, pare his nails and remove the Ihram. 

^ The remaining three days, the 11th, 12th and. 13th of ZiTl- 
.Hajja.are called the Aiyam-ut-Tashriq “days of drying 
flesh 1- because now the pilgrims prepare provisions for the 
return journey, by cutting slices from the victims offered in 
sacrifice and drying them in the sun. The Haji should spend 
this time at Mina, and each day throw seven pebbles at each 
of the pillars. This ceremony duly over, he returns to Mecca 
and makes the Taivaf-ul-Widal (circuit of farewell). He 
should also drink some water from the well of Zemzem. 
Tradition say.; that -Then Islraiao] was IkiiMy Gabriel 
stamped with his foot and a spring gushed forth. This is 
now the far-famed well Zemzeni. Finally, the Hap lasses 
the threshold, and then, with hands upliited laying hold or 
the covering oi the Kahn, and weeping bitterly, he prays 
most humbly, and expresses regret that he will soon have to 
depart from a place so dear as the sacreu R'aha, Retiring 
backwards he m.d-P c bis era and ibe Hn.jj -s comnlctc, ' 
The IJrurab or hi fie pilgrimage can be mah ar any Gnu. 
except the eighth, ninth and tenth of Za i-IIajj,.. It 
nt 11 H n i ih im Hi 1 ° ! ‘ u f 

monies 'differ but shgliuly from the Ilajj. me In ran. uit.u 
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b fj pnt oh and flu obi million of ,ibst r>rnfr* wlnUi if L,li! r jK 

3/lURi b(5 obs<’’'V(.‘d. 

The, usual course in then to make the Ziai-aL, or visit to the 
torn!) of the Prophet at Madina. Honeoiorth the pilgrim 
msui if fa f lif Jnmoi fbli fiH h Mi] 1 id’-n w c a f „ i 
person ci some eonSMjUonoo among iho coiwmnuHy hi 'which 
he dwells. ThcHajj cannot be pc Warmed by pirny, though 
it io esteemed a 'good work,’ if some one who cad a fiord it,, 
sonde a pilgrim who otherwise i-onld not go. 

This account of the Irlcihi-i-dm, or five pillars of religion, 
must now draw to a close. They illustrate well the fired 
and formal nature of Islam, whilst the constant loWc-noo to 
the Prop!let’s sayings and practice, as an authority lor many 
of the details, shows how largely Islam is based on *he-.-: 
Snnnnt. With regard io the differences of opinion which 
tho gnat Imams hold on some of the derails it is most 
difficult to decide which side holds the eorreeWiewv-: Bneh 
opinions are always based on some Tradition, the value ?-of ;:, 
which it is impossible’to determine. , The opponent -says:, it: ■; 
is a weak (a’aif) Tradition—-a statement it; would pitzcleany 
one to prove or to disprove. -It is sometimes saMrm praise : 
of Musalmnns that they are not priest-ridder ; but no 
people in the world are so Tradition-ridden, if one may use 
such an expression. Until this chain of superstition is 
broken there can be no progress and no enlightenment; 
but when it is so broken Islam will cea-se to be Islam, for 
this foundation of tho Faith and the edifice erected on it are 
so welded together that the undermining:,of the .one. wilLbe 
the fall of the other. 



Fatvc'i 


NOTE TO CHAPTER V. 

The following Fatvcl was publicly given, in the Great Uo$gut, 
TripUccme, Madras, February iZth, 1880. ' - 

In tie name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 


“ o ’Ulama of the religion, and Muftis of the enlightened Lmv, vyhat 
is your opinion in this matter? A person having translated a juz 
(one-thirtieth part) of the noble Quran into the Hindustani 
language has printed it. The translation is defective: moreover the 

authority as the original, lie has retained the usual signs and marks 
of the Arabic editions; snc-h as—toi, qif, jim, la. nnm. and O.i At 
the end of the juz ho has added a translation of the Tashsbahud. 
Qanud, Sana, TaWwuz, Tasmi’. Tasliibat, RukiV and Snjud. and has 
said that all these must be read in Hindustani. He farther states 
that in the translation he has retained the rhythm of the original, 
and that in eloquence and style it is equal to the Ai-abie. He has 
also added rubrical directions as to the ritual of the Namaz, and has 

farz duty to recite the translation; otherwise they commit sin and 
the Namaz is vain. As regards the past, he considers that the 
ignorant are forgiven, but he maintains that the 'Ulama of these 
days mast answer for the neglect they show in not tolling the 
people to use translations of the Quran. Farther, in support of his 
views he adduces a Hadisd-Sahih, according to which the Prophet 
said to a Companion, Salmand-Farsf: " Read a translation of the 
Quran in the Namaz.” He claims, as on his side, the four great 
Imams. He himself understands Arabic, yet he says his Namaa in 
Hindustani and influences others to do likewise. He has been 
spoken to, but ho takes no heed and strives to spread his sect all 
over India. 

Now, what is the order of the noble Law with regard to such a 
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him, or who circulate .his. opinions, oi* who consider him ; o. religions 
man and a guide, or who Consider fcho.^nslationftdiwhioli' ftSfiawncuV 
has boon made to be the Holy Quran, or who teach :ifc to .their. 
childronP O learned men, state the Law in this matter and. merit' 
a good reward.” , t-'; 

THE ANSWER. 

“After praising God, and after imploring His mercy and peace on:. 
Muhammad; be it known that the person referred to is an infidel,:. 
an atheist and a wanderer from the truth.: He also causes others to 
wanderi His assertion that his opinions are in accordance with 
those of the four Imams is utterly false, because according, to 
Imam Shafa’i, Imam Malik, and Imam Hanbal it is illegal to use 
a translation of the Quran when saying the Namaz, whether the. 
worshipper is ignorant of Arabic or not Thuk Imam lJayaM; a; 
disciple of Shafa’i says: “It is uiilawfuLin any case to use tPer- 
sian 1 in the Namaz.” Faqi ’All, a disciple of Malik says: *5 Persian 
is unlawful.” To these opinions Kafi, a disciple of Hanbal adds his::. 
testimony: “ To recite in the Namaz from a translation of the Quran 
is unlawful.” Moreover from the Quran itself, the recital-of it in' 
Arabic is proved to be a divine command (favz). ,v The'.term:'f||nv4>hV 
too, means an Arabic Quran, for God speaks of ..it- -'as a revela-- 
tion in Arabic. The words “recite so much of the Quran;as 
may be easy to you” prove the duty of reciting, it ; whilst the: 
words “an Arabic Qur:in have we sent it down” show that: 
the Quran to be used is an Arabic one. Imam Abu Hanifa 
and his disciples, the Sahibain; (Imam Muhammad . and Imam , 
Abu Ydsuf), consider that, if a person can recite -only a short; 
verse in Arabic, it is not lawful for such an one to use a- trans¬ 
lation. If he cannot read the Arabic character, he must learn by 
heart such a sentence as “Praisebe to God, Lord of the!people.”; 
Until he learns this he may use a. translation. 2 3 Inth6;Tanw&-uI*: ® 
Absar it is Written; “ It is a farz duty, to read one verse, and toleartt- 
it by heart is farz-i-’ain” (i.e., incumbent on all). In the -Masih-Hl- 
Azbar it is written: “ If a person says the NamAz in a- language other: 
than Arabic, he is a madman or an atheist.” IWith regard to the ; 
statement made by Imam Abu Hanifa that a person might nsefor a 


1. Persian was the foreign language with which the early Muslims, were - 1 
brought most into contaot; but the ob jection applies equally to -any other 

language. 

3. A concession of no practical value, as any one with tho power of 
speech could learn those words in a-very short time. . - . • / , . 
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«“ tbs* he afterwards recalled that 
•O' tlie person complained of regard¬ 
'd In the isihayah (commentary on 
;ome Persians wrote to Snlraan, and 
a Persian translation o> Surar-uk 
plied with their request and they used it in the 
. roaM pronounce Arabic properly. The Prophet on 
nearing of this circumstance made no remark. This account, how¬ 
ever, is not trustworthy ; but granting that it is true, all that it proves 
. la that, until some Arable words can be remembered, a translation 
mr.,y be, used. Ido Im-wu has ever allowed that to read a translation 
is tare or wajib. ;3o if the person referred to says that it is farz to 
1’ead nis own trauslntion, then it follows that to read the original 
Arabic will not be fatss, but will be unlawful. How such an opinion 
is infidelity. '.Civ- person is a Kafir, for he tries to make out that the 
■ ’Ulama of all preceding ages who have instructed the people, from 
the days of the Prophet till now, to read Arabic in the Hamaa are 
sinners. Further, ho red-sets the statement made by learned canon¬ 
ists and iktjns- »»>’.. to no ad nrc. fife reads hip turn'd,lbiou in the 
K'uinir and . i ”.fos elm v to read it. lie boasts that bis translation 
is equal in stylo to tho original. He has translated the Du’a-i-qunut, 
Sana, and the Tashiliat ot the Baku’ and Sujud, and has said that 
those translations should be used in the Hamas. Thus, it is plain 
that he wants to abolish the use of Arabic in the prayers. The 
i’otub o' s H ( i "i o Id In. i b. it- ram ' nmrbe” of difieient 
translations would be circulated, and the test like that of sue Taurait, 
and the Inifi would be corrupted. In the Hatawa-i-’Aferngm it is 
written : ” Whoeore cr considers that the unlawful V lawful or vie, 
»ers(i, is a Kafir.” “if any ouo without apparent cause has enmity 
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cemetery.-. His ,marriages arc void and .-his'wives:--aro- at -iibertyi : 
rcoiding to the mb lurl down m tin Milt hns-S^dd Tod ulrf 
of the infidelity of such a person is itself infidelity. As hy the proof s - 
o£ the law here adduced, the 'Uiatnu. have declared such a person 
to-be an infidel, it follows that all those who assist him or who con¬ 
sider his claim just, or who circulate his opinions, ;or who consider 
him to be a religious person and a, fir guide lor men, are also infidels,. 
To send children to be taught by him.-to-purchase-newspapers.- 
which advocate his-views, and to continue-to-read■.-liis translation is:: 
unlawful, • In the FaUwa-i-’Alamgm nithe chapter entitled Mumd - 
it is written: " Whosoever has doubts of the present infidelity-anil oi- 
the future punishment of such an one is aiimficeL .- God-says-in the - 
Quran: “Be helpful to one another according to-,goodness and piet-Fi* 
but be not helpful for evil and .malice; and fear ye God.’’ f Sura-v.-fi).: 
In another place God says: “ Whosoever acts-not according to-G‘od 5 s 
order is an infidel.” Now, what greater -disobedience can there bo 
than this, that a person: should say that; the recital oi the Arabic 
Quran in the Namaz is not lawful, and that the recital of his own 
Hindustani translation of it is-incumbent (farz). 

“Our duty is to give information to Musalman.s,.and:God'is the. 
best Knower.” 

This was-written- by a learned Moulvie,aiid-signed'by twenty-four ■; 
other leading Monlvies of the city of Madras;- 

This Fatva, an authentic- copy of which .is in my possession, is of 
very .considerable importance as showing how unyielding the law- of - 
Islam is to the varied circumstances of the comitri.es . in ..which ft 
exists. The law enjoining the Arabic language as a medium of: 
worship was suited for the Arab people, and the.-.‘principle involved 
would seem to be that the -vernacular language-of country.should--, 
be used by the Muslims of that country for the purposes of devotion.; 
but, as I . have repeatedly shown, precepts, not: principles.rare.the 
ruling power in Islam. It further demonstrates t,hat.all .such mat¬ 
ters must be regulated, not by the needs of the-age or country,-but. : 
by an antiquated law which, to say the. least, is an anachronism in 
the world’s history. ; The authority paid to the statements .made,-by 
tlie four chief Imams, and the fact that the Fatva is based on their 
decisions, and on previous Fatvas in which: their:authority has,been 
adduced, show .how even to the present day they are regarded as 
the Mujtahidin of Islam. The Fatva is thus manifestly orthodox, : 
and corroborates most fully all I have said ’ in:the:first : chapter: on; 
the “Foundations of Islam.” 
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some largo hall fitted up for the occasion SoroofcimoR 
the walls aro draped with black cloth, bordered with texts 
of the Quvfai written. in a large . and elegant, style. 
The place is brilliantly illuminated. . On one. .side.-.stands the.. 
Tazlahs or TabutB-—structures made: of bamboos--covered - 
with tinsel and profusely ornamented. They are iintended 
•to represent .the-mausoleum erected on the plains of Karbala : 
ovor the remains of Husain. Sometimes the Tazlah is con¬ 
structed to represent the Prophet's tomb at Madina,. Large * 
sums of money are spent on these ,Tdsi!ahBp\vMckn:wlien.s • 
lighted up have a very elegant-appearance. At.the back of 
the Taziahs are laid the several: articles similar x-o jhoso 
supposed to have been used by Husain at Karbala,—-a turban • 
of gold, a rich sword, a shield,: a bowand: arrow,: The.: 
Mimbar, or pulpit is so -placed that the speaker ean;face -, 
Mecca. The - 1 Alams, or standards, which are commonly made, 
of copper, and brass, though occasionally of gold or of silver, - 
are placed against the walls. The usual standard is that oi~- 
- a hand placed on a pole. This is emblematic of the Jive 
members who compose the family, of the Prophet, andis the. i 
special standard of the Skia’hs. These, .standards , have,, 
many different names, such a,sr~-tlie standard: of the palm 
of ’Alt, the Lady Fatima/s standard, the standard-otthe-:. 
Horse-shoe, to represent the shoe of Husains awift'-horso, ;.: 
and others too numerous to mention. . Mirrors, chandeliers: 
and coloured lanterns add lustre: to the scene. .,\u\ 

livery evening large crowds of people assemble indhese - 
’Ashuv Khanas. In the centre, on a.-.slightly raised platforma’ 
band, of singers chant the Mavsiya, an. elegiac poem in honour, 
of the martyred Husain. It is a monotonous .performance 
lasting about an hour, but it has a wonderful ofivet on the 
audience,: who, seated on the gTOund, . listen patientiy. and 
attentively. At each pause the hearers beat their.breasts, ami. 

: say Husain ! , Husain! Heal or stimulated grief often -finds.- 
expression in groans and tears, though, the more violent ex¬ 
pression of the anguish felt is reserved for a, later ceremony. 
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seventh day the ’Alam-i-Qasim is taken, out in public pro- 1 
cession. This is to represent the marriage ot Q&jhnj the son.:.' 
of. Hasan, to the favourite: daughter of Husain, just before ' 
the death of the latter. The event is now commemorated - 
by the hearing of Qdsim’s. standard in procession^ .' It: is ■ 
usually borne by a man on horseback, ' If : it is canned by a‘ 
man on foot, he reels about like a dmnben: man .toishi/vf:: : 
his grief.The crowd shout out,: Bridegroom! Bridegroom! : 
; After perambulating the principal thoroughfares^ the-people' 
bring the standard back to its own ’Ashur-Khana. As the -- 
standard which represents Qasxm is , supposed to be 1 a : : 
martyr, it is then laid. down, covered over, and: treated as - 
a corpse. Lamentation is made over it as for one dead. ' 
Sherbet is then produced, and a Fatiha is said, af ter which 1 
the standard'is again set up in its owH'plsoeir.rr-; 

The Neza, a lance or spear, with a, lime,on: the top, to 
recall to remembrance the fact that Teaid caused Husain’s 1 : 
head to be thus carried about, m taken in/procession from.; 
one place to another., The Na’I Sahib (literally, Air, Horse¬ 
shoe) is the representation of a horse .shoe,, and is meant to-/ 
remind the people of the swift horse of Husain,: -ATows are 
frecjjiently made to this standard. Thus a/womatKinay , 
say to. it: “ Should I through your favoui* be blessed with -n 
offspring, 1 shall make it run in your, 'procession.'*’ : ; If she r 
attains her wish, the child when seven or eight vea,rs : old. 
has a small parasol placed in its hand and is made to run 
after the Na’I Sabib. 

.If two ’Alams, or standards, meet, they embrace nach / 
other, that is they are made totouch.v I'atiha is then said / 
and the respective processions pass: ion.ttheir'.sway,-'*:®©'-? 
Buraq, supposed to be a fac-simile of the hoi’Se 'sentxby 
Gabriel for Muhammad to make the night ascent to heaven 
(Ante. p. 159) is also taken out. 

On the evening before the tenth day, which according to 
the Muslim mode of computing time is the tenth 'light, 
the whole of the Tazias and the ’Alams are taken' out * in: 
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Thu tenth day—thn ’Ashur/t, is, however, o Surma4 feast 
and, .is micI), is observed by all Sunnis. It i® cob ’Mural to 
be a most excellent day, tor on it God is said io have 
created Adam and Eve, His .throne,' heaven, -hell, tfte ■ seat 
of jndgnont, the tablet of decree the pen, fate, life aid 
death. 

The Sunnis about throe o’clock in the affernoon:of this day 
prepare sherbet: and khichri-r-a dish composed oh boiledrice, 
and pulse mixed with clarified butter and spices. APotiha 
in the name of Husain and of those who were martyred-with- 
him is then said. The food is disposed of as usual in such: 
cases. A Namaz of some nail rak’ats is said and sometimes : 
a Du’a is added. On this day also they go. to the, burial 
grounds and place flowers on, and say Eatiha over the, graves 
of their friends. 

Indian Musalmans have copied in their feast many Hindu 
ceremonies. The procession of the Tazlas, and the casting 
of: them into the water is very similar to-the procession at 
the Hindu feast of the Durga. Puja, 1 when on the. tenth day . 
the Hindus cast the idol Durga, the.wife of, Siva,,-into the: . 
Ganges. The oblations offered at different shrines are similar ■ 
to -those, offered -by the Hindus, such, as-rice, clarified butter : 
and flowers. 

The Muhammadan form of worship was too simple . for a; 
country, in which an allegorical and idolatrous religion pre¬ 
dominated, addressing, itself-to the senses and the i magina ¬ 
tions rather than to the understanding and the heart ; conse¬ 
quently the Mnsalman festivals have borrowed -from it a 
variety of pagan rites, and a,pompous and splendidcerenionial. ft 
While'this has done much to add to the. superstition-of the. 
Musalmans in India, it has no doubt softened theirintolerant 
spirit. Though the Sunnis consider the Sliia’h, observances’ 
as impious, they, look on. with, the contempt, of indiflerenceK. 
The fact that the British Government punishes all who break 

1. This feast is known -in South India as the Bausara,, The idol is thrown ’ -: 
into a tank. 
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2. AKruii-i-OnAB Siumha.—T his feast is held or, the 
Iasi; Wednesday of the month Safatv- it is kept ill -comme¬ 
moration of the fact, that, as an this day, the: Prophet ex-., 
peri oneed some mitigation of the disorder which in. the next- 
month terminated Ids life. -Sweet cakes are prepared^ and - 
Patibas in the name of the Prophet are said-over them ; ■ 
but the most extraordinary custom is. the ■■.drinking, ohihe: 
seven Salims. A plantain, or a mango tree leal, or a piece 
of paper is taken to a Hullo, or a relic urns tcsrhei, who 
writes seven short sentences from, the Qu.i4m.upon-it.: .-The- 
writing whilst still wet is washed off, and the mixture drunk 
by the person for whom it was written. Peace and happi¬ 
ness are thus ensured for the future; The seven Balams are : 
(1.) "Peace i shall be.the word on the part of a merciful 
Lord.” (Sura xxxvi. 58). (2) “ Peace be on ■■.NoahThrough¬ 
out the worlds.” (Siira xxxvii. 7 I 7).. (3) “Peace.-be; on 
Abraham.” (Siira xxxvii. 109). (4) " Peace be on Moses 

and Aaron.”. (Siira xxxvii. 120). (5.) " Peace be on Bliasdf 
(Suraxxxvii. 130). (6) "Peace be on you, ye,nave been 

good ; enter into Paradise.” (Siira x-xxix, 73). , . (7)- It-is-. 
peace till the breaking of the morn.” (Siira xcvii. 5).: 
The Shia'hs consider this an unlucky day. ; They -call- it 
"Char Skamba-i-Sim.—The "Wednesday of the Trum¬ 
pet that is, of the trumpet of the last day. - The-Sunnis, : 
on the other hand, rejoice in-the day, and esteem- it ran 
excellent and auspicious season. - 

•3. Baba: Waj?at.— This feast is field on the twelfth; day. 
-of the month Rabikul-Awwal. The name is derived from-: 
bara, twelve and wafat, death, because many suppose -that- 
on this day the Prophet died; According to a ’well-known 
Muslim writer "the terrific intelligence, cirailatingthrougli- . 
out the world, produced universal; consternation,; :and-;;all- - 
liastened to offer to God their vows and prayers 1 -for-the- 
repose of the Prophet's soul.” Others,-however, maintain;- 
that he died on the second of the month and, as thei'e .is, 
some doubt , on the subject, many -persons malie.-ai-Patiha: 
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the miraculous property of growing again when a portion is 
broken off.. On this day it is put into rose"water which, 
those present then .drink and rub on their- eyes. Great 
virtue is attacked to this proceeding. In. the Asfe',MMna> 
or house in which this hair is kept -Fatikas, Darffds, &e., 
are repeated. 

The observance of this festival-is .neither '•wAjib-viidiP 
sunnat, but mustahab. It is generally Jrepty and it is a very ■ 
rare thing to meet a, person who does not believe ; in the: 
miraculous growth of the Asar-n-Sbanf. '.v n v 

4. ShAb BAEAr.—This feast, the name oh which mgnifies 
the “night of the 'record, is held or thefonHieentli day of 
the month SlPaban. , The ’Arfa,: or vigil is kept on the' 
preceding day. 1 It is commonly but erroneously called 
Sha-b-i-Barat. 

The word Bara.t signifies a book, or record. It is said, that 
God on this night registers in the Barat all the hetidhs ineni 
are to perform during the ensuing year.On the thirteenth 
day foo'd is prepared for the poor, and a Fatiha ior the benefit 
of deceased ancestors and relatives, is said, over it. When 
all in the house are assembled, the Surat-ul-Fatiha is read 
once, the Surat-ul-Iklas (112) three timesy the Ayat~xil~ 
Kursi once, and then the Darud. After this a : prayer is 
offered* fix which God is asked to transfer the reward of - 
this Service, and of the charity shown in the gift of food to 
the poor, to the souls of deceased relatives and friends of. 
this family. This petition .is offered in the name of the : 
Prophet. The men then go to the Mospue -and "after the 
Wamaz-i-’Isha they repeat a number of naf) rak’ats. "Tliisi 
over, the Surat-ul-Xa Sin is read three rimes.' It must be 
done with the niyyat, intention.. The first time, the inteix-' 
tion is that the worshipper may have a long life ; "the 
second time, that his means of subsistence may belncreas- 
ed; the third time, that he may be protected from evil. 


1. The Baqr-’W is the only other feast, that- has aai.’Arfa. • 
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Ramazan, in which- the Quran was .sent'.down--.-to-be man'sv? 
guidance, and an explanation of that: guidance; and: of -that,-,,' 
illumination, as soon as any one of you observeth the moon, 
let him set about the fast.” (Suva ii.-181), .; ---j'-' 

The Muslims had hitherto observed as the principal fast,, 
the 'Ashura, the tenth of Muharram.: This fast was pro^-s 
bably connected with the Jewish fast on the tenth, day of . -. 
the seventh month. “ Also on the tenth day of this,.seventh;, 
month there shall* be a day of atonement : it ; .shall be .ans . 
holy convocation unto you ; and ye shall afflict your souls, , 
&c.” ••. (Leviticus xxiii. 27). How, when Muhammad first.... 
went to Madina he had great hopes of winning, over, the 
Jews, to his side:; but when he failed he took::every oppor- 
tunitybf making Islam differ as much : as possible: from ;. 
Judaism. This was the reason why the Qihla.was changed, , 
(Ante. p. 60), and that in the second.year of his residence-,, 
at Madina the fast of Ramazan was appointed. The reasons - 
assigned by learned Muslims for the selection of this-month;---, 
are that in Ramazan, God gave to the previous prophets, the- 
revelations connected with their names, and that in this 
month the Quran was sent down from the Secret,Tablet inthe; 
seventh heaven to the first or lowest, and that on, the Laylut- 
ul-Qadr, or/ night of power' the first revelation was made .to - 
Muhammad. “ Yerily we have caused it (Quran),to descend: 
on the ‘ night of power. 3 And who shall teach rthee what ,: 
the night of power is ? The night of power, excelleth, a 
thousand nights.” (Sura- xcvii. 1~3), . : To illustrate the, 
sacredness of this month the Prophet used to sty, that in it-: 
“the gates of Paradise areopen, and the gates.of -hell .are- 
shut, and the devils are chained by the .leg.”,-•.-■.“.Only; those v 
. who observe it will be allowed to enter by the gate of heaven ,. 
called Rayyan.” Those who keep the fast “ will be pardoned, 
all their past venial sins.” 1 11 

. In making the fast one for the day, and.none for the night, ,,; 


i. Mistkat.rf.Musablh, Book vii. oh, 1. 
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a man of.penocratioiij whose :words-:-are-'as--.^)owerM--'a«J-av 
sharp sword. 1 

When the thirty days have passed' the last 'is bmken. v 
This act is called Iftar, and the first-day on-whioh food: is- 
taken is called the ’Id-ul-Fitr—-the c Feast of the breaking; 
of the fast.' .. On that day the Sadqa> or alms n-re : gfeen - 
before the.Namaz is said in the Mosque.. The Sadqa :of ; 
the ’Id-ul-Fitr is confined to Muslims : noother.- personsv 
receive it. If any oaie neglects to give these alms before 
the Namaz is said* he will not merit so great a .reward as : 
he otherwise would. The reason assigned for-fkis is .that,. 
unless they are given , early in-the- day, the poor cannot 
refresh themselves before coming to the Mosque, for the 
Namaz. The Sadqa are given for the good of one’s own- 
soul, for that of young children, slaves male and: female^-—;. 
Muslim or Infidel; but not for the spiritual benefit of one’s... 
wife or elder children. - . - ■:. - 

In South India, the Sadqa consists of . a gift of sufficient 
rice to feed one person. ; When this has been done the 
people go to the Mosque saying, f God is . great! . God is; 
great!’ The Namaz is like that of a. Friday,;.except that 
; only two rak’ats are said, and the Khutba which is said after-; 
the Namaz is sunnat j whereas the. Friday. Khutba is said., 
before the farz rak’ats, and . is itself , of : farz-.obligation. 
After hearing the . sermon, the people disperse, visit-reach 
other and thoroughly enjoy themselves. - , . 

A veryusual form of the Khutba-of-the ’IdTul-Fitiv 
which is preached in Arabic is as follows ;— 

sebmon OH THE ’id-ul-eitk. 

In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. - > 

.“Holy is God who has opened the.-door'Of-r-mcacoy'.'for'thoBe/'WlK)':: 
fast, and in mercy and kindness has-granted; thorn, the- right. of « 
entrance into heaven. God is greater than all.; There is - no: God-. 
save Him. Godis great! God is great! and worthy of praise. Itr- 


1. That is, his blessing or his curse takes effect, Qinuud-Islain p; 170, 
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Holy King, the Munificent, the Ivind, the,£Tocrishciy the- Morelfnl; 
the Clement.” ] 

Tlic assemblies of the ladies on tliis ’Id are:ma*Jted by w 
all • the- amusements- and indulgences they ^can -possibly 
invent or enjoy in. their secluded- state. Some receiving’; 
otters paying visits in covered conveyances y. all- .doing:. ' 
honour to the day by wearing: their best■-jewellery.."and 
splendid dress. The Zanana rings, with festive songs and -;. 
loud music, the cheerful meeting of- friends, the/disbribu-..::-: 
tion of presents to dependents, and remembrances ;to the / 
poor; all is life and joy, cheerful bustle and amnsementj - 
on this happy day of ’Id, when the good lady of the Man- ...y 
sion sits in state to receive presents from... inferiors, and-'to-' 
grant proofs of her favour to others.” 1 2 . - v 

6. The Baqu-’Ib. —This is the most important Feast in . 
the whole year. It is also known as thed,ld-i-Qurban,,and 
as the ’Id-ul-Azha, commonly called the Id-uzr.Zuh% thaw 
feast of sacrifice. In Turkey and in: Egypt it is -called ,. i; 
Bairam. Its origin- was as follows : A few-months after.: 
the IIijra, or flight from Mecca, Muhammad, dwelling , in 
Madina, observed that the Jews kept, on the. 'tenth.-, day .-of o-■ 
tlie. seventh month, the great fast of the Atonement. .-Aw 
Tradition records that the Prophet asked them, why they, 
kept this fast. He was informed that it was a;.memorial.of ^ 
the deliverance of Moses and the children of Israel f rom .the y 
hands of Pharaoh. We have a greater, right'.in. Moses-: 
than they,” -said Muhammad, so he fasted with the Jews , 
and commanded his followers to fast also. . . This was.at:flie. :: 
period of his mission when -MxdiammadcwaS'5--ftten.dlyv;Withv.c 
the Jews of Madina, who: occasionally ; .came:.,tO:- , hear. : . v hiiT):-.-v:;- 
preach. The Prophet also occasionally attended; the,.syua- ■■■■:■ 
gogne. Then came the change of the Qibla froin Jernsaleni: .. : 
to Mecca, for the Jews were not so ready, to change their :, 

1. Khutbah4.i-Mntarj»in, p. 101. .' • 

2. ‘‘Observations On the Mnsalmana oi Inclia.’’ , JlrscMw-ilHsan : Ah, 

l>. 1S2.” 
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blindfolded hirnfu-H, drew Kih ’’rnifo, repented tTu Bhrmllrth, 
and, an Iso thought, cut the throat of hit) sou ; hut, behold, 
in tlio tnonutime Oubrkl liar] subsh'fuloil a sheep for the Ind. 
This event is connnoinuratod in this feast. 

On the day bel'oro the feast, the Arfa, or vigil is kept 
Food of various kind; is prepared, over ■which'a Faiiiia is 
offered, first, in the name of tho Prophet ; secondly, in the 
names of deceased relatives, and of others for whom a Mass* 
ing is do ired, or bom whom some favor i 1 - expected, The 
food is then sent ns a present to friends. 

On the morning of the feast day, the devout -.'Muslims-.-,, 
proceed to the fld-g&h or, if there is ^no J Id-gahv to: the.; 
principal M.osqne, repeating on the way the Takhir £ Go.clis 
Great I”, and “ There is no other. G*od save the one tnle God,: 
God is great, praise be to God.At the time of making 
wazu, the worshipper should say; “ 0 God,-make'this /Ae.v 
the sacrifice I:shall- offer- to-day) .an atonement for my sin,- 
and purify tny religion and take evil .away from me;?'----: 

The Service at- the tfd-gah, or in the..Mosque;-consists 
of two farz-.-rak’ats, as in the Salat-nl-Junia;(p.. 201), after . 
the Khutba is delivered. It will, however, be seen from 
the following sermon that it is mustahab to- say four more ; 
rak’ats. 

SERMON ON THE ’lO-UZ-ZUHA. 

In the name of God,, the-Compassionate,- : the .Merciful. : 

Alliilm Akbar! Goa is Great. There is no God hut God. God is 
Great! God is Great and worthy of all praise. He is Holy. Pay and • 
night we should praise Him. He is v lilimit partner, without eijn.it 
All praise be to Him., Holy is He, Who makes the rich/gcnerotis.>. 
Who provides the sacrifice for the-wise. He is Great, witbOtit'nn 
equal; All praise be to Him. Listen-!.-I testify tJiat.tlierc is-no 1 
God bnt God. He is alone, without partner. This testimony; isi as : 

. bright as the early dawn, as bril-haiife as the glorious feast‘day. - 
Muhammad is His servant who delivered His message. -, On Mnham- 
mad, and on his family, and onhis Companions may the .peace of God 
rest. On you who are present, 0 congregation of Musluislii,inay the - 




Err! 






of the’.Id. In the first rak’at utter the -Surat-uIOFAtilw-.-recite -the* 
Suva-fc-ul-A’la (Sdra fxxvii); in the second, the Surati-uBii-.Sb(tm« 
(Sdra xci);. in the third, the Siirat-nz-Zulirt -(Sura xoiii) j In : the 
fourth, tho Stir.at-ul-Ikhl&s (cxii). v..:',.:-. \ r,; ;. 

0 Bdiovors, if yo do bo, (Jod will pardon the sins of .fifty- years - 
• which are past- and of fifty years to come.- The reading of:-these 
Suras are equal as an act -of-..merit to the reading of .all tlio books: 
God lias sent by ills prophets. 

May God include us amongst , those who arc accepted by Ilim, . who 
act according to the Law, whoso desire will be granted at the iast day. 
To all such there will be no fear in: the dayof resurrection : no - 
sorrow' in the examination at the day of judgment.: The bosfc of all: 
books is the Quran. O believers ! May God give to us, .and to you 
a blessing for ever by the grace of. the Hoble Quran, May its verses < 
be our guide, and may its wise mention of. God direct us aright. 

I desire that God may pardon all believers; male and female, the-; 
Muslimm and the Muslimat. 0 believers,. also ! seek for pardon, 
Truly God is the Eorgiver, the Merciful, the Eternal King, the 
Compassionate,.the Clement. O lieiieveiv, tho KJmt.br> i.s ovoi'. Let 
all desire that on Muhammad Mustafa the mercy and peace of God 
may rest. . I yy-VyyrAferryy-Nyv,: 

The worshippers then return.to -their respective' homes : 
a,nd, offer up .the sacrifice, 1 for it is a.wajib order that every 
Muslim should keep this feast, and sacrifice an animal for 
••himself. He need not fear though he has-to incur; ; debt for : 
the purchase of an animal, for- -itpis'. 
some way help him to pay the debt. If a camel is sacrificed, 
it should be one nob less than five years of :age>.if a cow,or 
sheep it should at least- be in its second year, though, the, 
third year’ is-betterq if a goat it must not be less than-six - 
months old. All.of these animals must be withoutaMemish/ 
or defect of any kind. It is. a sunnat order that the licsul 
of the household should himself slay the victim. If, how¬ 
ever, from any cause, he cannot 'do'-"SQ,-.-he'-ms,y.«all'-''i , ii-- : a-" i 
butcher; but in .that case lie mustplace his hand upon: that 
of the butcher when, the operation is performed. ; If -the 
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slunus ol Sn,rnt a , Hit' ('crow 11110“ connected with. iIipto and 
i,lio festivals mstifuied iu then* honour. Properly speakti g, 

I,ho .Sunnis Ikivo Inn, two festivals —flic* Bjqr-Bd and 1he ’Jd- 
ul-Fitr, bat many others are now observed. Of these 1 have 1 
described several. Tt only remains to notice a lew of the 
Festival days which are peculiar to India. The title oi Pir 
given io a Mnsalm.in devotee is equivalent to the* term 
Guru amongst fcho Hindus. A man who seeks to be a. 
'religious’ takes a Pir as a, spirihud guide", “Follow,” 
saq s the poet Walt, “the footstops o£ thy Pir, hke a 
shadow,” After death, these Firs are venerated , as -Walts a 
or Barats. The Pirs when alive, are frequently resorted.to , 
for a ta.’wfe, or cliann, a,nd the aid of their prayers is .often 
invoked. The sepulchre of a . Wall is -called, a Bargah,:: 
shrine; Mnzar, place of pilgrimage; Rauza, garden, 'i’ho 
professional reciter of the Quran, and the Namaz at sack 
places-is called a ..Rauza Khan. As a rule,-precessions are, : 
made-to the shrines, and flowers, sweetmeats and food : over, ... 
which a Fatiha has been said are offered.'Usually.tho,■ 
Fatiha is for the Saint, not to the Saint, It is considered,. a, 
very meritorious act to give land for the erection of such 
shrines aud io endow them, r An account of many of . these ., 
Baints is given in the Bara Masa by" Jawan. and the vArayish-!-:■:, 
j-M.ahfil by Afsos. The following selection will give an 
idea of the customs prevalent:— 

1. Festival or Madae.— Say.yid Badr-ud-dim dvixtb-uh, 
Madar is said to . have descended from the Imam-Husain, ,, 
He was born at : Aleppo about a.d. 1050, and received from 
Muhammad permission to “ hold his breatkP (Habs-i-dam). ' 
Thus he was able to live to a good old age. He isrsaid tO , . 
have had 1,442 sons, and. to have died whenupwa.i'ds'Gf.dOOv 
years old. More rational people explain the number of his 
sons by saying they were his spiritual-children,,.- The.length 
of his life is explained, by saying that ms each man has; to , 
make a certain number of inspirations,, the less frequently- 
lie does it the longer he will live. .Jawan in his account of- 
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pilgrimage. ‘ c Once a year- great crowds-.of people, gather: 
from all parts. . They cany red lawcesy and i>eafc thousands 
of tambourines. The HJrs is held on the first Sunday -of-the- 
month Jith (May-Tune). The people :believe that this was: 
his wedding day* because it is said that he had emweddmg 
garments when he was killed. This belief once led a certain . 
oilman, a resident of Raduli, to send a bedstead, chahy auxh 
other marriage -presents to the shrine -at this time. - The: 
custom is still kept .up by the descendants of: the oilman.. 
The common people fasten.ropes to the hranches of.the trees 
in the • neighbourhood,' and. swing, some by the ha.nds and 
some by the heels, and assume various disguises. : They thus- : 
hope to obtain what -they-desire.” •'T.he'.Hindnsweaerafce»tbis'- 
Saint very highly.- The Musalmans look upon liim asaniosb: 
sacred person, for he slew many idolatrous Hindus, and • so 
earned the title of Ghazi, the warrior : the Hindus 'consider 
that it was only by the -power.-of Gods that he conld xlo Ro¬ 
many acts of prowess. 

4. Festival op the BIea oe of Khaja Ehize.-— Of-this 
Saint, M.-Garcia de Tassy says : “Khaja Elnzr is a personn-ge 
respecting, whom the opinions of orientals vary, Many con¬ 
sider him the same as Phineas, the grandson of Aaron - others:: 
that lie is the prophet Elias : and lastly,-the Turks:confound 
him with St. George. In order to reconcile these conflicting 
opinions, some allege that the .same soul has .animated three;: 
different .persons. . Whatever be the fact, Khiar, according' 
to. the Musalmans, discovered the source of the Water of 
Life of which he is the guardian. He is believed to be 
very clever in divination, and to be the patron of waterSi 
As - such a festival is held in. his honotrr.” -■ «.?awfar» de*---. 
scribes it thus : “ In the month of Bhadiin .(AugHSt-Sep- 
.ternber) all. whose wishes have . been fulfilled, make; it -ai 
point of duty to,set afloat the boat (nail) ini hopiiui- tof ftEh'a]'a 
Khizr, and -to.-make.:according-to---their-'-taeaii«>'“Offierj«^."oiF. 
milk and bruised grain to the holy personage;;. On every 
/Friday, and in,some places on every Thursdayy in the month’ 



god of the sea. There can be no doubt that this god of the 
sea is Kliizr, the patron of the waters.” 

The following prayer is recited in the Ftitika of Kliizr : 
“ To obtain parity of heart, and the benediction of Him 
who hears the vows of mortals, and who alone can keep from 
them all evils, I rest upon the merits of Khaja Kliizr, the 
great prophet Elias.” 

5. The Feast oe Pie Dastqir Sahib.— This is held on the 
eleventh day of the month of Rabi'-us-Sani. The Snnnis 
hold this Saint in great reverence. He has no less than 
ninety-nine names. His tomb is at Baghdad. On the tenth 
of the month the ceremouy called Sandal (p. 245j in -In¬ 
formed, followed-on the next day by the ’Ora, when the 
'Mnulad, or the account of the circnmstanoes connected wfth 
the birth of the saint is read ; Qasa.id, or elegiac poem* an 
recited ; the Darud is repeated and Fatihas are said. The 
Quran is also read through. Vows are frequently made to 
this Saint and in time of any special visitation,such as cholera, 
a flag is carried about in honour of this Pit- by some of his 
devotees to whom presents of food, <tc., are offered. F&tiha 


mi. He is said to appear to his followers 
and to give them directions. Ja’tiir 
r of the Qauuu-i-lslam speaking, on this 
n experience thus : “ The author speaks 


personal experience, for at the time of need, when he 
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was oppressed in mind-concerning- tilings- winch lie denim!?--- 
he used to repent constantly. tlio nhiety-irine names-of 'the 
ITr and. vowbefore the iIoly-.--Hod,-impiom)g--HiraKsist4racoy- 
by flic .soul of Dnsigir; find through the me icy <>! the 
Almighty, his --Excellency- GIiaus-iif-A.’zsm.-■■■• (Eastgir)- pro-■: 
smiled lnni'-i'li in his ship, and loluiedlum of in, pet pirn 1-. 
ties find vouchsafed his behests.” 

Syenl Alnnad --ITaWr --Atafaiy the founder of-'-the eJiaftfi-- 
Durwtshcs win a nephew of this Haim,. ' 

0. Fuktival or Qadij; Wam BHiib.—-T his is the greyi 
saint of Southern India. The ’Urs is celebrated-on the 
t-ohbli day of Jarnftdi-ns-Sani. : The shrine- is ttt-JKsgorey- 
a town situated four miles north of Negapaiaam i’ho sandal«: 
and other ceremonies -are- similar -to those described-already;-: 
He is - the -patron• saint of sailors, who in times of difficulty 
vow that, if they reach the shore in safety, they-will offer a 
Fabilia, in the name-of- Qadir.Wali. The common- people 
'have a profound faith in the power of .the saint: to work: 
miracles, .The story of the following one. isefrequentiy 
related : “ A vessel springing a leak was about: to foundar,- 
wlien the Captain made a vowvtlmt- should Qadir.AAa-li stop 
the leak, he would offer in -his name the value of the cargo,., 
At that time the.saint was being shaved, but. being miracn-, 
lously acquainted wish the perilous position of the Captain : 
he cast away the. looking-glass which he held in his hand.- 
Tlns glass attached itself to the hole: 111 the bottom of the- 
ship -which then came -safely to land. The Captain, in due 
course, presented his offering.-'to the. saint who requested 
him. to return the glass to the barber. -..The Captain- was 
astonished at this request and enquired-what glass was - : 
meant, lie ivas then directed to look.at.the bottom .af: his - 
ship. He did so, and discovered how the saint had. saved 
tho ship.” 

The festival: affords a curious .illustration of the:-way in - 
which Hindu influences,have acted on Islamp and-how even 
Hindus pay regard to Muslim Saints. : vQadii' WaK is said to; 
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rupt in the Christianity with which it e;une in contact. I 
might also enlarge upon its moral a,ml social effects, and 
the character it produces in the individual and the state. 
But these subjects would lend me far beyond my present 
scope. ] prefer to content mysolf with giving a representa¬ 
tion of the Faith of Islam from its own authorities, and 
with leaving mv readers to make comparisons and draw 
inferences for themselves. 
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. 239 

Tatair-i-SahdJif 

.103 Wazii . 

. 189 

Tanbid 

.106 Witr . 

. 196 

Tanqifi 

.132 


Tawaf 

. 227 ^ 


Tawaf-ul-Wida’ 

.,231 Zakafc .. 218 

-222 

Tayammwn 

.190 Zahir 

. 4!) 

Taziah 

. 238 Ziarat . 

. 233 


ERRATA. 
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ine 29 for ImAm-I-’Azam read Imam-i-AVam 


» 40 

„ 29 for Ilka read Ilka. 


„ 91 

„ l for Bus tun read Bantan. 


.. 

„ 18 for Maolana read Maulana. 


„ 93 

„ 81 for Fana read Fand. 


„ 147 

„ 81 for Tamfl-ul-IciAn read Takmll-nl.Imaii 


„ 188 

„ 6 for Mubah read MnbAh. 


» 218 

„ 84 for Hfirriat read Harriet. 













